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FOREWORD. 



A glance of the General Table of Contents will make it clear 
that this volume has been divided into two main Sections, Sanskrit 
and English. The first contains the Text of the Siddhanta- 
bindu with the Commentary of Purushottama Saraswati 

called the Bindusamdipana and certain Appendices and the 
second comprises Explanatory and Critical Notes and a 
Translation of the text in English and certain Appendices. 


The text has been prepared from tlie following 


) A 


MS. of the SidclJitmiahindu 


to have been written in S'ake 1601 ( A. D. 1679-80 ) and obtained 
from the MSS- Collection at the Oriental Institute, Baroda which 


referred to in the foot-notes as 3 


copy of 


MS. of the Bindusamdlioana stated to have been written in Samvat 
1817 (A. D. 1760-61 ) obtained from the same institution which is 
referred to in the foot-notes as ( 3 ) a MS. of both the 


her appeared to have been written in Samvat 1840 (A. 
) and obtained from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 


D. 1783-8 
Institute’s MSS. Library 
foot-notes 


Poona which is referred 


notes as ’if and (4 

ether, purported to have been 


MS. of both of them 


Samvat 


(A. D 


1708 


from the same source which is referred 


foot-notes as ?! All these MSS. are complete 


As several 
unimportant, we 
the text and the 


variations in readin 




some important, others 


found between the Baroda and Poona MSS. of 


y 


found necessary to adopt 


one particular MS. of each as the basis of my text and 

the important variations found in the other 

My choice 


in the foot 


for that purpose, has fallen on the Baroda MSS 


because they 


comparatively older 


Poona MSS. and 


because I found from the photostat copies in my possession that 

a 
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they had been written more legibly and had comparatively fewer 
faults of penmanship. There are however certain places where 
I had to prefer the readings found in the one or the other of the 
Poona MSS. and in such cases I have stated in brief in the foot- 
notes the reasons for doing so. 

I have divided the text into four parts, namely ( 1 ) 

( Introductory Kemarks ) ; ( 2 ) ( Determination of the 

sense of the Term ‘Twain’); (3) crc'T^F«5T^'>i2r: (Determination of the 
sense of the Term ‘Tat’ ) and ( 4 ) ( Determination 

of the sense of the Sentence ‘Tattwaraasi’ ) for reasons which have 
been explained at p. 1 of the Notea. I have also sub-divided each 
of these parts into numerous paragraphs so that the reader who 
wishes to know the view of the author on any particular topic 
may not have to wade through the whole work for that purpose. 

The text contains numerous quotations from the principal 
Upanishads obviously because^ according to the Vedantins gene- 
rally, they are the only source from which the true knowledge of 
Brahma can be derived, some from the Brahmasutras of Badara- 
yana which purport to systematise the teaching contained in those 
sacred texts and therefore form the nucleus from which the different 
doctrines of the S'ahkara, Ramanuja, Madhwa, Nimbarka and 
Vallabha schools have grown, from the Bhasya on the latter by 
S'ankara because that was the principal work of the Advaita school 

to which Madhusiidana Saraswati belonged and from the numerous 
other ivories composed later on by the adherents of that school, 
from SuresVara, who was the immediate pupil of the founder of that 
school, down to Vidyaranya «. e. from those who flourished from 
the ninth to the fifteenth century of the Christian era, because 
some points which had not been touched directly by the founder 
of the school or had been treated by him only cursorily were 
found thrashed out by these later Advaitins, each according to his 
own ability, and their views thereon were helpful to the author in 
elucidating the points which he wished to establish by this work, 
which though apparently a mere commentary is as good as an 
independent work. I am glad that I was able to trace all those 
quotations, except a very few of them, to their sources and have 

the side of each quotation 


mentioned them m parantheses by 
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together with the poi 


the 


occur, 
are not 


Some of these quotations being portions of Suti 


9 


ible 


know 


& 


the 


occur in the original works. 


in which they 


I have therefore 
of them in the foot-notes thereunder. 


List of Quotations 


been appended 


An Alphabetical 

o the text so that 


if a reader wishes to find out where it occurs he can do so without 

difficulty. A List of the Abbreviations used in the text in 

indicate the sources of the quotations occurring in the 


order 


text has also been 
some mistakes 


ppended at the end. I 


found that 


unfortunately crept in in the text and the 


commentary for reasons which are eoi 
published in India. I have therefore < 

section a List of Corrections and have to 


of 


ppended 


proceeding to read 


at the end of this 
^uest the reader to 
from amongst them before 


The Explanatory and Critical Notes and the Translation 

English of the text as printed in the preceding section have also 


been divided 
numbers of the appropriate 
English in the Notes. In 


ponding to those of 


The 


of 


text have been stated 


nding 


of the 


Translation the 

have been stated 


numbers of i 
in Sanskrit 


the end of each passage in order that they may not be confounded 
with the corresponding pages of the Notes. 


The explanations in the Notes have been based principally 
Upon those contained the following four commentaries on the 
Siddhdntahindu , namely : — ( 1 ) Bindmamdlpana , ( 2 ) Nydyaratnd- 
vall, (3) Laghuvydhhyd and [i) Bmdii.prapdta. Their merits 
and demerits will be found discussed and such information about 
their authors as was available to me, collected in the Intro- 
duction. Whenever I had an occasion to differ from any com- 
mentator, I have stated so, giving my reason or reasons for 
holding a different view. 


The criticism in the Notes has been based upon my own 
study of the text and most of the other works of the author and 
other relevant works in English, Sanskrit and Gujrati. Besides 
explaining terms, sentences and passages, I have also given 
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summaries of the arguments of the author at convinient stages 
in order that the reader may be able to digest what may have been 
read over and follow what may come next. 

The Translation follows the text closely as printed in the 

preceding section. In making it I have on the one hand avoided 
being slavishly literal and on the other taken very few liberties 
with the text, with the result that while one who cannot read and 
understand the text can read it through and gather the author’s 
meaning from it as if the work had been originally written in 
English, one who would look upon it as a mere help towards 
understanding the text and would therefore expect to find from 
it passage for passage, sentence for sentence and even word for 
word, would rarely feel disappointed in his expectation. Wher- 
ever I have thought that some explanation in simple language was 
necessary for giving a clear idea of what the author meant, I have 
given it in a foot-note. 

Very few abbreviations occur in this section. I have not 
therefore thought it necessary to append a list thereof to it. 

In order to facilitate reference I have appended an Index to 

the Notes and a List of Works Consulted and Referred 

to for preparing them. 

This volume unfortunately appears after the lapse of more than 
five years since its publication was announced but the delay has 
been due partly to the fact that the Nirnaya Sagar Press having 
several works on hand at the same time worked only at intervals, 
partly to the fact that the Benares and Poona editions of the 
work having come out with the commentaries of Narayana Tirtha 
and Abhyahkara while the Sanskrit portion of this work was being 
printed, I thought it better with the approval of the Director 
of the Oriental Institute, to revise the Notes, Preface and 

W 

Introduction and partly to the fact that my official duties were 
sometimes so pressing that I could not make progress in the work 
of revision for days together at times. 

My sincerest thanks are due to the Government of Baroda for 
sanctioning the publication of this work in the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, to the authorities of the Oriental Institute, Baroda and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona for lending MSS. 
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and such books as could be sent out from their Libraries^ 

4 

to Mr. Chintaharan. Chakravarti, M. A., Lecturer, Bethune 
College, Calcutta for kindly collecting for my sake and supplying 
very valuable local information regarding the author and the 
descendants of his brother Yadavacharya, which has enabled me 
to give a geneological tree of the family from the time of 
Shahbuddin Ghori upto the present day, a period of more 
than 750 years, to Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya of Allahadad for 


pplying information 


of 


of 


works of 


ome of 
author 


India editions 


of 


article 


on MadhusMana Saraswati; His Life and Works which 

was published in Vol. YIII of the Annals of the Bhaiidarkar 
Eesearch Institute and to Mr. N. C. Divanji, Superintendent, 
Travelling Libraries, Baroda State, for rendering much valuable 

assistance. 


With these few prefatory remarks I place this volume in the 
hands of the public, expecting that those gifted scholars who 
may have occasion to review this work will keep an eye as much 
on its merits as on its demerits. When even such a profoun d 

as the revered author of the 
the work before his comoeers . 


scholar and teacher of Advaitism 


Siddhantahindu 


while pi 


expected magnanimity from his 


# I 9 


■it is 


by saying ; — 

lucli for me, his humble 
interpreter, doing a little bit of service to the goddess Sarasvati 

from thos e 


during spare hours, which are rare, to expect it 


hoary savants of Asia and Europe who have dedicated their 

Moreover the Advaita philosophy 
the method of exposition adopted 


who le 


that 


is so subtle and abstract and the 
in the works thereon is so intimately connected with the Nyay a 


if 


couched 


meet with difficulties here and 


pie Sanskrit 
in grasping 


system that eve 
one is bound to 

the meaning intended to be convejmd 
fact has been recognized even by the commentator Burushottama, 
who had the rare benefit of being a disciple of the learned author 



the author. 


This 
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of the Siddhavitahindu, when he has said 3^: 

fq^, fifjK i I have however done 


my best to probe the mind of the author and hope that this my 

attempt to interpret it will be helpful to those interested in this 
science of sciences. 


Bulsar, Bated 
30th April loss 


P. C. Divanji 
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It is the usual practice of the editors of Sauskrit works to acquaint 
their readers with the nature of the work they are editing, the author 
thereof, his date as far as it can be ascertained from reliable data, his 
place amongst the authors of the other works on the same subject, the sub- 
ject-matter of the work in hand &e. This is especially necessary in the case 
of a work on Indian philosophy because its history is yet in a volatile state 
and it is such a subject that it is very difficult for a reader to follow the 
line of reasoning of an author without a previous general acquaintance with 
his views and the peculiarities of his style &c. Even the S'astris of the 
old school who do editing work have for some years past seen the necessity 
of doing so. I therefore propose to discharge that duty as best as I can. 


I 

What is the Siddhantabindu? 

The Siddhantabindu, or SiddhantatattwahinduSiS it is called by some 
people, is a commentary on the Dadas'loJci also known as Chidanandadas'a- 
s'loki, a small Stotra, consisting, as its name implies, of ten verses only whose 
reputed author was S'ri S'ankaracharya, the founder of the Advaita school 
of the Vedanta philosophy. It appears that there are 3 other commentaries 
on that Stotra but this is the only one which has attracted the attention 
of scholars and that is due to its intrinsic merit. In the second of the four 
verses given at the end of that commentary^ it is called a Nibandha (digest ) 
and in the fourth it is stated that it had been prepared at the repeated request 
of Balabhadra who according to Purushottama was a pupil of the author 
and whose surname was Bhattach ary a. Plow far its contents justify that 
appellation will be examined after the contents thereof are analysed 
and reviewed. 

a running commentary on the Stotra above-mentioned. As a commentary 
it is very valuable in that besides explaining the meanings of the words 
and the verses as a whole the author goes behind them to ascertain the 
motive of the author in composing the Stotra and having done so, has 
interpreted the Stotra in the light of that motive. This has enabled him to 
consider many more points concerning the underlying doctrine than Avould 
otherwise have been possible for him to do. 


But whether it is or is not a digest it does not cease to be 


II 

Authorship of the Work. 

There is no room for doubt as to who was the author of this work 
because there is sufficient internal evidence available on that point. Thus 




1, Sanskrit Section p, infra. 
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in the second of tlie four verses given at the end of the work^ it is distinctly 
stated that it had been composed hy Madhiisudana Muni. His further 
identification is secured by the colophon wherein it is stated that it had been 
composed by “the illustrious Madhusudana Saraawatl, a disciple at the 
revered feet of the revered and illustrious Vis'wes'wara Saraswati, a peripa- 
tetic teacher of the order of Paramahanisas”.^ It is clear from this that the 

author of this work was a member of the order of Sannyasia and a disciple 
of Vis'weswara Saraswati. 


Ill 

Madhusudana Saraswati Distinguished from 

other Madhusudanas. 

The fact that this authors name was Madhusudana Saraswati serves 
to distinguish him from other Madhusudanas who have made contributions 
to the Sanskrit literature, but whose names do not end with the affix 'Sara- 
swati’. Mahamahopadhyaya Abhyankar S astri states that there were in all 
twenty-five authors who bore the name Madhusudana and that five thereout 
had the affix Saraswati applied to their names.'’ He has not however 
given the names of all of them. From Aufrecht’s Gatalogus Oatalogonmi 
one can gather the names of some 15 to 16 of them of whom only one had 
the affix ‘Saraswati’, applied to his name. Under that name he has men- 
tioned several works one of which is the Siddhantahindu, We are not here 
concerned with the 20 other Madhusudanas of the learned S'astri or tho 15 
or 16 Madhusudanas of the learned compiler of the Gatalogus Gatalogorum 
but with the Madhusudana Saraswati of the latter to whom he attributes 
the authorship of several other works besides the Siddhantahindu and the 
5 Madhusudana Saraswatis of the former amongst whom those works are 
divided, for our object is to ascertain the life-work of our own author. 

lY 

Author of the Siddhantahindu Distinguished from other 

Madhusudana Saraswatis hy Ascertaining 

his Other Works. 
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(\^) RajnariipTatihodhah\ (15) Vedaduti-tlha •, (16) V eddntakalpalatihd ; 
(17) B'diidilyasuira-t%kd; (18) S' astrasiddhantalesa- piled; (19) Saniks'epa- 
s'drlraka-sdmsarfigraha; (20) Sarvavidydsiddhantavarmna (1 PrasthdMa- 


again 


hheda) Bjxd (^11) Harihld-vydlchyd. The editors of the Harilild-vydkhyd 
seems to have copied out this very list with these amendments (1) that 
they have dropped (a) No. 8 ( Bhaktisdmdnya'niruyana) obviously because 
it is the title of the first Ullasa of No. 10 (Bhagawdhhaktira8dyana)> 
(h) No. 12 (Bhdgawatapurdnddyas'lokatraya-tlkd) apparently because 
if Madhusudana Saraswati had written a commentary on the first 
verse of the Bhagawat Puraua ( No. 11 ) it is impossible that he should 

have written a second commentary on the first three verses 
of the same work; and (c) No. 20 ( Sarvavidyasiddhantavarnana) 

because even Aufrecht doubted whether it was not the same as No, 7 
{ Praathdnahheda^) a,nd (2) that they substitute (a) Subodhini lov Ido, 9 
(Oudlidrathadlpiled) which is obviously wrong because that was the title 
of a commentary by S'ridhara on the Bhagawadgltd published along 

with Oudhdrthadlpikd in the Anandas'ram Sanskrit Series (No. XL V ) 
and (6) Advaitaaiddhi for No. 1 ( Advait ah r ahmasiddhi ) ^hich is quite 
proper because the latter is the title of a later work by Sadananda Yati 
and the printed editions ( Advaitamanjari Series, Nirnaya Sagar Press and 
Gujrati Press) bear the former name and because the author himself has 
referred to that work in his other works by the same name®. The editor 
of the Veddntakalpalatikd seems to have copied out that list and that of 
the Siddhantabindu in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series seems to have 

copied out that given in the latter. Thus we find that the following 
eighteen additional works are attributed to the author of the Siddhdnta- 
hindu, namely : — (1) Advaitasiddhi ; (2) AdvaitaratnaraJes'ana ; (3) Vedanta- 
lealpalatikd; (4) Samks'epasdrlraJca-sdrasan'igraha (5) GudhdrthadlpiJcd ; 
(6) Bhaktirasdyana or BhagwadbhaJctirasdyana ; (7) Bhdgawatapurdna- 
pmthamaa'loka-vydkhyd ; (8) Mahimnastotra-tikd ; (9) Prasthanabheda; 


(10) HariUld'vydk]iyd;(ll) Anandamanddkml (12) AtmabodJia-Uka (13) 
Vedastuti -tlkd ; (1^) S'dndilyasutra-tlkd ; (16) S'dstraaiddhdntalea'a-tilcd ; 
(IQ) Ashtavikriti-vivarana or vivriti ; (17) Krishnakutuhala Ndtaka and 
(18) Bdjnd'nipratibodhah. To these eighteen Mahamahopadhyaya Gaupati 

S astri added one more namely, Iswarapratipattiprakds'a, Prof. Modi of 
Bhavnagar has included it amongst the works of the author of the Slddlid- 


1. In 




of a MS. of Atraabodha-tika by Madhusudana Saraswati wherein the work 

AtmabodharthaprakarcLT^a is described as Sarvavedemtasiddhanfasamgraha. That 
appears to me to have been meant by Aufrecht. Even if that belief is not 
correct, it is not the name of an additional work of Madhusudana Saraswati but 

another name of Atmahodha, a work of S'ri S'ankaracharya. 

2. Advaitamtnarahs'a'i^a (Nirnaya Sagar Press edition) pp. 26 and 28; 
Gudharthadlpikd (Native Press edition) pp. 16 and 18. 
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ntabindu noticed in tbe Introduction to his translation of that work. There, 
are thus 19 works in all which are attributed to our author. I will consider 
the claims of all of them to be included in our list. 


(1) Advaitasiddhi. 

As for the first thereout, namely Advaitasiddhi, it was first printed 
with the commentary of Brahmanauda in the Advaitaraanjari Series at 
Kumbhakoua. Another edition thereof was brought out by the Nirnaya 
Sagar Press and a third with a commentary in Hindi by a Brahmachari 
was brought out a few years ago by the Gujrati Press at Bombay, The 
last is at present before me. Relying upon it I say that the author has 
made obeisance in the second of the three introductory verses to three 
Gurus, STi Rama, Madhava and Vis'wesVara. The colophon again at 
the end of each of the four Parichchhedas thereof is to the following 

effect : — “Thus ends the in the Advaitasiddhi composed by the illustrious 

Madhusudana Saraswati, a disciple at the illustrious feet of the illustrious 
Vis'wes'wara Saraswati, a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious order 
of Paramahainsas”h The Siddhantabindu is also distinctly referred to 
therein as the author’s own work five times in the first Parichchheda 
and once in the fourth^. The VedantalcalpalatiM too which has been 
acknowledged in the Siddhantabindu as the work of the author thereof® 
has been referred to in this work not less than six timest Then again at 
the end of the third Parichchheda there is a verse wherein the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his Guru of the name of Vis'wes'wara 
for having been able to keep the work free from faults and make it full of 
merits and in the second of the nine verses at the end of the work he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Madhava Saraswati for having become 
versed in making out the meanings of the Scriptures. There can there- 
fore be nob the slightest doubt as to the author of this work being the 

same as that of the Siddhantabindu. 


(2) Advaitaratnamhs' ana . 

This work has been printed by the Nirnaya Sagar Press. In the 
concluding verse therein the author appears to have made obeisance to 
Vis'ewes'wara and the colophon at its end is almost the same as that at the 
end of the Siddhantabindu, the only difference being that the word 
“Bhagawat” occurring in the latter before the word “Pujyapada” is absent 
from the former. Moreover tbe Advaitasiddhi is referred to therein six times 



2. Gujrati Press edition “Pf. SJ/.?, ^.11, Jf-SO, lAlf, j.89 and 995, 

3. Sanshrit Section pp, «o and infra. 

4i Gujrati Press edition pp, 387, 3913, Jf.ll, 63 Jf, 687 and 995. 
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as the work of t.liesame author. The Vedamtakalpalatikd which has been 
acknowledged by the author as his own work in the Siddhantahindu^ and 
other works has been acknowledged here too as his own work®. 


(3) Veddntahalpalatikd . 

This work has been printed in the Princess of Wales Saras wati 
Bhavan Text Series, As printed the colophon at its end omits the number 
of the ^‘Stabaka” but I have no doubt that the word “Prathamah” ought to 
be there because the beginning and end of the work as printed correspond 


of Sanskrit MSS. 


Ofice 


of which the said word does occur. Secondly, if the Avork as printed 
were complete we should have expected it to have been closed with the 
remark “Thus ends the Vedantakalpalatika &c” instead of “Thus ends 
the Stabaka in the Veddntakalpalatikd &c” for a reason which is obvious. 
Thirdly, this work has been referred to six times in the Advaitasiddhi,^ 
once in the Advaitaratnaraks'apa^^ twice in the Siddhantahindu twice 
in the Makimnastotra-tlkd? and once in the Bhaktirasdyana.^ Few of 
these references can but most of them including those in the Siddhanta- 
bindu cannot be identified from the printed work. Lastly, in the printed 
work itself there are promises of the treatment of particular topics in details 
later on.® These are not found to have been fulfilled in the subsequent parts 
thereof as printed. I therefore conclude that it contains the first stabaka 
only and is therefore an incomplete reproduction of the work as composed, 
by the author. The same was the case with the Bhaktirasciy ana. Until 
all the three Ullasas were printed in the Achyuta Grantharaala there was 
no complete printed edition thereof and many people took the first printed 
Ullasa to comprise the whole work. Complete MSS. of the Veddniakalpa- 
latikd seem to be very rare for the catalogues which I have consulted 
contain mention of many MSS. of the first Stabaka only and one cannot 
be sure whether tbe others are of that only or of other Stabakas as well. I 
have not as yet been able to get any complete MS. and cannot therefore say 
how many Stabakas there are in all in that rvork and cannot state here how 
tlie colophons of the other Stabakas end. Tliat in the printed Avork Avhich 


1 . 

9 , 


JL 

Nirv^aya Sdgar Press edition 2>p. Q, 
Sanskrit Section pp, and infra. 


20, 28, 37 and 


Sanskrit Section pp. \s«> 

3. Nirnaya Sdgar Press edition p. Ii-Jf. 

L Gujrati Press editon pp. 3S7, 392, 634,\G87, 095. 

5. Nirnaya Sdgar Press edition p. .^4. 

6. Sanskrit Section p)p. ©o and infra, 

7. Nirr^aya Sdgar Press edition pip. 51/. and 57, 

8. Achyuta Granthamdld Series E o. 11 p, 24-. 

9. Sarastoaii Bhavan Text Series No. Ill pp. 7/, 20, 22, 06, 
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is in the same words as that in the MSS. in the two catalogues above-men- 
tioned except for the word “Prathamah” is as follows: — ‘'Thus ends the 
Stabaka in the VedantahalfaloMha composed by Madhusudana Saraswati, a 
peripatetic teacher of the illustrious order of Parmahamsas”. There is 
thus no mention of his Guru Vis'wes'wara but the above reference in the 
other works to this and one to the Siddhantahindu at p. 87 of the printed 
edition leave no doubt as to its being a work of the same author. 


{Ji) Samdc'p as^dnraJca-sdrasamgraha. 

This has been printed along with the original work itself in two 
volumes as No. XVIII of the Kas'i Sanskrit Series. The colophon at the 
end of the first chapter thereof is exactly in the same words as that at 
the end of the Advaitaratna and the wording of those at the end of the 
other three chapters is also the same but with this difference that instead 
of the word “Pujyapadas'ishya” after the word ‘‘Vis'wes'wara Saraswati” 
there is the word “S'ripadas'ishya” which makes no difference so far as our 


present purpose 


Mor 


first line of the introductory 


verse no. 2 Dherein is the same as the corresponding line of the correspond- 
ing introductory verse in the Advaitasiddhi. There is thus a statement 
therein of S'ri Rama, Vis'wes'wara and Madhava being the Gurus of the 
author. Lastly, although I have not been able to find any reference therein 
to any other work of the author or any direct reference thereto in any 
other work of his, I confidently believe that what the author means by 
saying in the Advaitaratna at p. 46 that the subject how Asambhavana 
of two sorts is removed has been dealt with in details elsewhere, is that he 
has done so in the 2nd paragraph at the beginning of the commentary on 
Chapter III of the Samlcse^a 8dr%raka and in the portion of the commentary 
on Chapter IV. thereofh This work too must therefore be held to have 
been composed by the author of the Siddhantahindu. 

% 

(5) Gudharthadipihl . 

This is a very lucid and popular running commentary on the Bhaga- 

wadgltd. It has been printed by the Anandas'ram Press of Poona along with 
the original work and another commentary by S'ridhara. At the end of each 
chapter thereof there is a colophon in the same wording as that at the end of 
the commentary on the second, third and fourth chapters of the Samksepa 
Sdr%raka i. e. to say, the author has therein acknowledged Vis'wes'wara 
Saraswati as his Guru, Secondly, the first line of the last of the 5 verses 
put in at the end of the work is the same as the correspending line of 
introductory verse no. 2 in the Advaitasiddhi and Sdrasamgraha. Thirdly, 
although I have not been able to find any reference therein to any of the 
other works previously mentioned, I have found therein under B. G. VIL 
16 and XVIII. 66 distinct references to Bhagawadbhaktirasdyana, a work 

1. Kds'lSanskrU Series No. XVIII Yol, II pp. 14547 and 357. 
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about whicb, as I shall later on show, there can be no doubt as to its 

being a work of the author of the Siddhantahindu. I have also found it 

✓ 

acknowledged by the author in the A dvaitasiddhi as his own work^. This 
then adds one more valuable work to the list of the works of the same 
author, 


(6) Bhahtimsdyana or BhagivadhhaUirasdyana. 

The first Ullasa only of this work was once printed at Calcutta but 
recently all the three Ullasas have been brought out by Goswami Damodar 
S'astri in the Achyuta Granthamala Series with a commentary of the author 
on the first Ullasa and his own on the other two. Each Ullasa thereof 
contains several Karikas and on the first there is also a commentary in 
prose composed by the author himself. At the end of each Ullasa there 

is a colophon to the following effect, namely; — “Thus ends in th&Bhaga- 

ivadhhahtimsayana composed by the illustrious Madhusiidana Saraswati, a 
peripatetic teacher of the order of Paramahamsas”^. There is thus no 
mention in it of the name of his Guru Vis'wea'wara but there is another 
strong internal evidence therein of its being the work of the same author 
and that is that in the commentary under Karika 19 of Ullasa I the 
reader is asked to refer for details as to how the. mind can assume the form 
of an object, to the author’s VedantakalpakdikS,^ and in that under 
Karika 23 of the same Ullasa he is asked to refer for details as to the 
way in which the knowledge of an object arises, to the author’s Siddhcinta- 
bindud' This is then the sixth additional work 
our author. 


falling to the credit of 


(7) Bhagawataprathamadloha-vyahliyd. 

This is a commentary on only the first verse namely, “Janmadya- 
sya yatah &;c.” of the Bhagawat Puraua and was published along with 10 
other commentaries, 9 in Sanskrit and 1 in Hindi by Nityaswarupa 
Brahmachari of Vrindavan in S. 1955 at pp, 27-31 of the first volume of 
his Bhagawat Purina. The author’s intention seems to have been to write a 
commentary on either the whole work or a greater portion of it than one 
verse only because there is no colophon and because it is therein stated at 
the end: — “All the varieties of experiences of the sentiment of Bhakti have 
been stated by us in the Bhaktiras&yana. Some of them will be stated here 
also”®. This does not seem to have been done in the subsequent part of the 
work as printed. The reference to the BhaJdirasdyana shows that it is the 
work of the same author. 


1. Oujrat% Press edition p, 7 Jj-If., 

% 

3. Achyuta. Granthamala Series No, IP, p, 

4. Ibid p, B6. 
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(8) Mahimnastotra-tlhic 

TliG original stotra is reputed to have been composed by Pushpa- 
danfcacharya and was published with Madhuaudana Saraswati’ s commentary 
by the Nirnaya Sagar Press. It appears from the last verse thereof that it 
had been orally recited by him and committed to writing by somebody else. 
Ajaparently it contains a eulogy of God S'iva but Madhusudana Saras wati 
has so construed the wording of all the verses thereof as to make them 
applicable both to that god and to Vishnu. In the beginning of his commen- 
tary there is a verse containing an obeisance to his Guru Vis'wea'wara and 
at the end there is a colophon to the following effect: — “Thus ends the 
commentary on Mahimnastuii composed by the illustrious Madhusudana 
Saraswati, a bee sitting on the lotus feet of the illustrious Vis'wes'wara 
Saraswatl of the illustrious order of Paramahamsas”. Moreover in the 
portions thereof under verses 26 and 27 there is a distinct reference to the 
Veddntahalpalatikd and it is stated in the latter that it is the work of 
the same author and I believe that by the words “Anyatroktamasti tatsarva- 
matropasainhartavyam nyunatapariharaya”, which occur therein, the author 
refers the reader to the concluding portion of the commentary on Verse 
Vin of the Bas'aslokid It must therefore be included amongst the works 

of our author. 


(9) Prasthanahheda. 

This work in the form in which it is printed by the Vani Vilas Press 
does not seem from its colophon to have.beeu composed by any Madhusudana 
Saraswati but some later student seems to have made it out of the commen- 
tary on Verse 7 of the Mahimnastotra-tikd with slight modifications here 
and there in order to give it the appearance of an independent work. 
Therefore though it contains much valuable information as to some of the 
Sastras it does not make any addition to the number of works of our author. 


[10) Harilild' Vyakhyd . 


This is a commentary on the Harilild of Vopadeva which is, so to 
say, a key to the study of the Blidgawat Purdna. It was printed at Calcutta 
in 1920 with an Introduction by two S'astri’s of Bengal. It is divided into 
twelve chapters corresponding to those of the Parana and below the 

^ I 

commentary on each of them there is a colophon to the following effect, 

namely: — “Thus ends the Vivarana (exposition ) of the Skandha in the 

Harilild composed by the illustrious Vopadeva, made by Madhusudana 

The name of the author’s Guru is thus missing from it. In 


Saraswati 


-»j 3 
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the last of the six verses put iu at the end of the commentary, there is also 
the same name of the author without any further information. There 
is also no reference in this to any other work of the same author nor is this 
work referred to in any of the works previously mentioned, so far as I am 
aware. Nor are there any other data from which it can be judged whether 
this Madhusudana Saraswati was or Avas not identical with the author of 
the Siddhdntahindu and the said other works. The learned editors of 
that work in the Calcutta Oriental Series have however treated it as his 
work without stating what grounds they had for doing so except that 
the name Madhusudana Saraswati was common to this and the other works. 
Prof. Modi of Bhavanagar too has done so in the Introduction to his 
translation of the 8iddhdntahindu, relying probably on the said editors. 
Goswami Damodar S'astri the learned editor of and the commentator on the 
second and third Ullasas of the Bhalctirasdyana has also done so in his 
Introduction to the Achyuta Granthamala Series No. II though without 
stating any reasons. I myself too did so when I wrote my article on 
“Madhusudana Saraswati; His Life and Works”h But now when I apply 


the tests which I have applied to the previous works, I find that none 
of them applies to it. On the other hand Mm. Abhyankar S'astri, who 
has composed a fresh commentary on the Siddhantabindu and edited the 
said work along with it and an Introduction in Sanskrit, says® that there 
were five Madhusudana Saraswatis one of whom, a disciple of S'ridhara 
Saraswati was the author of this work and that he was different from the 
author of the Siddhdntahindii^. But since he does not cite any reasons 
for that statement, and is himself doubtful about its correctness, it must be 
deemed to be of as doubtful authenticity as the implied opinion of 
the editors of Harilild and others, popular belief not being a sure test. 
Therefore the conclusion that can be drawn safely is that this is a work 


of Madhusudana Saraswati bub that it is doubtful whether that indi 


vidual is or is not identical with the author of our work. 


(11) Anandamandakinl . 

This work is also on a similar footing. As printed in Kdvyamdld-^ 
2nd Guchchha it is a Sbotra in 102 stanzas in S'ardulavikridita metre 
couched in melodious and figurative language, containing a description of 
Gopalakrishua from head to foot and eulogizing his exploits upto the van- 
quishing and killing of Kanisa, composed on the basis of the story contained 
in the Bhagawat Puraiia. In the last stanza only the author gives his 
name as Madhusudana and in the colophon the work is said to have been 
composed by Madhusudana Saraswati, a devotee of the son of Nanda. 
There is no reference in it to any other work of the author and the nature 
of the work cannot even raise any such expectation. Mm. Abhyankar S'astri 
says at page 27 of the Introduction to his edition of the Siddhantabindu 

1. Annals of the JB. 0, R, I. VoL VIII pp, IJfd-oS. 

2. Government Oriental Class A. A"o. Introduction p. 27, 
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that the Anandamandakin’i, Krishnakutuhala and some Kavyas and the 
commentaries on the Harilild and Vedastuti were the works of a Madhu- 
shdana Saraswati who was a disciple of S'rxdhara Saraswati and therefore 
different from the author of the Siddhantabindu. He does not give any 
reasons for that belief and it does not seem to have been well-founded 

because there is nothing in the Anandamaoidakini to show that its author 
was the son of Arundhati and Narayana of the S andilya Gotra and a 
disciple of Krishna Saraswati as the author of Erishnakuiuhoda Nabaka 
describes himself to bek Nor is there anything in the HariUld-vydkhyd 
to establish the identity of its author with that of this Stotra. Hence this 
is one more Avork which cannot be definitely held to have or have not been 
composed by the author of the SiddJidntabinidio. 


{12) Atmahodha-tikd. 

This work has not been published so far as I am aware. I have not 
also seen a MS. thereof. But I have found one noticed in Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. at No. 1677. In the colophon thereof given in 
it, it is stated that the commentary had been composed by Madhusudana 
Saraswati. It is not referred to in any of the first 8 works above-noticed or 
in the Siddhantabindu. Mm. Abhyankar S asfcri has stated at p. 27 of his 
Introduction that the writer of this commentary was also the author of 
commentaries on Advaitasiddhi, Siddhatabindu and Siddhdntales'a but I 
have not known of any Madhusudana Saraswati having written comment- 
aries on the first two works and cannot therefore make it the basis of any 
inference as to the authorship of this work. This is thus a third Avork 
which cannot be definitely held to be the work of our author. 

(13) Vedastuti-tlkd, {14) S' dndilyasutrortlkd and 

{15) S'dstrasiddhdntales'a-tika. 

None of these three works has been published as far as I know nor 
have I seen a MS. of any of them. None of them is also referred to in any 
of the knoAvn Avorks of our author. Nq, opinion can therefore be expressed 
at present as to whether their authors were identical or different and 
Avhether the author of the Siddhantabindu Vf&s identical Avith or different 


from them or any of them. As for the last, moreover I will show later on 
that it is not possible that the author of the Siddhantabindu should have 
composed such a commentary. 


{16) AshtaviJcriti'Vivarana or vivriti. 

This work was published with a commentary at Calcutta in S'ake 
1811 by S. S. Bhattcaharya. In the first verse the author thereof says that 
he is a Maskari i. e. a Sannyasin of the name of Madhusamsudana and 
a (spiritual) son of the illustrious KrishnadAvaipayana. Beyond that he 
does not give any more information about himself in any part of the work 

1, Annals of the B, 0, E I. Vol. XIII. p. 2. 
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or even in the colophon which merely says : — “Thm ends the A shtavilcriti- 
vivriti". Thus this work is not even written by a man of exactly the same 
name as the Siddhantabindu and the subject-matter thereof being quite 
different from those of the other known works of our author, it does not 
even deserve mention in the list of his doubtful works. 

{17) Edjndmpratihodhah. 

Although this work has been put down by Aufrecht under the 
name of Madhusudana Saraswati I have shown in the Annals of the 
B. 0, R, 1} that the full name of the author thereof as appearing from 
a single available MS. thereof was Madhusudanananda Saraswati and that 
he was a disciple of one Akhandananda as distinguished from Via'wes'wara 
Saraswati. There is also no reference to this work in any of the first 8 
works above-mentioned or in the Siddhantabindu or vice versa and the 
nature of the work which I have explained in the said article at sufidicient 
length excludes the possibility of there being any such. It is therefore 
definitely not a work of our author. 

(18) KrishnaJcutuhala Ndtalca. 

This work has been put down in Aufrecht’s Catalogue under the name 
of Madhusudana Saraswati along with the Siddhantabindu, Advaitasiddhi 
and others. It has not been published so far but I happened to examine a 
MS. thereof and have embodied the result thereof in our article which is 
published in the same journal.^ I have stated therein that it is sufficiently 
clear from the biographical details to be found in the drama that though its 

author’s name was Madhusudana Saraswati he was not a disciple of Via'we- 

% 

s'wara Saraswati but of one Krishna Saraswati, and not a son of Purandara- 
charya of the Kas'yapa Gotra hut of Narayaua of the S andilya Gotra. There 
is also no reference therein to any of the works of our author. Nor is there 
any to it in any of them. It can therefore be stated definitely that this is not 
a work of our author. Mm. Abhyankara S'astri has stated in his Introduction 
to the Siddhantabindu^ that the author of this drama was also the author 



cannot say anything definitely about the identity or otherwise of the 
authors of the two other works but can confidently state that there is no 
probability of the author of this drama being also the author of EariUld- 
vydkhyd because while the latter is identified by other students of Madhu- 
Budana’s works with the author of the Siddhantabindu, VeddntalcalpalatiJcd 

and other works on the Vedanta philosophy there is positive evidence 
showing that the author of this drama was not identical with him. This 
work also should therefore be excluded from the list of the works of 
our author. 

1. Vol. IX. pp. 313-23, 

2. Yol. XIIL pp. 1-16, 

3. Government Oriental Series, Class A, JYo, 2, p. 27. 
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(1 9) Is'warapratipattiprakds^a 


This work was brought to light for the first time hy Mr. Ganapati 
S astri of Trivendrum in 1921. He stated in his short preface to it that 
its author was the same Madhuaudana Saraswati who is well-known as 
the author of many important wmi’lcs such as Gudharthad'lpikd and others 
but made no attempt to prove that statement. Prof. Modi has however 
examined it critically and having compared its contents with those of the 
Siddhantahindu, Mahimnastotra-tlJcd, and BhdgawatapratJiamas'loka-Hkd, 
come to the conclusion that although there is no direct reference to 
any other work of our author in the said work, there are good grounds 

for holding that the author of those three works and that of Is'waraprati- 
pattipmkds' a were identical. I have thought over the question carefully 
in the light of the reasons given by him in support of his conclusion and 
referred to the particular passages in those works which he has compared 
and am glad to be able to agree with him fully in his said conclusion and 
add one more proof of the authors of the Siddhantahindu and of this 
work being identical, namely that while stating the conclusion that autho- 
ritativeness consists in the capability to impart the knowledge of a thing 
with a purpose, which is not contradicted and is unknown, not in having 
the lay iug down of an inj unction to do an act as an aim, the author has 
stated that this subject has been "treated in details elsewhere” and that 
is found done in the introductory passage of the latter workh The 
tendency which the author displays in this work to give a Vedantic colour 
to a subject pertaining to religion is also an additional ground supporting 
the same conclusion for the same tendency is observable in the Bhaldi- 
rasdyana and Mahimnastotra-Ukd. This work can therefore be safely 
included amongst the works of the author of the Siddantahindu. 


To sum up, the result of the scrutiny of the Avorks going by the 
name of Madhusudana Saraswati is that out of the 20 works including the 
Siddhantahindu above-referred to there are in all ten works which 
can safely be believed to have been composed by the same individual 
namely; — (1) Siddhantahindu; (2) Advaitasiddhi ; (3) Advaitaratnamk- 
s' ana; (4) Veddntakalpalatikd ; (6) SamJcsepasdrwaka-sdrasarfigraha ; 
(6) Gudhdrthadipikdi ; (7) Bhagaxvadhhaktimsdyana ; (8) Bhdgawata- 

prathamasloka-vydlchyd ; (9) Mahininastotra-t%kd (including the Pra- 

sthanahheda therein) and (10) Is'imrapratipattipmkds' a ; that there 

are three works namely : — (1) EariUld-vydkhyd, (2) Anandamandakini 

and (3) Atmahodha-Ukd which though the Avorks of a Sannyasiu of 
the same name cannot be confidently held to be the compositions of the 
same author, and that there are three more Avorks, namely : — (1) iHajflam- 
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pratihodhah, (2) Krishmlevjtuhala Ndtaka and (3) Ashtavikriti-vivriti, 
about; which it can confidently be said that they are not the works of 
the same author but of another Madhusudana Saraswati and that there are 
three works, namely:— (1) Vedastuti-tiM , (2) S'dndilyasutra-tiJcd and 
^3) S' dstrasiddhdnialeB' a-tiJcd. about whose authorship no opinion can be 
confidently expressed one way or the other. Such being the case, we shall 
take into consideration the first ten works and if necessary refer at times 
to the next three but ignore the remaining six. Out of the said ten, the 
first six, namely: — (1) Siddhantahindib ; (2) Advaitasiddhi ; (3) Advaita-> 
ratnarahs ana ; (4) VeddntakalpalatiM (6) Sdrasamgmha SLud (S) Qudha- 
rthad^pikd are avowedly works on the philosophy of the Advaita school 
and the \&st iouY,name\y:—(l) Bhahtimsclyana (2) Mdgawataprathama- 

4 

a'loha-vydkhyd (3) Mahimnastotra-tikoj and (4) Iswarapratipattiprakasa 
are apparently works on the Bhakti cult but in each of them the Advaita 
doctrine has been anyhow brought in and some one or another new feature 
thereof is explained in order to clear up doubts. That subject is an 
interesting and important one but before we turn to it we should 
get properly acquainted with the life-story of our author as far as it can 
be gathered from the materials at our command. 


V 


W 


he lived &c. What 


Biographical Sketch of the Author. 

Although there is such a large number of works composed by this 
single individual, we do not find any other autobiographical details in any 
of them except the author’s own name and the names of his preceptors, 
have therefore to look to external sources for gathering such information 
as we can as to his place of birth, family of birth, the places where and 
the period for which he was educated, the place or places where he lived 
on joining the order of Sannyasins, the number of years for which 

some of those sources are has already been stated 

by me in my article published in Vol. VIII of the Annals of the 
B. 0. B. /. at pp. 149-58. Since then I came to know that the 
learned editor of the Veddntakalpalatikd in the Saraswati Bhawan Text 
Series, had also given a long biographical account of the author in his 
Introduction in Sanskrit. Such additional information as it contained 
was made use of in my “Reply to Criticisms” published at pp. 313—23 
of Vol. IX of the Annals of the said Institute. Since then in 1928 
the Siddhantahindu was published at Benares with the commentaries 
of Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda Saraswati and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Trimbakram S'astri of Jamnagar. In that Introduction 
it was stated that there was a tradition that Madhusudana Saraswati 
was a South Indian Brahman by birth and the account of his life given 
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in fcbe Introduction to the VedantakalpalaUka which substantially agrees 
with that given in the Introduction to the HarilUd was condemned 

o 

as based on unfounded conjectures.^ I myself too heard it from a Udasin 
now dead, who had lived at Vrindavan, Lahore, Hard war, Eishikesh and 
other places in the North for a number of years that Madhusudana 
Saraswati was believed in that part of India to be a South Indian 
Brahman by birth and to have gone to and settled in the latter part of his 
life at Vrindavan. I am still of opinion that the tradition current in the 
learned circles in Bengal and at Benares is more reliable than the other 
for several reasons. Firstly, the latter tradition is found recorded, in (1) a 
work in MS. form called Vaidikavddamlmdnsd in the possession of Pandit 
Halidas Siddhantavagis'a, a member of the same family, in which old 
materials, one of which is a work named Bhavabhumi-vdrtd, a history of 
Kotallpada, composed by Kaghaveudra Kavis'ekhara as early as A. D. 1667, 
have been made use of, (2) a Kulapanjikd, probably a family chronicle 
which is mentioned in the Introduction to the Vcddntakalpalatikd 
(3) more than one work of modern times e. g. the Viswakosh ( Encyclopoadia 
Bengalinica) and (4) the long and scholarly Introduction by Mr. Eajendra- 
nath Ghosh to his edition of this authors Adviiasiddhi. Secondly, 
whereas there is only a bare name of the one tradition we have in 
the other all the necessary details of the life of the author before 

and after renunciation upto death. Thirdly, whereas no South Indian 
Pandit or scholar has come forward to say that the tradition relied on by 
me was unreliable for particular reasons, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti of 
Bethune College, Calcutta has come forward to confirm it with authorities 
of which I was not aware.^ He says further that he and some well-known 
Pandits of Bengal including Pandit Haridas who is in possession of the 
MS. of the Vaidikamdamimansd, take pride in cherishing the belief 
that they belong to the same family as the distinguished author of our 
work and that older people amongst them still offer Tarpana in the name 
of Madhusudana who is believed to be identical with our author. In kind 
response to my request he has also supplied me with a list of the members 

of the family who have had distinguished literary careers to his knowledge 
and thereout I mention the names of those whom I consider Worthy of 
having their memory preserved. They are: — (1) Jayanarayan Tarkaratna, 
a veteran Naiyayika who flourished in the nineteenth century, has left a 
work on Nyaya called TarkamtndvaU and was for some time a professor 
at the Government Tol (school) at Navadwipa; (2) S'aa'adhara Tarka- 
chhdamani who was a well-known orator and a Bengali author and exerted 
himself in order to defend the orthodox Hinduism against the attacks of the 
reformers in the press and on the platform, Sadhanapradipa and Dharma- 


1. Ohaukhamha Sanskrit Series No, LXY, Introduction p, 8, 
3. AnnaU of the B. 0, B. I, Vol, IX, pp, Z0d~12, 
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vydkhyd being fwo of tlie works left behind by him as evidence of his fervour 
in the sacred cause of the ancient Hindu culture ; (3) Kalinath Madhyastha, 
who, though not a great scholar, distinguished himself as a humorous critic 
of society, the work left by him being KhaimdrchcLnachanclrikd, a novel 
work in which an imaginary deity named Khaima (the Great Eater) is 
depicted as visiting several rendezvous of society and exposing its foibles; 

(4) Sitanath Siddhantavagis'a, a specialist in Sanskrit 
good poet who has brought out several works on Kalapa Vj'akaraua^ and 
Vedic rituals some of which are; 

samjivani, a commentary on the Kaldpavyoikarana and Purohitaprad^pa ; 

(5) Haridas Siddhantavagis'a who has brought out editions of almost 
all the popular Kavyas and Natakas with Sanskrit commentaries of his 
own, has composed and published several new dramas and Smriti works 
in Sanskrit, some of which are: — Virdjasarojin^, and SmritichiThtdmani, 
has also commenced to edit the Mahabharata with a Sanskrit 
commentary of his own and a translation in Bengali, some parts whereof 
have already been published, and is the same Pandit who is above spoken 
of as being in possession of the VaidiJcavadamimansd ; (6) Kalipad Tarka- 
charya, who is the author of several Kavyas and Natakas in Sanskrit, the 

names of those of them that are published being ; — Naladariiayantiyam 
and SyamojTitoddhdra, is also a writer of good lyric poetry and has 
edited several works on the Nyaya and Vais'eshika systems with 
Sanskrit commentaries, some of which are : — Muktivada of Oadadlmra, 
P ms' astapddahhdshy a tvith the Sivkfi of Jagadis'a and Bhdshdratna of 
Kanada Bhatpcharya, and was also the editor of the Sanskrit journal of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad for about ten years ending with A. D. 1930; 
(7) Harihar S'astri who was a professor in the Oriental Department of the 
Benares Hindu University, has to his credit a commentary of his own in 
Sanskrit on S'abdakhanda, a work on Navya-Nyaya which has been publi- 
shed recently, and wrote articles on philosophical subjects in Bengali journals 
such as the Bhdratavarsha and used to edit the Vang asdhity a’. (8) Kalidas 
Vidyavinoda who is the author of a Mahakavya dealing with the life-story of 
S'ivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire. (9) Revati Mohan Kavyaratua, 
who is the State-Purohit at Agartala in Tipperah Bag. To these I add the 
tenth name of my informant Mr. Chintaharana Chakravarti Kavyatirtha M. A., 
who is a lecturer in Sanskrit at Bethune College, Calcutta, and has rendered 
great services to the advancement of Sanskrit and 
contributing articles on subjects connected with the literatures of the two 
languages to the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian 
Historical Quarterly &c. He wrote once that some of the descendants of 


Bengali learning by 


1. “Kalapa Vyakarana” means the system of grammar as revealed to God 

Kartikeya on a peacock’s tail. Por details vide Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammer, 
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the family could even trace their descent from Yadavananda upto the 
thirteenth degree and being requested to supply me with the complete 
pedigree of at least one branch of the family to which he belonged, has sent 
that of his own which I give below : — 


S'rl Rama Mis'ra 


1 

Madhava 


t 

Gopala 


Gaiiapati 

I 

Sanatana 

1 

[ rish n agiuiarn a va 

* o • » 


Jitamitra 


Acharyas'ekhara 


Purandara 


I 

S'rinath Yadavanand EamalanayaTUi Vagia'a Nameunkwown 

Chudamani Nyayacharya (latterly known as Goswami 

Madhusvdana 

4 

raswati ) 


■ 

Gauridas 


Vis'wanatha 


Tarkapaiichanana 


Raghunatha 


Madhav Avilamba 
Saraswati 


f 

Vauinatha 

Rudrarama 


I 

Ghanaa'yama 

Ramapati 

J 

Gauriprasada 

I 

Madanamohana 

I 

Jnanadakaiitha 

f I 

I 

Chiutaharaiia 


This way Mr. Chakravarti is only the tenth in descent from 
Yadavananda but it is nevertheless proof of the pride of lineage spoken 
of by him and therefore in the absence of an equally positive proof of the 
other tradition must go to establish the reliability of that tradition. 

Fourthly, the river Madhumati in the Faridpur District which Madhu- 
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sudana was, according to that tradition, able to cross through the favour 

of God Varuna, while it was in an overflooded condition when he 

• ■ 

started on his journey to Benares for getting himself initiated into 
the order of Sannyasins, is still believed to have received that name on 
account of the above miracle and the members of the family of the author 
still believe that they are immune from being drowned in that river owing 
to a boon conferred by that God on the said occasion. Moreover the 
memory of our author’s father Piirandaracharya is found still preserved by 
a temple of his family goddess Daks'iuamiu-ti Kali and a tank facing it. A 
popular reading room and library have also been founded in 1920 in the 


native village of our author and given the name 


“Madliusudana Saraswati 


Mandir” in order to keep his memory greenb No such relics are preserved 
and no such memorials are known to have been raised in any part of 
Southern India. Fifthly, this tradition is substantially confirmed by Goswami 
Damodar S astri in his Introduction to his edition of the BhaJdirasdyana on 
the strength of an oral tradition narrated to him by his Guru Mm. Yadhunath 
S'arma Bhattacharya, a teacher of Navya-Nyaya at Navadwupa (Nadia) 
Lastly, it is acknowledged as the only available source by another scholar 
Prof. Modi of Bhavnagar in his Inbroduction. to his translation of this work 
and is not attacked as unreliable by Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya who would, I 
believe, have done so surely if be bad been convinced that the tradition as 
to the South Indian birth of Madhusudana Saraswati was more reliable 
than the other which I had made use of. Belying therefore upon that 
tradition as supplemented by other traditions, which are accepted by all as 
authoritative, I give the following brief sketch of our author’s life. 

His original name was Kamalanayana. That Kamalanayana was 
one of the fofir sons of Purandarachnrya of Kotalipada in the district of 
Faridpur in Eastern Bengal, the others being SVinatha, Yadavananda and 
Yagis'achandra, Purandaracharya was the sixth in descent from Rarna Mis'ra, 
a Kanojee Brahman of the Kas'yapa Gotra who had migrated with other 
Brahmans to Bengal and settled at Navadwipa (Nadia) in the Burdwan 
district of Western Bengal owing to the religious persecutions of Emperor 
Shahabuddin Ghori. GunaruavacLarya, the father of Purandara 
migrated from Navadwipa to Yas'ohara in Eastern Bengal and Purandara 
again migrated to Kotalipada. in the Faridpur district and built there a 
hou.se and a temple of Daks'iuamurti Kalika. He gave education of a 
high order to his sons and Yadavananda and Kamalanayana thereout 
turned out to be brilliant. The latter according to Goswami Damodar 
S'astri studied Nyaya under Hari Eama Tarkavagis'a who is identified with 
S'ri Rama, the first of the three Gurus mentioned in the Advaitaaiddhi and 
Oudharthadipikd. Some believe that this Hari Rama tvas his Paramaguru 
i. e. Guru’s Guru. He took Sannyasa shortly after the completion of his 
study on realizing the futility of doing works for the sake of gain when the 


again 

O 




1. Ibid, pp, 810-11, 
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chief of Madhavpasa under whose pvotecLion his father lived declined to 
make a grant of a piece of land to his father io recognition of the attain- 
ments of his said two sons and repaired to Benares. There he came in contact 
with Vis'wes'wara Saraswati who is referred to in 7 works of his as his Guru 
and got himself initiated into the fourth order and received the name 
Madhusudana Saraswati. Thereafter he studied the Vedanta works under 
Madhava Saraswati who is referred to in the Advaitaaiddhi and O'udhd- 


as his third Guru and again in the second to the fourth verses 
at the end of the former as the one through whose favour he became versed 
in the meanings of the Scriptures. While living at Gopala Math on Chatuh- 
shashtbi Ghiit in Benares he established his reputation as a venerable saint 
and a profound scholar and composed the works above-noted which won 
for him a permanent and prominent place amongst the exponents and the 
defenders of the Advaita doctrine and attracted friends and followers. A 



prominent one from amongst his friends w^as the famous Bindi poet 
Tulsidas and from amongst his followers, Purushottama Sarasw^ati whose 
commentary has been published iu this Volume. Moreover Farquliar hag 

4 

narrated in an article entitled 'The Organization of the Saunyasia of the 
Vedanta”^, a tradition that he once felt much aggrieved on finding Sannyasis 
killed by armed Fakirs who were protected from mob-violence and from 
government interference on account of their privileged position under the 
Moghal rule, because Sannyasia could not resist their attacks or retaliate 
owing to their vow of Ahimsa (non-violence), and approached Emperor 
Akbar with a view to obtain protection for them, that Raja Birbal who was 
present at the interview suggested that non-Brahmans might be admitted 
into the order of Sannyasis and allowed to bear arms, that Madhusiidaua and 
the Emperor both agreed and the latter promised to give protection to such 
armed Sannyasins from government interference on account of their sacred 
order, that thenceforth non-Brahmans were admitted into seven of the ten 


sub-orders of Sannyasis and that as a consequence thereof while in Southern 
India all the ten orders are reserved for Brahmans, in Northern India only 


three namely, Tirtha, As'rarna and Saraswati are reserved for them. It is 


not known when and for what reason this saint left Benares but it is found 

I 


recorded that he left his mortal tenement at Hardwar at the advanced age 

of 107 years. 


VI 

Date of the Author, 

The earliest attempt to fix the date of this author was, so far as 
I am aware, made by Lassen in his preface to a reprint of Schlegel’s edition 
of the Bhagaivadgitd. He believed that the Madhusudana referred to by 
Madhavacharya in his LhdtuvriUi was Madhusudana Saraswati, the author 

1 . J. E. A. S. Jioly 1935 pp. Ji.79-86. 
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of Oudharthad^pikd. This belief was based on an opinion of Bumouf 
which as translated did not amount to more than a conjecture^. His view 
therefore that this author must have lived about the middle of the four- 
teenth century after Christ, based upon that belief was attacked by Mr. K. 
T. Telang in A Note on the Date of Madhusiidana SaraswaU published in 
Journal of the Bombay Branch oj the Royal Asiatic Society^, In that Note 
he not only rejected as unacceptable the date proposed by Lassen but also 
attempted to prove from internal and external evidence that the author 
of Qiidhdrthadlpilcd must have flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. But he seemed to have fallen 
into other errors for he identified the Madhava mentioned in the line “S'ri- 
ramavis'wes'waramadbavanam” with Madliavacharya, the author of Jivan- 
muktiviveha and believed a tradition current in Southern India that this 
man once occupied the Gadi of the Math at S'ringeri, In 1920 Ramajha 
S'arma Pandey edited the author’s Veddntakalpalatikd with an Introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit wherein he fixed his date between 1540 and 1623 A. D. 
I was not aware of those attempts to fix the date of this author till I penned 
my article on his life and works published in Vol. VIII of the Annals of the 
B. 0. R. and therefore relying on certain other data then available I 
expressed the view that this author must have lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century. Latterly I came 
to know them and in a subsequent article published in the same journal* 
showed why the view of Mr. Telang could not he accepted and that the most 
probable date was the one which I had suggested and which i.s in substantial 
agreement with that determined by the learned editor of the Veddntakalpa- 
latikd and with that suggested by a remark of Prof. Das Gupta in his History 
of Indian Philosophy. Since then Mm. Abhyankar S'astri has expressed 
a view based on a tradition current according to him amongst tho learned 
people and at the seats of learning like Benares and in the South of India, 
that Madhusudana being a contemporary of Jagannabh Pandit, Khanda Deva 
Mia'ra, Gadadhar Bhat^, and Nages'a BhatU must have flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Pie has tried to support that proposition 
by the conclusions arrived at by certain - writers as to the dates of each of 
these five Pandits and thereout as to Madhusudana Saraawati he says that 
he had referred to Appaya Diks'it’s Ealpataruparimala by namel This 
statement seems to have been made on the strength of a similar one made 
by Pandit Bala Saraswati in his Note on Appaya Diks'it in the Kurabha- 
kona edition of the Biddhdntales' asamgraha on the basis of an alleged 
mention of the author of the Parimala in the Advaitasiddhi. The learned 

1. Journal of the B. B, R. A, S, Vol. X. No, XXX, foot-note wader p. 370. 

2. Ibid. pp. S6S-77. 

3. Vol. Yin. pp. 119-58. 

4. Vol. IX. pp. 313-23. 

5. Government Oriental Series, Glass A. No. %, Introduction pp, 25-26. 
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editor of the SiddMntahindu in the Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series has 
also taken as true all the facts relied on by the learned editor of the Vedd- 
'ntahalpalaiiJcd and has therefore in order to reconcile them with this fact, 
put the author in the beginning of the seventeenth centuryk Goswami 
Damodar S'astri, the learned editor of the Bhaktiraeayana with a commen- 
tary in the Achyut Granthamala Series put him in the sixteenth century®, 
Mr. Chintaharan Ohakravarti, has confirmed the date arrived at by me and 
the learned editor of the Vcddniakalpaldtikdi on other solid grounds^. 
Lastly, Prof. Modi has on certain grounds one of which is the view of 
Mr. Telang above-mentioned, which according to him is confirmed by 
Dr. Winternitz, come to the conclusion that this author must have flourished 


between about 1495 and 1585, or 1490 and 1602 A. Dk Taking all these 
views into consideration it appears that opinions in the learned circles vary 
as to which date to assign to this author and that the earliest date that has 


been assigned to him is the middle of the fourteenth century and the latest 
the middle of the seventeenth. 


the terminus 


to the 


0 0 4 / 

stated that there being a distinct reference in the Qudj]xdTih(idApiha> to the 

of Vidyarauya Swan^i, the author of the former cannot 

4 

be placed earlier than the early part of the fifteenth century. The publi- 
cation of the Siddh dntahindio and Bhaktirasdyana since then strengthens 
that view because there is in the former a quotation from the Paftchadas'^ 
though the name of the work or its author is not mentioned therein* and in 
the latter there is a distinct statement that the subject, uamely that it is the 
mind that is the cause of the appearance of an object in a particular form 
has been treated even by Vidyarauya in the P anchadas' . In the Veda- 

ntakalpalatikd too there is a similar mention of a work called Panchadasa- 

* 

praharm which is most probably none other than the Panchadas'V. There 
is thus no doubt that our author must have lived after the Panchadaa'i and 
Jivanmuktiviveka came to be ‘ recognized as authoritative works. Now, 
Vidyaranya the author of these works w^as identical with Madhava, a 
minister of King Bukka of Vijayauagar who is known to have ruled from 

1350-79 A. Ds. The said books must have moat probably been composed 
by him after renunciation i. e. in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Moreover there is no recorded tradition as to Vidyaranya having 

1. Ghawhha7nba Smish'it Series No. LXV, hitroduction p. 11. 

2. AchyxUa Granthaxndld Series No. II p. 11, 

3. Axrnals of the B. 0. R. I. Vol. IX p. 311. 
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6. Achyxit Oranthamdld Series No 1} p. S6. 

7. Swaswaii Bhavan I ext Series No. Ill p. 87. 

8. MacdoneU's History of Sanskrit Literature p. 
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come into direct contact with the living scholars of Benares and having 
brought his works to their notice as there is in the case of Appaya Diks'ith 
I have already shown in my ‘‘Eeply to Criticisms”^ that the tradition as to 
Madhusudana being a South Indian and having occupied the Gadi of the 
Sh'ingeri Math is not reliable. It is therefore reasonable to believe that 
about half a century at least must liave elapsed after the composition of 
the said works when they found a place in Madhusudana'a collection of im- 
portant works on the Vedanta philosophy and were deemed by him worthy 
of being drawn upon for the confirmation of his views. Our author’s date 
must again be pushed even further than this, for according to the tradition 
recorded in the Introductions to the HariUla and Veddntahalpalatikd, 
which is accepted by the editor of the Siddhantahindu in the Ohaukhamba 
Sanskrit Series he was a contemporary of Emperor Akbar and came 
in contact with him ^and according to tlie one availed of by Farquhar 
the admission of Ks'atriyas and Vais'yas into seven of the ten orders of 
Sannyasins in Northern India such as Bharati, Vana, Aranya &c- was due 
to him and was the result of a suggestion made by Raja Birbal in 
order to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of Sannyasins by armed 
Fakirs®. The said Emperor ruled India from 1556 to 1605 A. D. In order 
to be able to get an audience of the Emperor, this author must have earned 
a good name. The tradition recorded in the Introduction to the HariUld 
suggests also that the Pandits of the court were so struck by his ability 

that one of them paid him the high encomium of being a man whose depth 

% 

of learning could be gauged ouly by the Goddess of Learning. He must 
in order to be able to create such an impression have before that studied 
and digested all the S'astras, which means that he must be at least middle- 
aged when in the third or fourth quarter of the sixteenth century he went to 
the said Emporer’s court and must therefore have been born about the 
second half of the century. That substantially agrees with the conclusion 
previously arrived at by me and totally with that arrived at by the learned 
editor of the VeddntaJcalpalatikd. The author’s connection with Madhava 

Avilainba Saraswati who was identified with Yadavananda by the latter 
but who liad better be identified with his son Madhava, as proved by Mr, 
Chakravarbi on the strength of the opinion of Mr. Nagendranath Vasu 
expressed in the Vanger Jdtiya Itihdsa (A History of the Castes of 
Bengal)* requires us to stick to that conclusion because MaHhava was 
patronized by King Pratapaditya of Bengal who having fouglit with Akbar 
must be deemed to have flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth and 
the former of the seventeenth. Lastly, if the Madhusudana acknowledged 


1. Pandit Bala Saraswatl’a Note on Ajipaya Diks'it in the Kumbhakona edi- 
tion of Siddhaniales'a. 

2. An7ial8 of the B. 0. B. /. Vol. /X. pp. S1S-S3. 

3. J. A. A. S. July 1926 pp. fI9-80. 
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in the Sarvasiddhmiarahasya-vivamna by its author S'esha Gowinda, son 
of S'esha Krishna who was the Guru of Bhattoji Diks'it, as his Guru, is our 
author as ho is believed to be by tlie editors of the Veddniakalpalatihd and 
BhaJdirasciyana and was a co-student of and had in later life a debate 
with Gadadhara Bhattacharya and was also a contemporary of Tulsidas tlie 
Hindi poet who composed Edmachariia'indnasa, as stated by the editors 
of the Ilarilild md Veddntakalpalatikd and the Chaukhamba edition of the 
Siddhantahindu, the same date must be held to be the true one, for Bhattoji 
Diks'it, Gadadhara and Tulsidas are known to have flourished in the reign 
of Akbar. Hence the terminus a quo pointed at by the references to the 
Panchadasi and Pivanmuktiviveka must be brought down to about the 
end of the second half of the sixteenth century. 


This conclusion does not fib in with the stories in the Nijawdoid 
of the Vallabha sect which have been considered by Prof, Modi. But it 
appears from his own criticism in note 6 below p. 23 of his Introduction to 
be a record of legends made by some one having an imperfect knowledge, 
after the lapse of several years from the death of Vallabhacharya. Moreover 
if these legends are true there ought to be some references to the tenets 
of the Vallabha sect in the writings of our author but none such have been 
pointed out as yet. It is nob also .possible that he should have gone to 

Prayag and should have been living there in the early part of his life 
because he must be about 25 years old at least when he left his father’s 
house as he had by that time studied the other S'astras and the works on 
Navya-nyaya like Tattiaachintdonani and as according to the Vaidikavada- 

himself initiated into the 
the Vedanta philosophy 


miuidnsd he first repaired to Benares and got 


OH 


fourth order and studied the principal works 
there and JBhaktirasdyana to which there is a reference in Episode No. xxix 
actually presupposes the previous composition of the Veddntahalpalatikd 
which, shows that its author had thoroughly digested the literature not 
only of the Vedanta but also of the other systems. A. D. 1490 to 1495 
would therefore he a very late date of the birth of the author and supposing 
■that he was at least 50 years old rvhen he met Vallabhacharya at Prayag 

in 1516 A. D., his birth- date would come to 1466 A. D., the Acharya having 
lived for 15 years at Devara'i after leaving Prayag and died in 1531 A. D. 
This does not however seem to be true, for in that case he would be 90 years 
old even at the time of accession of Akbar to the throne of Delhi and the 
interview referred to by Farquhar must have taken place after the Emperor 
was well-settled in his position which did not happen for about 15-lY 
years more when Madhusudana would, according to that calculation, be over 
100 years old, an age at which a journey from Benares to Delhi, and that too 
in those days when there were no speedy and comfortable conveyances as we 
have them now, would hardly be undertaken. Then again his showing the 
Advaitasiddhi to the poet Tulsidas and the latter’s showing his Bdmacha~ 
ritarndnasa to him would be impossible iu that case, for in A. D. 1584, 
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which is the date of a MS. of the latter in the poet’s ow'h hand in the library 
of the Queen’s College at Benares according to Pandit Ramajfta, our author 
could not have been living, the longest life believed to have been enjoyed by 
him being that of 107 years and that must have been over in A. D. 1573 if 
he was born in 1466. A. D. The calculation based upon the pedigree made 
out from the materials supplied by the Vaidikavadamwianaa would also be 
upset if the date is pushed back to 1466 or even to 1490 or 1495. Lastly, 
Nrisirhha Saraswati alia.s Nrisimhas'raina was one of those who including 
Madhava Saraswati, who was the Guru of Madhusudana Sara.swatl, w'ere 
overpowered by Narayana Bhatte in debate. This Sannyasi has noted in 
his commentary Suhodhim on the Vedd7iiasd7'a that he had composed 
it in Sake 1510 which corresponds with A. D. 15SS. If A. D. 14S0 is taken 
to be the hirtb-date of Madhusudana then too he would be 98 years old in 
the 3^ear of the composition of Suhodhinl of Nrisithhas'rania and so his Guru 
Madhava would be still older by about 20 years at least and that is an age at 
which one cannot take part in a hot debate. I therefore leave the episodes in 
the JSfijavdrid alone and hold A. D, 1540, the approximate date fixed by the 
editor of the VeddntalcaljDalatikd, to be the proper birth-date of our author. 

As for the terminus ad quern I think the date of the Baroda MS. 
of the Siddhdntahindu on which the text in this Volume has been primarily 
based to be the limit beyond which we canuot go. That date is S’ake 
1601 corresponding with A. D, 1679. Further if that MS. had been 

made during the lifetime of the author then there is a possibility of his 

having lived beyond the said date. But that does not seem to be the case 

for the only evidence that Ave have of the period for which he lived is that 

contained in the Introduction to the Harilild based upon the Vaidikavada^ 

mvmdnsd, according to it he lived for 107 years and if as rve have shown he 

was born about the end of the first half of the sixteenth century or about 

1640 A. D. as Pandit Rainajha Paudey has opined then he could not have 

lived beyond the end of the first half of the seventeenth century. This is 
confirmed from another source as well. Prof. Modi states in his Introduction at 


p. 24 that he has failed to find the reference to the author of the Parimala 
which according to Pandit Bala Saraswati existed in the Advaitasiddhi. 
I too have carefully gone through it in order to search for it and 
found that while there were several references to the Kalpakme there was 
none to the Parimala or its author. Moreover I thought at one time that 
Appaya Diks'it must have lived prior to Madhusudana because in Aufrecht’a 
Catalogue he is stated to be a fifteenth century author^ Prof. Das Gupta 
had also taken him to be a fourteenth or fifteenth century author and in the 
former again a commentary on his Siddhdntales'a had been found put down 
amongst the works of Madhusudana Saraswati. Mr. P. V. Kane has how- 
ever satisfactorily proved that Appaya Diks'it must have flourished in tlie 
latter half of the si.xteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth century^ 


1. Gatalogus Catalogorum Vol, Ip. ^2. 
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This view substanliially agrees also with those of Bhatta Atmaram Jayant 
Pandit, author of Brahnavidyapatrilcd and Mm. Gangadhar Sastri 

» ^ ~m p-Ml ^ I . 


Note 


The latter 


Prof. Modi too does not 


himself relying upon a tradition that the Diksht went to Benares in the 
latter part of his life and came in contact with Jagannath Pandit and died 
at Benares in the 72nd year of his age fixes his lifetime as A. D. 1687- 
1660. The only obstacle to a belief in this later date of the Diks'it is that 
Madhusudana Saras watl is reported to have written a com mental y on his 
Siddhdntalesa. No such book has as yet been published. Aufrecht lias 
mentioned that work under the heads ‘Madhusudana Sarasvvati and 

‘S'astrasiddhantales'asanigraha’ with a query", 
consider it possible that our author should have written a commentary on 
the said Avork, I on my part have on comparing the Siddhdntales a of Appaya 
Diks'it with the Siddhantahindu and AdvaitasiddU of our author found in 
the first work certain passages containing statements of views similar to those 
expressed by our Madhusudana in the said two works®. True, the name of 
Madhusudana is nowhere found mentioned specifically in that work and 
it is quite pos,sible that the view above-referred to may not have been first 
propounded by him but it is equally possible that Appaya Diksits attention 
may have been drawn to them by the reiteration thereof in the said 
works of our author because he had already earned a good reputation at 
least at Benares in his . lifetime by defending the Advaita doctrine against 
the attacks of the Madhavas and Nai 3 ^ayikas, because Appaya Diks'it is 
reported to have gone to and resided at Benares and died there in the latter 
part of hie life and Biddhantcdes' a is most probably a product of that 
part. It is also significant that while there are traditions as to that writer 
having come in contact with Jagannath Pandit, author of Rccsagcingddhdra 
and Bhattoji Diks'it, author of Siddhantalcaumudi, there is none as to his 
having come in contact with Madhusudana Saraswati. This can be accounted 
for in two ways, namely that our author had either left for Haidwar or 
died before the Diks'it went to Benares. The latter supposition seems 
more probable because the Diks'it had according to the tradition, come 
in contact with Jagannath Pandit who was a protege of Asaf Jah, a 
nobleman of the court of Shah Jehan who ruled from 1627 to 1658 and had 
left Delhi for Benares in disgust on learning that Aurangzeb had thrown 
his father into prison^ and must therefore have gone to Benares in or 
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about the year 1660 A. D. while Madhusudana could not have lived beyond 
1647 A. D. Hence the terminus ad quem must be contracted to 1647 and 
that done we arrive at 1540 to 1647 aa the lifetime of our author according 
to the materials now at our command. 


VII 


General Estimate of the Author’s Life-Work. 

Having ascertained the identity of the author and the particular 
period during which our author can most probably be deemed to have lived, 
we are now in a position to judge what was the task which he set before 
himself as his life's work and how far he met with success in his endeavour 
to accomplish it. 

As to that we have already had occasion to ascertain what works he 
had composed, because that was the only one in which he could be distin- 
guished from the numerous persons bearing the name ‘Madhusudana’ and 
from the few thereout who had also the suffix ‘Saras wati’ appended to their 
names. But the reader has so far been acquainted with the names of the 
works only. For our present purpose it will be necessary to probe deeper 
into them. Now out of the ten works which are ascertained to be decidedly 
our author’s compositions, five namely (1) Veddntakalpalatikd, (2) Advaifa- 
siddhi, (3) Advaitaratnarahs ana, (4) Bhaktirasdyana, and (5) Is'wara- 
prati'paUipraJcds'a, are independent works and the remaining five, namely 
(l)Siddhdntahindu, (2) Sdrasamgraha, (3) Gudharthadlpikd, (4) Bhdga- 
wataprathamas'loka-vydkhyd, and (5) Mahimnastotra-tikd are commentaries 
on the works of previous authors. Out of the three which are of doubtful 

authorship, one namely AnandamandaJcinl is an independent work and 

the remaining two, namely (2) HarilUd-vydkhyd and (3) Atmabodha-tikd 
are commentaries on the works of previous authors. The first three again 
of the independent works and the first three of the commentaries are works 
intended avowedly to expound the doctrine of the Advaita school of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy. Bhaktirasdyana seems to have been 
specially composed in order to establish that those persons who according to 
the orthodox view are debarred from resorting to the works of the first type 
for their salvation have another way, namely Bhaktimarga, open to them 
and that just as the Vedanta doctrine can be expounded scientifically with 
the help of quotations from the Upanishads so the Bhakti doctrine also 
can be established scientifically with the help of quotations taken from the 

Bhdgawatpurdna and the BhagawadgUd, Iswarapratipattiprakds'a is a 
work which, after establishing the authoritativeness of the Vedas for know- 
ing the true nature of Saguna Brahma, setting forth the views of all the 
orthodox schools except that of the Samkhyas as contrasted with those of 
the heterodox ones and that of the Samkhyas and refuting that of the latter, 
particularly expounds the nature of that Brahma on the strength of the views 

4 
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expressed with reference thereto in the Mulda'phala, S'ivatdntra and princi- 
pally Nrisiwuhatapaniyopaiiishai. This exposition seems to have been 
designed specially to establish that the Pdncharatra doctrine of the Satvata 
school is in perfect accord with the Upanished teaching as to the Upasana of 
Saguiia Brahma in the form of Omkara, This author’s commentary on the first 
verse of the Bhagawatpurdna first mentions the interpretations of the said 
verse according to three schools, the Aupanishadas, Satvata school of the Pan- 

charatras and Alamkarikas and then on showing flaws in the Arambha and 
Pariuama Yadas establishes that the Vivarta-vada resorted to by the Aupani- 
shadas for interpreting the verse is the only acceptable one. This does not 
exclude the possibility of Upasana because the Vivartavadins admit the exist- 


ence of dulity upto the time of actual self-realization. The Mahimnastotm 
was originally composed by its author in praise to God S'iva. Madhusudana 
has in his commentary interpreted the verses thereof in such a way as 


to contain eulogies of Hari i. e. Vishnu as well as as Kara i. e. S'iva. 


Although the subject-matter of the Stotra is apparently Paurauic and 
the commentator has made a free use of the contents of the S'ivapurdna 


and Vishnupurdna for explaining the meanings conveyed by the wording 
of the verses, he has also gone deeper than the surface to ascertain the 
esoteric meanings thereof and in doing so entered into long philosophical 
discussions and supported his reasoning by quotations from the principal 
Upanishads, Bhagawadglid^ Patanjali’s logasutras and other works. 
Out of the 36 verses contained in the Stotra as commented upon by our 
author the seventh has acquired a special importance Giving to the principle 
enunciated therein and owing to the commentary thereon containing a des- 
criptive catalogue of all the S'astras known to the commentator and their 

division into three groups namely, those advocating the Arambha- vada (crea- 
tion-theory ), Parinama-vada ( evolution-theory ) and Yivarta-vada ( illusory 
appearance-theory ) and a final expression of opinion that the advocates of 
the first two theories were not ignorant men but that they had propounded 


those theories in order to satisfy the conscience of those whose souls 


are not sufficiently developed to be able to realize the correctness of the 
Vivarta-vada, lest they should otherwise join the heterodox camp and 
therefore that portion of the commentary has been taken out by some one 
of his admirers and given the name Prasthanahheda, which term occurs 
in the commentary itself and was undoubtedly suggested by the expression 


'•Prablunne prastbane” employed in the verse itself to designate the 


divergent doctrines. There is much similarity also between this inter- 


pretation and the burden of the teaching imparted through the commentary 


on the first verse of the Bhdgwatpurana and iB'iuarapmtipatfiprakds'a. 


The facts that emerge in hold relief from these works of the author 
ate:— (1) that he sincerely believed that the doctrine of the Aupanishadas or 
the Advaita school as propounded by S'ankaracharya and developed by 
Sures'waracharya and his other followers was the only one which could 
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be established by a judicious use of the Upanishad texts and sound reason- 
ing and therefore made all the attempts -within his power to establish that 
doctrine in all its bearings on life and experience by composing independent 
works like i\^eVeddntalial'palati^ia, and Advaitasiddhi and commentaries 
like the SiddhdThtabindu, &nd. Sdrasamgraha; (2) that his belief therein 
had not made of him a dry Vedantin too proud of the doctrinal greatness 
of the Self to bend his head low even before the Supreme Soul ; (3) that he 
had made a full use of the double aspect of Brahmaj Nirvis'esha and Savis'e- 
sha or Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa or Nirgupa and Saguna, postulated by 
S'ankara and by resorting to the distinction between Paramarthic and 
Vyavaharic Sattas not only made room in the Advaita doctrine itself for the 
doctrine of grace which was the special feature of the Bhakti cult but also 
made out a vindication thereof by establishing that the doctrine of the 
Satvata Pancharatras was merely an adaptation of the Udgithavidya of 
the Upanishads to the changed popular beliefs (4) that the latter doctrine is 
as much capable of a scientific exposition as the Vedanta doctrine which 
had become synonymous with the Advaita doctrine so far as it relates to 
Sadyomukti (immediate absolution); (5) that he believed that the paths of 
Juana and Yoga were distinct and led to the same destination, namely self- 
realization, as established in the Yogavdsis'tha ; (6) that though a Brahmaua 
by birth and also by attainments, he was not such a social aristocrat as to 
believe that Brahmauas alone could claim the proud privilege of being the 
worthy recipients of the highest kind of favour which the Almighty could 
confer on any human beings who worshipped him devoutly and selflessly, 
namely to open their eyes to the right view of life hut a magnanimous 
soul who had realized the identity of the Self within his own body and those 
of the humblest of the humble and who believing that they had as much 
claim on his services as the members of his own class had expounded for their 
benefit the same doctrine in another form with slight variations through 
works like the Bhahtirasdyana, Bhdgawataprathamas'loka-Ukd, Mahimna- 

stotra-tikd and Is'warapratipattiprakdsa ; and (7) that he was so well 
posted in all the Vedic, Tautric and Paurauic lore that there was hardly 
any adverse view which he was not aware of, so great an adept in the art 
of debate that he found no difficulty in combating the views of the most 
stalwart champions of opposite views, whether orthodox or even heterodox 
and so thoroughly convinced of the truth of the Advaita doctrine that he 
was never dislodged from his cherished belief but always established its 
reasouablenees and acceptability, whether he Was or was not permitted to 
make use of his sound knowledge of the Upanishads, according as his 
opponent was a believer or non-believer in their authoritativeness. His 
works thus show that he interpreted every human belief and activity in 
terms of the Advaita doctrine and there are traditions that he also 


lived upto it to such an extent that he was believed by those who 
came in contact with him and is believed by his admirers even to this 
day to have had Saks'atkara (realization) of the true nature of the 
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Self. That was the result most probably of Upasana which according 
to him was an easy means to the attainment of the state of Samadhi 
(trance). The special object of his adoration was S'ri Krishna of Go kul 
and Yrindaban whom he believed to be Brahma in human form and to 
be the Highest Essence concievable by man^ without whose adoration 
final absolution was impossible®. He was not unmindful of the fact that 
some Yogis visualized the Jyotiswarupa of the Highest Essence but to that 
he was indififerent and had taken a special liking for the young Krishna 
moving about on the banks of the Jamna®. But great as his love for the 
Supreme Lord in that form was and much as he recommended devotion 
towards Him to the aspirants, he not only never lost sight of the Advaita 
doctrine according to which all duality is philosophically unreal but on 
the contrary looked upon the realization thereof as the very object of 
devotion towards Him^. 


The reader must have been curious to know what that doctrine, 
which had become the bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the author 


and completely changed his whole outlook on life, a consummation which 
many aspire for but very few attain to, was. In order to acquaint him 
with that, I propose to carry him with me through the long but never- 
theless highly interesting history of the Vedanta system of philosophy, of 
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which, it is an off-shoot, since the golden age in the history of Aryavarta in 
which our worthy ancestors were privileged to realize the noble ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, 

VIII 

4 

Previous History of the Vedanta System. 

The history of this system can be traced satisfactorily if we first 
understand the significance of the term “Vedanta” itself and know why it 
came to be associated with this particular system of philosophy. 

(i) Significance of the term ‘Veddnta\ 

The term ‘Vedanta’ when used in the singular number, may accord- 
ing to the context mean either ‘the aim of the Vedas’ or ‘the end of the 
Vedas’. S'ankaracharya has used it also in the sense of an XJpanishad 
text as in the compound word ‘Prativedantam’ which occurs in his Bhdshya 

on Bmhmaautm II. 3. 5, and III. 3. 1, wherein the said word forms 
the second member of the compound. When however it is used in the 
plural number as ‘Vedantas’ or as the first member of a compound such as 
‘Vedantadars'anam’ or ‘Vedantasiddham’, a compound which occurs in the 
loth verse of the Daa'aa'loki, it invariably means ‘the end of the Vedas’ \ 
According to the orthodox view the ‘Vedas’ mean not only the Samhitas 

bub also the Brahmanas, Arauyakas and Upanishads. The Upanishads 
thereout form, generally speaking, the end or the concluding portions of 
each such Veda and therefore the term ‘Vedantas’ came to signify the 
Upanishad portion of a Veda, though as we have them now they do not 

always satisfy that test. Thus, for instance the Is'opanishat forms the 
last i, e. fortieth Adhyaya of the S'uldayajurveda Sarrihita, the Brihadd- 
ranyaJcopanishat, that of the S'atapatha Brdhmana of the same Veda, the 
Chhdndogyopamskat of the Tdnda Mahdbrdhmana of the Samaveda, the 
Aitareyopanishat of the Aiiareydranyalca which is included in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana of the Eig-veda, and so on. Subsequently the system of 
philosophy which mainly depended upon these ‘Vedantas’ for the exposition 
of their doctrine came to be designated as the Vedanta system. How this 
came to be will be clear later oa 

(£) What is an Upanishad? 

In order to know wbat an XJpanishad is, it is necessary to know 

briefly what is a Samhita, what is a Brahmaua and what is an Arauyaka 
because we have to distinguish the works known as the Upanishads 
from those other classes of works comprised in the term ‘Vedas’. A Sam- 
hita thereout is a collection of Mantras (incantations) containing prayers, 

1. Vide BrihadaraT^yahhdshya-mrttiha — Samhandhavdrttiha, verses 160 161 
\90, ‘ISO, ms, S15, U5, vri, Skl, o61-6%, 568, 709, im, 898, 1081. 
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formulas, songs or magic spells used at sacrifices such as the Dars'apuriia- 
masa, Agnishtoma, Vajapeya, Vratyashtoma, As'wamedha, Kajaauya &c. 

which were performed by the Aryas in the Vedie period of Indian history. 
The Brahmanas are works containing collections of the explanations or 
utterances of learned priests, the doctors of the science of sacrifice on 
several points of the ritual arising in the course of sacrifices, which are 
very often illustrated hy old Gathas i. e. traditional stories and Itihasas 
and Purauas i. e. historical and mythological legends and which therefore 
include also discussions on points of grammar, phonetics, astronomy, cos- 


mogony, geometry and other sciences. The Aranyakas are the forest texts 
containing “the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice and priestly philoso- 
phy”^ and were therefore tought by forest-dwelling hermits to those only 


who themselves also had adopted the forest-life. As distinguished from 


these three classes of works the Upanishads are those portions of the Saih- 


hitas, Brahmanas or Aranyakas which deal with the nature of the human 
soul, its relation to Brahma the first cause, the nature of the worldly phe- 


nomena, the evolution thereof, the ways of realizing the true nature 
of Brahma &c. The term ‘Upanishad’ is thus applied to those works which 
treat of Brahmavidya i e. the science of Brahma, the unknown cause of 
the universe. But that is its secondary meaning. Its primary meaning is 
Brahmavidya itself.^ In the Upanishads themselves it is found used in 
three different senses namely, (1) the secret significance of the mystic sylla- 
ble Om 1 (2) the secret word i. e. to say, expressions and formulas known 
only to the initiated e. g. ‘Tajjalan’ and ‘Satyasya satyam’ which are desig- 
nations of the Highest Essence ; and (3) a secret text i. e. to say, a text 
containing an esoteric doctrine or secret knowledge®. The one idea com- 
mon to all these senses is that of secrecy. 



Agreeably to these senses here and there as in Chhdndogya III. 11. 
4 ., 6 we meet with words of caution against imparting a particular Vidya 
to any one but the eldest son of or a disciple residing with the Guru. These 
ideas of mysticism and secrecy seem to have been associated with that 
term because there was a time in the history of India when the Upanishads 
were tono^ht in an undertone to pupils sitting at a reverential 
distance but nevertheless beside ( Upa-ni-sad ) because the teaching 
contained therein was of such a character that if it were to he listened 
to hy others not qualified for it, the social edifice of the Aryans was 

1. History of Indian Literature by Winterniiz Vol, I as translated by Mrs. 


were 


Kelhar, p. 233. 


2. Brihdaranyabhdshya-vdrttika, Sambandhavdrltika, verses 3-7. 


3. History of 


by ■ Winterniiz Vol, I, as translated by 


244 , foot 
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likely to tumble 


In judging how far aud of what age this could 


be true, we have to distinguish between the portions of the present 
Upanishads written by the compilers thereof and the old stories incorporo 


rated in them. When 


do so and reflect over the difference between 


them we can draw the inference that the above kind of restriction must 

have been imposed in the age in which the Aryan society was reorganized 
in such a way as to divide its members into four castes, namely Brahmaiia, 

Ks'atriya, Vais'ya and Sudra and into four orders, namely Brahmacharin, 
Grihasthin, Vanaprastbin, and Sannyasin and that in the previous age 
of which we get an idea from the old stories i. e. to say, in the age in which 
the Brahmauas and Ks'atriyas freely intermarried and the former did 
not think it derogatory to learn Brahmavidya from the latter, conversations 
on that \ idya took place freely in royal and sacrificial assemblies. Thus 


in Chhandogya 


^4 ’'ve are told that Prachinas'ala Aupamanyava, 


Satyayajna Paulushi, Indradradyumna Bhallaveya, Jana S'arkaraks'ya, Budila 
As'wataraswi conferred together on the nature of Atma and of Brahma, 

that when they could not come to a decision they went to Uddalaka Aruiii 
and requested him to enlighten them but he replied that it was As'wapati 
Kaikeya, King of Kekaya who had then been thinking over that subject and 
that therefore they should go to him, that therefore they including Uddalaka 


repaired to the king and he after 


examining 


what each thought to be 


the place of the VaisVauara, the soul in the state of waking in the human 
body, told them that whoever worshiped the Vais'wanara in the portion 
of the body from the crown of the head to the neck became happy. 

Similarly in JBrihadaranyaJca II. 1. Driptabalaki Gargya goes to Ajatas'atru 
of Kas'i and offers to teach him the nature of Brahma. The king expresses 
his joy at that offer remarking that now-a-days people run to Janaka for 
that knowledge. But when the former proceeds to do that he is outwitted 
by the latter and strange to say, instead of he imparting the knowledge 
to the king, is obliged to seek it from the latter and he readily complies 
with the request. The same story is found repeated with some variations 
in KamMiahi Brahmanopaniahat IV. In Chapter III of the former 
Upanishad we are told that King Janaka of Videha offered a reward of one 

hundred cows to the horns of each of whom 10 gold coins had been tied, 
to whomsoever was versed in Brahmavidya from amongst the Brahmauas 

who had assembled at a sacrifice, that Yajoavalkya from amongst the 
Brahmauas asked a pupil of his to drive away the cows to his hermitage, 
that thereupon several Brabmanas challenged him to prove that he was versed 
in that lore, that a wordy warfare then ensued between Yajnavalkya on 
the one hand and the Brahmauas including a woman named Gargi Vachaknavi 
On the other as to the nature of Atma and the former came out victorious. 
In Chapter IV. 1 to 4 also of the same Upanishad we read of discussions 
between Yajnavalkya and Janaka as to the nature of Atma, the experiences 
in dreams, deep sleepj the region to which the soul geea on being freed from 
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the body &c. and that when the latter finds that the sage knows more than 
he himself had thought over or gathered from other thinkers, gets down 

from 


’ is 


throne, falls at his feet and implores him to accept him as his 
disciple and then the latter imparts him the desired knowledge. In 
Chhdndagya V, 3 there is a story that S'wetaketu having gone to an 
assembly of the Panehalas, was there accosted with certain questions by 
a Ks'atriya named Pravahana Jaibali as to the journey of the soul after 
death, that he was unable to answer them, that he having returned to his 

father Uddalaka Aruni, told him how be had been non-plused there by 
his want of knowledge of an important subject, that the father himself 
not being aware of the proper answers to them went with the son 
to this same Ks'atriya and asked him to tell him the answers to those 
questions and that the latter then gave them so graphically as if he had 
himself seen souls in different grades of development passing to particular 

as different kinds of men, animals &sc., after 
remarkino' that the said knowledge had not till then passed to the 


regions 


and being reborn 


Brahraaiias. This story is also found with a slight variation in words in 
Brihaddranyalca VI. 2. In Kaushltahi Brdhmanopanishat S'wetaketu is 
said to have been confronted with the same questions not by Pravahana 
Jaibali but by Chitra Gargyayani and the answers given by him also differ 
materially. In the Pras'nopanishai too, we are told that six persons, Sukes'a 
Bharadwaja and others went to the venerable sage Pippalada and with his 
permission each asked him one question turn by turn aud that he answered 
them as stated therein. 

show that in the age in which those sages lived, the 


Some other instances also can be given but I think 


these are enough to 


however be stated with some degree of probability 


knowledge of Brahma was imparted to an aspirant as freely as that of any 

other science of which the Aryans were then aware and that it must have 
been in a later age that this science was kept as a close preserve of a few 
Brahmanas to be imparted only to those who were intimately connected 
with them as sons or resident students. It is difficult to state with accuracy 
at what particular period in the history of the Indian philosophy this must 

have happened. It can 
that it may have happend at the time when the whole of the Vedic litera- 
ture was collected and classified. 

As to when this was done, there is a Paurauic tradition^ that it was 
Vedavyasa who did that in view of the fact that people had become less 
virile, short-lived and less intelligent in course of time. This Yyasa is 
known to be a son of Satyavati, a fisher-girl by the sage Paras'ara whose 
Smriti is held to be more authoritative than those of other Eishis in this 
age probably because it had been composed specially in view of the condi- 
tions prevailing in his time and those forseen by him. We learn from the 
MahabJidrata that this Vyasa’s mother Satyavati later on married King 
Santanu of the Kuru race and had two sons by him named Chitrangada 

1. Bhagawatpurana XTI. 6. 46-60. 
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and VicHtravirya, that the latter having died and Bhishma, son of Santanu 
by Ganga, his former wifcj having declined to beget sons on his wives by 
Niyoga, Satyavati called Vyasa, then an old Rishi, to do that work and 
that he came and begot three sons Dhritarasbtra, Pandu and Vidura or 

Vidhura. We also gather from it that the original Bhdratakathd of which 
the present Mahdbhdrata is an expanded form, had been composed by him 
shortly after the great war and that almost all the Ks'atriya families had 

become extinct during that war, and can very well imagine from our ex- 
perience of the recent world-war of 1914-18 that it must have made several 
Brahmaua and Vais'ya families also extinct owing to its economic after- 
effects. It would not therefore be far from the truth to assume that just as 
Vyasa collected together the Vedic Mantras from the few Dwijas who had 
surivived and prepared the four Samhitas, he or some other persons must have 
collected together, arranged and classified the various stories as to cere- 
monial observances, the ballads, the discussions on grammar, phonetics, 
astonomy, psychology, cosmogony, epistemology &c. which were till then 

remembered and edited them as Brahmanas and Aranyakas and set 
apart the Brahma vidy a portions thereof, which till then were 
to all students who had a desire to know the secret doctrine contained 
therein, for being tought confidentially only to those who had undergone 
a certain course of discipline and who could be trusted not to destroy 

the new social edifice which must 
and after overcoming numerous difficulties because the theory under- 
lying it was that “neither by works nor by progeny nor by wealth can 


tought 


have been built up with great care 


immortality be secured but by renunciation alone” and because if it spread 
widely people would cease to have faith in the performance of sacrifices and 
domestic ceremonies and would cease to marry and strive for the acquisition 
of wealth. The lengthy discourses on the utility of Karma even to a man 
who strives for the realization of the Self contained in Chapters 3 to 6 and 16 

to 18 of the Bhagawadgita, which I believe must have been composed later 
than the original Bhdratakathd and incorporated into it when it w^as later 
on expanded into the Mahdbhdrata, show, when read between the lines, that 
the evil could not be checked completely and that a dire necessity had arisen 

for bringing the people to the right path by issuing instructions in the name 
of S'ri Krishna whom all orthodox people believed to be a manifestation of 

the Almighty. There being no direct reference in it to Buddhism or 
Jainism but there being frequent references to the doctrine and practices of 
the ascetic class, an indirect reference to those of the Charvaka and the 

terms ‘Sanikhya’, ‘Yoga’, ‘Brahma’, ‘Atma, ‘Nirvana’ &c. having been used 
therein in senses different from the technical ones, I believe that it had been 
designed specially for Weaning people from the paths of asceticism and 

agnosticism which had been cbawked out and extended by the adherents 


XJpanishad 


and 


School. It was thus a social 


necessity which was the cause of the restriction of the Upanishad teaching 
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to a select few and that was felt when owing to its wide diffusion the 
Aryan soceity was found to be on the way to disintegration. 

(4) Which Upanishads understood hy the term ^Veddntas\ 

The number of works that go by the name of the Upanishads is very 
larffe and some of them do not in fact even treat of Brahmavidya. The ques- 

o 

tion therefore arises whether it is all these works without exception that are 
taken as authorities on the Vedanta doctrine or a limited number of them 
only. In order to determine that it is necessary to give some idea as to 

the number of works that 


go by that name. 


Now, according to one of 


MuMikovanishat 


Having done so he has put 10 of them 


in the category of at some past time was 1180 out of which there were 
21 pertaining to the Eigveda, 109 to the Yajurveda, 1000 to the Samaveda, 
and 50 to the Atharvaveda. This number seems to have been arrived at 
from the number of the S'akhas of each Veda under the belief that each 
Sakha must have its own Upanishad. Whether this was actually true 
or not cannot be ascertained but even if it was it has no importance 
because all these works were not available and the author of the said 
Upanishad himself could collect together the names of 110 of them only 

though he says they are 108. 
under the Eigveda, 21 under the White Yajurveda, 32 xxnder the Black 

Yajurveda, 16 under the Samaveda and 31 under the Atharvaveda\ In 
1656 A.D. Prince Mahomed Dara Shakoh, the eldst son of the Emperor Shah 
Jehaiij who was a great patron of the learned men of his time translated into 
Persian 50 Upanishads under the caption "Oupanekhat.” A French scholar 
named Anquetil du Pperon by translating them into Latin made the scholars 
and philosophers of Europe living in the beginning of the niuteenth centui^ 
familiar with that fountain-source of the philosophical literature of India. 
In 1895 Tukaram Tatya, a Theosophist published a collection of 109 
Upanishads though the title says that they are 108. The Nirnaya Sagar 
Press of Bombay brought out an edition of 108 Upanishads in 1913 and 
one of 112 in 1917. Lastly, Mahadev S'astri of Adyar, Madras published 
between 1912 and 1923, collections of (1) Samdnya Vedanta Upanishads, 
(2) Yoga Upanishads, (3) Sannydsa Upanishads and (4) Vaishnava 
Upanishads and intimated that collections of (5) S'aiva Upanishads, and 
(6) 8'dkta Upanishads were in course of preparation. Keeping all these 
collections in view Dr. Winternitz says^ that besides the fourteen previously 
mentioned by him, there are over 200 works going by the name of the 
Upanishads. All of these are not however parts of any Samhita, Brahmana 

or Arauyaka, do not contain the same kind of doctrine and are not written 
in the same style. They are therefore divided into three groups, namely 




1. Muktikopanishat I. ll-lJj., 

2. History of Indian Literature Yol, I as translated hy Mrs, Kelkar p, 21-0, 
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(1) those which are in the prose style, contain archaic forms and. 
expressions and do not show any familiarity with any of the Paurauic 
gods or contain references to the Sanikhya and Yoga doctrines but only 
to the performance of sacrifices, the Upasana of Omkara and the knowledge 

of the identity of the Atma with Brahma, namely the Aitareya, Brihadd- 
ranyaka, Chhdndogya, Taittir^ya, and Kamhltaki, and Kena or Talamhara, 

(2) those which are written for the most part in verse and contain references 
to the philosophical theory of the Samkhyas or the agnosticism of the 

Oharvakas, namely the Ida, Pras'na, Mwndaka, Katha, S'wetds'watara 
and Mahdndrdyana. The above twelve together with the Mdnduhya, 
and the Maitrdyawbya are considered authoritative for the purpose of 
tracing the history of the earliest Indian philosophy though the last two 
are not so old as the first twelve and are even considered to be post- 
Buddhistic.^ Dr. Winternitz relying on Deussen^ says that S'ankara has 
in his Bhdshya on the Brahmasutras considered the first twelve only 
as sacred and authoritative texts but I have found on a cursory glance 
at the Bhdshya that he has also at certain places relied upon certain texts of 
the Ndrdyana, Jdhdla and other Upanishads.® The Muktikopanishat 
on the other hand recommends a study of the Mandukyopaniahat only 
for attaining salvation and says further that if the realization of the Self 
does not take place on a study thereof, ten Upanishads, may be studied. 
These ten are undoubtedly the Ghhandogya, Brihadaninyaka, Aitareya, 

Taittirlya, Ida, Kena, Katha, Pradna, Mundaka and Mdnduhya.^ It 
contains other recommendations also but with them we are not concerned. 
It is these ten and the S'wetddwatara, which I will later on show to be 
a later product, that are found frequently relied on for an exposition of the 
Advaita doctrine by S'ankara and his followers including Sures'wara and 
Madhusudana Saraswati though occasionally we do meet with quotations from 
other Upanishads as the well such as the Amritabindu, Jdhdla, Nardyana. 
They are also archaic in points of style and diction. It is therefore they 
which must be kept in view in ascertaining the philosophical doctrine 
of the early Vedic or pre"epic age. 

(5) The Doctrine underlying those Upanishads, 

The doctrine that can be found underlying the discourses and dis- 

1. History of Indian Literature Vol. I. p. 289, On this point see also 
Belvalkar and Banade's History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II Ch. Ill secs. 8 
& 9 at pp. 87-90 wherein they speak of the discovery of some new Upanishads 

also, namely Bddkala, Ghhdgaleya, Arsheya and 8'aunaka ( p. 87 ). 

2. System dei Vedanta p. 82. 

3. S'. B. on Brahmasutra III. 8. 21 ; III. 8, 85 and III. If., 17 and 20, at 
pp. 782, 784: 876, and 884 respectively of the N. S. P. edition. Belvalkar and 
Ranade say in their History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II Gh, HI p. 87 that 
13 of the Upanishads quoted from by S'ankara can be definitely identified. 

4. Muhtilcopanishat I, 26-29. 
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cussions contained in those ten Upanishads is this Ihe highest object 
of man’s attainment is Brahma. This object can be secured by knowing 
■what Brahma ia That can be known from a preceptor when humbly 
approached. When he is convinced of the pupil’s burning desire to know 
the secret, he imparts it in -words like these : — It should be the main endea- 
vour of every human being to know Brahma for its knowledge puts an 
end to all the misery in the world. You need not go to any particular place 
or think of any particular time, past, present or future, for knowing what 
Brahma is. It is everywhere and at all times. But it is so subtle that the 
senses cannot visualize it, the mind cannot grasp it, the intellect becomes 
powerless to get a conception of it. It can and does however know itself 
and just as on the one hand it is found everywhere in the objects of 
the universe around us, it is also found in human beings and there in a 
greater state of purity than in the other creatures and mundane objects. 
It is in fact the Self of every human being. What an aspirant should there- 
fore do is to try to know his real Self. Ordinarily man is apt to identity 
himself -with the body or any of the senses or the mind or the vital breath. 

But as a matter of fact all these are objects as compared with it which is 
the subject and derive their power of performing their different functions 
from it. It is not also affected by the conditions of the body such as birth, 
childhood, adolescence, youth, maturity and death nor by the three states 
which one daily experiences, namely those of waking, dreaming and sleep- 

It is however a witness of those conditions and states and gathers 


« I 


mg 


is found no longer useful for 


together the experiences gained therein through its instruments, the senses 

and the mind and quits the body when it 
gaining more experience and passes either by the path of the forefathers 
or of the gods to some other regions in space and when its merits are 
exhausted falls down through the air along with rain-water, takes the form 
of some kind of food and is reborn in another form. This cycle never ends 
for this hankering after happiness through finite objects is never stopped. 
The remedy for ending it lies in the individual’s own bands and that is to 
discriminate between the true and the false, the infinite and the finite, 
cease to think of the latter as far as possible and to think more and more 

of one’s true nature, 
and bliss. Here existence is not the existence of this or that object but exis- 
tence in the abstract, knowledge does not mean knowledge of the finite 


That true nature consists of existence, knowledge 


objects but the principle of knowledge and bliss does not mean the happi- 
ness derived from the sense-objects which is short-lived and is invariably 
mixed up with misery but the unmixed and permanent happiness resulting 
from self-realization. The Self in this pure state exists not only in 
the human beings and all sentient beings but ia all concievable objects, 
here, there and everywhere. In fact it is Brahma itself above spoken of. 
Unless their identity, which is the secret of the Upanishad teaching, is 

realized true knowledge cannot arise. This Atma or Brahma is not easily 
recognizable even by. the initiated in the things external to one’s body 
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without deep thinting as it is not so recognizable in the body itself. That 
thinking should be on the line that the stupendous forces of nature 
around us such as the sun, wind, ocean, stars, lightening, clouds, earth, &c. 
are not Brahma just as the body, the senses &c. are not the true Self of man ; 
that they are only the products of the elements, light, water and earth, 
and space and air which help them to form a concrete object and like the 
human body are evanescent though theii’ lives are of 'a longer duration 
than that of the latter. The power which they seem to have is not their 
own but of that Brahma which is inherent in them as it is inherent in the 
human body and is unaffected by their changing states just as it is nob 
affected by the different states of the human body. Hence though these 
may appear to be distinct objects they are mere names and forms which 

spring from, having their being and move in and will finally he absorbed 
in Brahma. Thus there is in fact no diversity in this universe. The 
All is One and that is Brahma, the only reality. If one sees the slightest 

diversity in the universe and runs mad after any of the names and forms 
in the vain of hope of getting happiness, there is fear for him to fall into 
the ocean of misery. It is not the search for happiness, the desire for 
which is inherent in every sentient being that is the cause of misery but 

the search for it in the finite objects believing them to be the infinite, because 
Brahma itself is everlasting happiness and what sentient beings seek for 
even unconsciously in the finite objects is Brahma itself or one’s own Self. 

The happiness that finite objects of this or the next world, however attrac- 
tive and however long-lived they may appear to be, can give, is transitory 
and is invariably followed by misery in some form or another and does 
not put an end to the desire itself for happiness but keeps the soul 
unsatisfied and once there is separation from the object from which it ia 
derived the soul is tormented by a fresh desire again to acquire that objecb 
or its like or better and make fresh efforts towards that end. If it is 
fortunately secured whether in this or the next life, it too is bound by its 

very nature to leave him panting and so the cycle of misery and happiness 
goes on endlessly. If on the other hand that inherent desire for happiness 
is sought to be satisfied by striving for the realization of the true nature 
of the Self or Brahma, seeing unity in diversity, the ocean of misery is 

crossed for on attaining that fountain-head of all happiness the bond of 
the heart, which owing to the presence of ignorance gives rise to desires, 
is broken, all doubts ss to how those desires can be fulfilled are removed, 

the propensity to action i. e. to work for the attainment of desires in 
tho wrong direction is removed, and even the fruits of good and bad 

acts done in the previous births or the present are also consumed like a 
heap of cotton by the fire of knowledge. This knowledge is not dependent 
for its manifestation upon the triad of the knoAver, the thing to be known 

and the means of knowledge but is self-manifest and is the source itself 
from which that triad derives its power. 
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(6) Iviterpr etation of the Upanishads. 

The doctrine of the Upanishads as above set forth is not found in 
this coherent Io^:ical form in any of them but portions thereof only are 
found scattered throughout the principal ones above-mentioned, It would 
ot however be reasonable to infer as has been done by some scholars of 
eminence such as Prof. Eadbakrishna^ that the Upanishad seers themselves 
had not thought it out in all its component parts, because unless they had 
done so the ultimate result namely, that Brahma and Atma are identical when 
both are considered in their pure lights, which is summed up in the four 
great sentences, “That art thou”, “I am Brahma”, “This Self is Brahma” and 
"The Conscious Self is Brahma”, and which has been so aptly summed up 
by Deussen in the following words, namely : — “The Brahman, the power 
which presents itself to us materialised in all existing things, which creates, 
sustains, preserves, and recieves hack into itself again all the worlds, this 

eternal, infinite, divine power is identical with the Atman, with that which 

after stripping off everything external we discover in ourselves as our real 

our individual self, the soul”,^ could not have been 

arrived at. While interpreting the Upanishads it should be remembered that 

they are mere imperfect reports of discussions that took place on particular 

occasions between the sages of a hy-gone age, passed down orally in different 

Vedic schools for several generations and then collected together by some 

enthusiast or enthusiasts for the benefit of future generations and in several 

cases supplemented by his or their own introductions and that such being 

the case, it cannot be expected that any of them should contain a complete, 

logically reasoned-out system like the Bhashyas of Sankara, Kamanuja, 

Vallabh and others or even like the Dars'ana works of Jaimini, Badarayana, 

Aks'apada and others. If one is apxious to ascertain wha,t the Upanishad 

sages thought to be the truth about existence, one must in the absence of 

better materials, catch the central idea which is found running through 
all the principal Upanishads and try to work it out in all its bearings 

with the help of the different texts which are found scattered here and 


most 


essential being, 


there, following the Mimansa rules of interpretation as was done by S'au“ 

kara, Eamanuja, Madliwa and other commentators. It is true that some 

of the texts are so apparently irreconcileable that each of the holders of 

different view’^s on points of details may have thought that his view was 

the only one which could be logically worked out of the Upanishads. All 

the followers of the Upanishads, technically called the Vedantina, are 
however agreed on this point that the Upanishad sages have tought that 

the All-soul is identical with the individual soul and that this teaching 

though not set forth in a coherently logical form in any Upanishad in all its 

bearings on the two souls, can be sufficiently gathered from the discourses 
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and discussions contained in the Brihaddranyalca, Chhandogya, Aiiareya, 
Taitlirlya, Mundalca, Is'a, Eena, Katka, Pras'na, Kaushltalci and also 
8'weids'waiara. What they difier about is what is the nature of the 
unity naeant by the Upanishads and that is only a matter of detail. 

who have applied their minds to 


The 


West 


this subject are also agreed on that poinfc.- 

{7) XliJasanakcindcc of the Vedas in the. Upanishads 

* 

The above doctrine repi’eaents only one side of the Upanishad 


teaching. 


It had its other side as well and that is discernible from 


those portions of the said works which are read by very few people 
and understood by still fewer. As to that it may be recollected that 
according to the Upanishad philosophy the knowledge of the identity 
of the individual soul and the Supreme Soul means the realization of 
that identity. That realization can take place as the result of S'ravana 
(study) aided by Manana (reflection) and Nididhyasaua (meditation). 
The reflection and meditation consist of extensive and intensive thinking 
over the different manifestations of the Supreme Soul in the universe and 
that of the individual soul in the human body. This itself is the Upasana 
( adoration) of the Supreme Soul. Without it, the individual cannot shake 
off his limitations and be actually one with him. This Upasana is of two 
sorts, namely (1) that of Brahma in the abstract and (2) that of Brahnaa 
as represented by any symbol. In the age of the older Upanishads none had 
conceived the idea of incarnations and therefore there was no idolatrous 
form of adoration in vogue. That form appears to have been introduced 
after Sri Krishna began to be looked upon as a visible embodiment of the 
Supreme Soul and his images began to be prepared by his worshippers after 
hisdeatb.a But since it is not possible for all the aspirants to think of 


Brahma in the • abstract some Upanishad sages 


thought it necessary to 


give Brahma a 


symbol and for that purpose cought hold of the first 


word that was uttered by the Almighty, namely Oin! which was believed 
to be His visible symbol as being suggestive of the power of creation, 
preservation or destruction of the universe when considered in any 


of its parts and of Him as 


a 


whole when considered as a 


syllable. 


The form of adoration thereof then in 


vogue 


v/as a 


single 
loud 


chanting, from which it came to be known as the Udgitha. Another form 
of adoration that was resorted to was the contemplation of the Supreme 
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Being in tlie various material forms of the forces of nature on the earth, in 

the heavens and in the mid-air. Other truth-seekers again concentrated their 

attention on the vital breath and yet others on the organ of speech or the 

mind or the Purusha in the right eye &c. These were so many experiments 

carried on by individual truth-seekers in the laboratories of their As'ramas 

and when they happened to meet together at a royal or sacrificial assembly 
they carried on discussions with reference to the results attained by them. 

When the results attained by any of them were accepted hy any group of 

doctors, they came to be designated as Vidyas or methods of Upasana. We 

have thus in the Upanishads, Udgithavidya, Pranavidya, Daharavidya, 

Aks'aravidya, Purushavidya and so on. The first thereout when pursued in 

view of the Omkara as an entire syllable constituted the Upasana of Brahma 

and when the same was pursued in view of any of its component parts 

and the other Yidyas constituted the Upasana of some particular aspect of 

Brahma. The modus operandi of all of them consisted of the observance of 

certain rules of discipline such as restraint of the senses &c. and concentration 

and meditation. This itself is known as Adhyatma-yoga or Yoga in the 
Kathopanishat ^ Yijnana, Dhyana, Upasana and Sannyasyoga in the 

daha^ and Brahmi Upanishat in Kmu? It is not identical with the Yoga of 

Patafijali for the ideal of those truth-seekers was higher than that of Patafljali 

in that while his was to realize the absolute nature of the Self as understood 

by the Samkhyas, that of the former was to realize its identity with Brahma. 

( 5 ) Rue- of Asceticism. 

It may be recollected that it was a part of the course of self-realiza- 
tion to check the tendency of the mind to run after the objects of the 
world, Some of the seers were therefore of opinion that the said course 
could not gone through by those who bad the care of a running household 
claiming their attention from time to time and that therefore one desirous 
of going through it should either commence it immediately after one’s 
study of the Y edas is over or after the desires for progeny and wealth is 

satiated. Those who agreed with that view betook themselves to forests 
and applied their minds solely to the Investigation of the world-and-life- 

problem. There were others again who believed that what the search 

for truth, knowledge and infiniteness stood in absolute need of was not 

physical renunciation of the world and all its objects, which is not 

completely possible so long as the soul is in the embodied state, but a 

change in one’s angle of vision towords them which can be secured by a 

knowledge of that true nature of the Self and a sense of discrimi- 
nation and that therefore if one’s will is strong and one’s life is moulded 

suitably one can, even while attending to one’s worldly duties, follow the 

course of self-realization^. In course of time the adherents of the latter 

1 . Kapha /, 2. 12 j II. 6. 18. 

2 . MunduJca I. 2. 13; II. 2. 7; III. 1. 8; III, 2. 1. and III. 2, 6-1.0, 

3 . Kena If. $6, 
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view became diminiahed and there was a time in the history of phil osophic 
thought in India in which there were no persons to represent that view^ 
The men with ascetic leanings therefore dominated the Indian people by 
their self-resignation and influenced their thoughts and course of conduct 
by their ascetic poetry which consisted of legends of saints, aphorisms 
and also fables, fairy tales and moral stories* which 
pre-Buddhistic age. 


had originated in the 


or as 


(P) Sarkhliya Doctrine of Kapila Muni. 

It appears from the S'wetdswatara, a later Upanishad,® that the 
sage Kapila who is considered the father of the Samkhya system must 
have flourished and propounded his theory of the genesis of the world 
from Pradhana, the primordial matter, consisting of the three Guiiaa, Sattwa, 
Kajas and Tamas in a state of equipoise, acting under the direction of the 
Purusha, during the interval between the composition of the earlier and the 
later Upanishads. The Bhagawadglta by calling Kapila from amongst the 
Siddhas (adepts)^, a Yibhuti of the Supreme Soul and adopting bis theory 
and trying to reconcile it with the Upanishad doctrine may well be taken 
to support that view.® The Samkhya theory as appearing from that work 
is not atheistic but tbeistic. The fact however that the theory as originally 
propounded did make room therein for the existence of the Supreme Soul 
either as identical with the Purusha who in that case must be non-dual 

different from it as an individual soul is sufficiently clear from 
other ancient works such as the S'wetds'wataropanishat,^ Malidhhdrata^ 
and Charaka SamhitdJ The Samkhya philosophy as tought by Kapila to 
his mother Devahuti® is also of a theistic character. It also seems 
that there was in existence an older work of the Sarnkhya system named 
Shashtitantras'dstra containing an exposition of the theory as originally 
propounded by this sage because a verse quoted by Vyasa in his Bhdshya 
on Yogasutra IV. IS has been said by Vachaspati in his gloss thereon 
to have been taken from that very work.*® It is probably the same 
work as is referred to by Baclarayana in Brahmasutra IL 1. 1. which 
S'ankara says in his Bhdshya thereon** was called a ‘Tantra’, a term 

1 . Bhagawadglta lY. 1-^* 

2. History of Indian Literature by Winier7iitz VoL I. as translated by Mrs^ 
Kelkar pp. S20^ 1^05-22. 

3. Hwetas^watara 7, 2, 
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'which according to Yachaspati’a gloss thereon means a scientific trea- 
tise containing a discussion as to the means of attaining Moks'a 
(final absolution). It is also perhaps the same as the Sdmkhyas'dstra in 
six chapters which is mentioned in Prasthanbheda^ as having been 
composed by the revered sage Kapila. Further Vachaspati says in Bhamati 

system 

composed Smritia on the line of Kapila’a ‘Tantra’^ and we know it from the 
Mahdhhdrata that the doctrine as propounded by the sage Kapila was 

theistic and that it was Pancliaa'ikha, a pupil of Asuri who made it atheistic. 

The latter’s pupil Is'wara Krishna must then have by his Kdrikds filled 
up the gaps in his Master’s chain of arguments. Messers Belvalkar and 
Kanade also believe that the Sarnkbya was originally theistic® and the same 
is also the opinion of Das Gupta.^ We may therefore take it as certain 


that Asuri and Pauchas'ikba and other followers of the Samkhya 


that the Samkhya theory as originally propounded was as above-stated. 


The term ‘Sarnkbya’ too had not till the date of the Bhagawadglid 
acquired the technical significance which it did probably from the 

date of Is'wara Krishna’s Kdrikds. Till then it signified ‘knowledge’.^ 
It may therefore be inferred that the sage Kapila was the propounder of a 
theory of knowledge whose principal feature was that the divine power 
referred to in the B'weids'watara was Pradhana i. e. to say, the three Gunas 
in a state of equipoise, that when the equipoise is disturbed through the 
power of the Purusha coining in contact with it, there arises Mahat or 
Buddhi, from the latter, Ahanikara and so on. It is this doctrine of the 
Sarnkbya system notits subsequent development with which the Vedtota 
theory has something in common, that has been attacked by Badarayaiia 

in BmhmasiUm 1. 1. to 1, Jf. ‘38, II. 3, 1 to 10 and II. 1. 1 to 11. 


{10) Injluence of that Doctrine on the Minds of Suhseg^uent Thinkers. 

This doctrine seems to have, had such a marvellous effect on the 
minds of the thinkers who followed its originator that it is found later on 
to have become the foundation on which the superstructure of the Hindu 
religion as it is prevalent now, is based. The principal feature of that 
religion is a belief in a male trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Mahes'a, presided 

over by an overlord called Mahadeva or Narayana or Adinarayana or in a 
female trinity, MahasaraswatT, Mahalaxrai, and Mahakali, presided over by 

Maya or Mahamaya or Adyas'afcti, each trinity representing the Purusha of 


1. Mahimnastotra mth M adhusudanol s Commentary [N. S, P. edition) p. 21 , 

2. N. S. P. edition p. 452. 

3. Eistory of Indian Philosophy Yol. II. pp. 44^-50. 
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5. S'wetds'watara 7. 2., 71. IS; Bhagawadgltd. II. S9 ; The colophon under 
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the Samkhyas endowed with all the attributes of the Sagmia Brahma of the 
earlier Upanishads and having bodies in which the Quiias, Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas are respectively predominent. All the later Upanishads from the 
S'wetds'wOitaTa downwards seem to have been composed under the direct or 
indirect influence of this doctrine. The great epics also in their present 
form presuppose a knowledge, on the part of their authors, of the Puraiia 
and Dharmas'astra^ literatures which had grown up under its influence. As 
already stated^ the BhagawadgUd which forms a part of the Mahdhhdrata 
contains evidence of a desire to assimilate it to the doctrine of the earlier 
Upanishads. Kapila's Samkhya doctrine thus forms a connecting link 
between the earlier and the later Upanishads and between the literatures 
of tbe Vedic and post-Vedic ages. 


(11) Yoga in the Pre-Patahjcda Age. 

The sage Patanjali who composed the Yogasutrds must have 
made his appearance on the Indian philosophical arena at a date consi* 
derably later than Kapila. His name is not found in any of tbe earlier 
Upanishads nor in any of the later ones which are recognized as authorita- 
tive such as S'wetds'wcitct'n'ct, Kaivdlgctf Jdhdlci, Moitfdycini and Nvisimho,- 
tdpini. This does not however mean that the Yoga as a means of salvation 
was unknown before his time. He himself Saji’S that what he has done is 
an AnusAsana (systematization) of Yoga not the propagation of anew 
doctrine of Yoga®. During the period commencing from the time when the 
teachers who thought out the problems discussed in the later Upahishads, 
flourished and ending with that in which Yyasa, the author of the Bhaga- 
wadgltdt flourished, the practice of Yoga appears to have been traditionally 
transmitted from teacher to pupil in several schools of which we get a 
glimpse from the Bhchgctwcidgltd which styles itself a Yogas astra but is not 


Such 


systematic work as the YognsutTcos. The word 


Yoga’ is found 


there used in five different senses, namely (1) an exposition of the nature 
of anything; (2) a means for the attainment of liberation (3) Karma-yoga 
(4) the acquisition of a thing which one stands in need of but does not 
possess and (5) the divine power of creation, preservation and destruction 
of the universe. As for the first sense the title of each chapter of the work 
is made up of a compound word the second part whereof is the word ‘Yoga’ 
e. g. Vis'ada-yoga, Samkhya-yoga, Karma-yoga, Sannyasa-yoga, Aks'ara- 
brahma-yoga, &c. In the second sense it appears to have been used in tbe 
body of the work as the second member of a compound word such as 
Buddhi-yoga (11. 49-50, X._ 10, XVIII. 57) Karma-yoga (III. 3, 7, 

V. 2 ), Jnana-yoga (III. 3) Atmasamyama-yoga (IV. 27) Brahma-yoga 
(lY. 27 ) Samkhya-yoga ( XIII. 28) Bhakti-yoga (XIV. 26) and Dhyana- 

- ------------ - ‘ ,1 T ■ 
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term ‘Yoga’ is found 


yoga (XVIII. 52) or as the first member of a compound Word such as 
Yoga-yajna (IV. 18 ) Yoga-samadhi (lY, 38, VI. 37 ) Yogarudha (VI. 4), 
Yoga-seva (VI. 20) Yoga-yukta (VI. 29, IX. 28) Yoga-dharaua ( VIII. 12). 
The root ‘Yuj’ and its derivatives have also been used in VI. 8, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 23, IX. 34, XVIII. 51 to convey the same sense. In the third sense the 

used in II. 89, 48, IV. 1-3, 41, V. 4-7, VI. 1-3, 12, 
16-19,23, 33,36-37,44; VII. l,X6-7, 18, XVIII. 33, 75. In the follow- 
ing derinatives also it is found used in the same sense, namely ‘Yogin’ (IV. 

25, V. 24, VI. S, 10, 18, 28, 31-32, 42, 45-47, VIII 1-4, 23, 27-28, X. 17, XII 

14, XV. 11) and ‘Yogavittaina’ and (XII. 1), In the fourth sense it is used 
as the first member of the compound word ‘Yogaks'ema’ in II. 45 and IX 22, 
In the last, it is found in the compounds Yoges'wara (XI. 4. XVII. 75, 78) 
Mahayoges'wara (XI. 9), Yogamaya (VII. 25), Madyoga (XII. 11) and 
Ais'wara-yoga (XL 8). In VI. 18 again the term ‘Yukfca’ (past participial 
noun from ‘Yuj’ ) has been defined as meaning one whose mind is completely 
subdued and concentrated only on the Self and in VI. 20-23 the term Yoga 
has been defined as that peaceful and self-sufficient state of mind which is 
the highest bliss and is as difficult to forsake as to attain. It is therefore 
clear that the said term had not acquired that technical 
particular graded process of attaining to salvation based upon the later 
Samkhya doctrine, which it did since the promulgation of the Yoga-dars' ana 
of Patanjali but was being used to denote any of the different ways of 
attaining to peace of mind which different strenuous investigators of truth 
had found by personal experience successful and made known to others 
traditionally since the Upanishad age to that in which the Divine 
Song had been composed. Similarly we find scattered here and 
there in that work some of the eight 


meaning of a 


Angas 


of 


Yoga 


mentioned 


in Yogasutra 


II. 29, recommended as conducive to the highest 
bliss. But we do not find the terms Yama, Niyama and Pratyahara, 
used anywhere. The term Asana occurs in VI. 11-12 but no particular 
variety thereof is recommended as in Yogasutra II. ^6, Franayama 
is mentioned in VI. 29-30 as the sole pursuit of some ascetics not as a 
means to an end as in Yogasutra II. Jf.d-5'B. The term Dharaua as such 
does not occur in the BhagawadgUa but it forms the second member of a 
compound word, namely, Yoga-dharaua occurring in Ch. VII I 12. The 
term Dhyana too appears in Ch. XVIII. 52 of that work as the second 
member of the compound word Dhyaua-yoga which means meditation as 
a species of Yoga having no connection with the Yoga-dharaua above 
spoken of whereas the Dhyana defined in Yogasutra III. ^ is a stage 
in Ashtanga-Yoga next after Dharaua. The term Samadhi too appears 
to have been used in Ch. IL 44 and 53 in the etymological sense of 
the steadiness of the intellect not in the technical one of trance. Its 
varieties Samprajnata and Asamprajfiata and the sub-varieties of the 
former, namely Savitarka, Savichara, Sananda and Asmitamatra mentioned 
in Yogasutra I. 17 are nowhere referred to in the BhagawadjgiM, There 
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ifi thus no doubt that the Bhagawadglla represents a stage in the develop- 
ment of the Upasana portion of the Upanishad teaching at which some leaders 
of society while accepting the foundamental doctrine of the Upanishada 
and also the original Samkhya theory of the genesis of the world, set their 
face directly against the tendency to shake off social responsibilities with 
a view to create a congenial atmosphere for the attainment of the final 
beatitude by preaching that the evil lay not in the objects of the world 
which were as good manifestations of the Supreme Soul as the individual 
soul itself but in the mind of the individual, that therefore it was 
not absolutely necessary nor even desirable for the average man to 
abandon the rites which he is called upon by his position in life to perform 
that the right course of conduct was to do one’s duty for the sake of duty 
without caring for its result and that the effect of doing so was to purify the 
mind of all the dross collected therein in innumerable previous births and 
thus prepare it for the reflection therein of the light of knowledge as in a 
clean mirror. 


{12) Rise of Buddhism, Jainism and Materialism. 

We have yet seen only one side of the upheaval of the social fabric 
which had set in as the result of the spread of the Upanishad teaching. It 
had its another side as well and that was that the contempt for the Vedic 
ceremonials which the said teaching had inculcated drove some people to 
disregard all the traditional lore and to strike out new paths for spiritual 
development. The two such powerful attempts which have left permanent 
marks on the religious and philosophical history of India were those made 
by Gautama Buddha and Vardhaman Mahavira. Both of them agreed with 
the Vedic philosophers in believing that the soul of man was subject to 
transmigration from one birth to another endlessly, that some spiritual 
course must be gone through in order to free it from the cycle thereof 
and that the performance of Vedic sacrifices hampered rather than helped 
one in the pursuit of that ideal. They did not however agree as to one 
particular course to be adopted. Moreover while the followers of the 
Vedas did not admit to their spiritual order the members of the 
S'udra caste, the non-Vedic leaders freely admitted them to their orders. 
Lastly, the former preached their doctrines in Sanskrit while the latter 
preached theirs in the local languages of the people. These two became 
therefore the founders of two distinct religions known as Buddhism and 
Jainism besides two distinct systems of philosophy. Brief accounts of these 


two systems of philosophy will be found in the Notes at pp. 22-25 and 


26-26 respectively. 


The views of these two philosophers w’-ere not however very dan- 
gerous and therefore we do not meet with any direct attacks on them in 
the Bhagawadgitd, though there are indirect thrusts at them as the pursuers 
of non-S'astric ways of salvation at the end of Chapter XVI and in Chapter 
XVII of that work. The class of philosophers whose views were very 
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dangerouB was that of the Charvakas, a brief account whereof will 
be found at pp. 20-22 of the Notes. Nothing has however been said there 
as to how their doctrine could have originated. As to that the doctrine 
that the body is the Self and that therefore the aim of life should he to 
eat, drink and enjoy to surfeit seems to be the “Upanishat” said in Ghhan- 
dogya VIII. 8, 1-5 to have been disseminated by Yirochaua, very probably 
the father of King Bali who was driven to the nether regions by Upendra 
otherwise known as the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu and the son of 

i 

Prahlad whose intense devotion to Vishnu whom his father Hiranyakas'ipu 
hated, has served as an example to several devotees throughout the long 
period which has elapsed since the Vishnwpurdna was composed. There is 
a covert reference to this doctrine in the S'weids'watara, and it is described 

I 

in details in the Mahabharata. In Chapter 108 of the Ayodhya Kanda of the 
Rdmdyana of Valmiki the sago Jabali is represented to have tried to persuade 
Bharata to go back from the forest and enjoy the kingdom, on preaching 
a doctrine which very much resembles that of the Oharvakas. The Bhaga- 
wadgUd while setting forth in Chapter XVI the beliefs and conduct 

which go to make up what is called Asuri Sampat describes exactly the 
same beliefs and conduct as were characteristic of the Asura kings 
Hirauyaks'a, Hiranyakas'ipu, Sahasrarjuna, Bauasura, Narakasura and 
others who are referred to in the Mahdhhdrata, and Vis'hnupurdna.'^ The 

sage Vyasa has through the mouth of S'rl Krishna condemned these 

* 

Epicureans of India in the most scathing terms, That he felt the necessity 
for doing so is a strong proof of the existence of a large number of 
powerful people holding such beliefs and acting up to them in his time. 
Tradition ascribes the origin of this doctrine to a man named Charvaka 
but no more information is available about him except what is given 
in the Notes. Like all the other ancient original thinkers he himself 
does not seem to have composed any work embodying a systematic 
exposition of his doctrine but one of his two disciples, named Brihaspati 
is reputed to have composed a Sutra work which too is not now available 
so far as I am aware and therefore information about it had to be gathered 
from the works of the other schools. 


( 18 ) Fundamental Doctrine of the Bhagawadglta. 

Although the terra ‘Vedantas’ signifies the Upanishads, and the 
adherents of the Vedanta school are otherwise known as the Aupanishadas, 
the Bhagawadglta too has, from the time of S'ankaracharya onwards, 
been looked upon by them ,as containing the quintessence of their doctrine 
and is therefore respected by them as one of their three Prasthanas 


(works forming the starting-point or basis of 
for instance, in one of the 9 verses containing 


doctrine ). 


Thus 


course of meditation 


(Dhyana) to be gone through as a part of the ceremony to be performed 

1. For a similar view of the contents of Ch. XVI, of the Bhagawadgita, see 
Bel'oalkm and Ranadds History of Indian Philosophy, Yol. II. Ch, X pp. 46S-6I, 
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prior to the commencement of its recitation, it haa been described as a 
cloud ‘'showering the nectar of Advaitism” ( Advaitamritavarshini ) and in 
another, all the Upanishads have been compared to cows, S'ri Krishna to 
a milkman milching them, Arjuna to a calf and a man of good intellect 

to a person enjoying the milk in the form of the nectar of the teaching 

✓ 

contained in the Qlta. S'ankaracharya and the other Acharyas such as 
Ramanuja, Madhwa, Nimbarka and Vallabha have written Bhashyas thereon 
in order to establish that the teaching contained therein is exactly in 
accordance with that contained in the Upanishads as interpreted by them. 
It must therefore be given its due importance in a historical survey of the 
Vedanta doctrine. It has already been drawn upon freely because of its 
being one of the few ancient works on the Yoga philosophy which have 
survived the devastating flood of time, 
as to its fundamental doctrine. 


Nothing has however been stated yet 


As to that it is a work in eighteen chapters of uneven lengths 
containing in all 700 verses ever since the time of S'ankaracharya at 


least. 


It is one of the several episodes which 


being 


almost inde- 


pendent works have been incorporated into the Great Epic of India 
in order to establish its importance as the fifth Veda or a 


me 


of knowledge on all subjects of human interest, meant for the 

benefit of those who have no access to the original four Vedas. In 

the first chapter and the first 10 verses of the second the sage Vyasa 

graphically describes the scene on the field of battle on the first day as it 

appeared to Arjuna the principal warrior on the side of the Pandavas and 

lays the foundation for the philosophical dissertation which is to follow, 
by saying that the said warrior expressed to his distinguished charioteer 

S'ri Krishna his disinclination to fight his own kith and kin who bad 

arrayed themselves on the battlefield, as be was overpowered by remorse at 

the thought that many dire consequences would follow from such an 

internecine struggle. It is in order to remove this spirit of despondency 

which had ceased Arjuna that the S'ri Krishna commenced to disabuse 

notions which were its cause. That attempt 

73 of the latter 


of tlie wrong 


his mind 

continues from Ch. II. 11 to Ch. XVIII. 72. In verse 

Arjuna is represented to have submitted completely to the will of his teacher 

which was the same as that of the Almighty and agreed to act up to his 

word. With the remaining five verses we are not concerned. The teaching 

above spoken of is quite in accord with the nature of the beginning 
middle and end of the Avork. Arjuna begins to fight as the result thereof. 

This means that it must have as its aim the inculcation of the doctrine 

that one must continue to do from a sense of duty the acts which one is 

required to do agreeably to one’s position in life and that if one does so, one 

is not tainted by the fruits thereof but on the contrary, is freed from the 

been gainsaid eA^eu by 

He 


cycle of births or deaths. That it is so has not 
that great champion of the renunciation-theory, S'ankaracharya. 
however controverts and refutes the theory that salvation can be attained 
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by the simultaneous pursuit of knowledge and active life and strongly 
maintains not only that it can be attained by knowledge alone but also 
that even the BhagawadgUa holds that forth as tho highest truth and 
reconciles that view with the repeated saying of S'ri Krishna that it is 
not desirable to abandon works necessitated by one’s station in life and 
that what is desirable is only a change in the angle of vision, by saying 
that Arjuna was a Madliyamadhikari for whom renunciation was dangerous 
rather than beneficial and that renunciation for an UttamMhikari is not 
precluded thereby. Similarly he maintains that even according to the 
BhagawadgUa, Brahma is without form and without limbs and that the best 
course is to meditate on it and sink one’s individuality in it but that singe 
that kind of meditation is not possible for everybody S'ri Krishna has 
repeatedly recommended the easier course which is to meditate upon Saguna 
Brahma in his own form and sink his individuality in Him. This view 
appears to have been borne out by the contents of Ch. HI. 1-3, IV. 32-41, 
Ch. V. 1, Oh. VII and especially verses 16-19 thereof, Oh. VIII. 18-22, 
X. 11, XII. 3-5, and XIII. 2, 7-11, 31. And just as 
the Uttamadhikari though Arjuna was a Madhyamadhikari it appears from 
Ch. IV. 33-41, IX. 30-32 and XII. 9-11 that he has not also forgotten the 
Kanishtadhikaris and even the Anadhikaris of various grades. The author 
of the BhagawadgUa has thus been so magnanimous as to recommend 
ways of salvation for all the diverse grades of human beings from the 
most abstract meditator to the most dull-headed materialist, from the 
most rigid self- disciplinarian to the variest libertine and from the believer 
in Nirgiina Brahma only to the believer in ghosts and goblins and it is 
just because of that that no other work in the Indian religious literature can 
claim so much popularity as it. 


Vyasa has not forgotten 


When the work is viewed in this light, the doctrine found running 
through it may be summed up thus : — Parabrahma is the Highest Essence. 
It is above all limitations of time, space and causality and is therefore in- 
capable of being defined in any other way except in the language of 
contradictions. It is thus Nirguna and Nirakara when looked at from 
the standpoint of the absolute truth and Saguna and S^kara when 
looked at from the standpoint of the relative truth. In the first there 

is no room for any other substance hut in the other there is room 

for the multifarious phenomena. That phenomena is the result of the 
permutations and combinations of the three Guuas of Prakriti, which 
is the divine Maya of Brahma or Is'wara personified in the person of 
S'ri Krishna. Thus there is nothing either on the earth or in the 

heavens or in the mid-air which is free from the predominance 

of the one or the other of these Guuas. The aim of an aspirant should 
be to rise above the power of these three Gunas and realize the absolute 
nature of the Self between which and Brahma there is no essential 
difference. This can be realized by the increase of the Sattwa element 
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in one s nature which helps one to concentrate one’s attention on the soul. 
This is done by observing restrictions in diet, movements, thought, speech 
&c. and by meditation on the Absolute as instructed by a competent Guru 
approached meekly. Ultimately attachment towards the Sattwa element 
also should be shaken off, for Brahma is above all the Guuas. 

As this is possible only in the case of the highly meritorious and 
indifferent and that too after an effort continued for several births, an 
easier way for an averag'e aspirant is to meditate on the visible symbols of 
Brahma in the universe such as the earth, fire, sea, wind &c. in the inanimate 
creation and human beings, beasts, birds, insects &a in the animate 
world, to proceed upon the belief that all the objects are produced from 
it, reside in it and will ultimately be absorbed in it, that the individual 
soul has emanated from it, that so has the Prakriti, the primordial matter, 
that it is also inside everj-thing as a thread is inside beads, that be alone is 
the right seer who sees unity in diversity, that Brahma is the only undivided 
one amongst the divided, self-illumined and the illuminator of all objects, 
that it makes itself manifest specifically in some objects and some human 
beings and that it also becomes incarnated at times in one form or another 
according to necessity. Such meditation accompanied by the observance of 
the same rules of conduct as are prescribed for the highest aspirant prepares 
one for the grace of the Almighty which being showered one’s innate 
ignorance is dispelled and the knowledge of the Essence shines forth in 
all its glory. An alternative and still easier way of salvation is to believe 
in Vaaudeva-Krishna as the special incarnation of the Almighty and 
worship Him. This worship does not consist in performing elaborate 
ceremonies but in offering with devotion whatever is possible and above 
all in giving up selfish pursuits, doing all acts necessary for the pilgrimage 
of life to continue uninterrupted, only from a sense of duty and never 
expecting the enjoyment of their fruits. True renunciation consists in thus 
changing one’s outlook on life rather than 

social, national and religious duties because complete inaction is not possible 
for an embodied soul, the body with its five organs of action and five of 
knowledge and the mind and intellect being so constituted as to. keep 
the soul active either physically or mentally except when temporarily 
necessary for resuscitating one’s energy after over- work. Inaction is good 
in ifaelf as conducive to the state of final beatitude by turning the mind to 
the pursuit of true knowledge but that term is not capable of an easy 
definition and has therefore baffled many an astute thinker. A real 
philosopher is one who sees action in inaction and inaction in action and 


in forsaking one’s domestic, 


goes on attending to his duties without caring for the fruits accruing 
from the discharge thereof. If we go deeper still we find that as a matter 
of fact the inner self of man is not the real doer of actions, the elements 
necessary for the performance thereof being (1) the body, (2) the ego 
(3) the means (4) the diverse movements and (5) a supernatural force 
of a good or evil nature.. It is the last that many a time leads man to 

7 ' 




act without thinking or against his best judgment, One remains subject 
to it in proportion as one allows himself to be swayed by passions and 
emotions 'which are the outcome of a latent desire for sense-objects, a veritable 
Moloch who consumes everything and is never satiated. The soul is 
covered over by it as fire by smoke, a mirror by dirt, a fcetus by a womb. 
Though the soul is essentially of the nature of knowledge, it becomes 
ignorant as it were owing to its being enveloped by this darkness brought 
on by desire. The latter is therefore the real enemy of man and must be 
destroyed by bringing under one’s control the senses, the mind and the 
intellect which are its seats, bolding firmly the belief that the soul transcends 
even the intellect. When the seed of desire is thus scorched, man ceases to 
feel himself miserable and is nob tormented by the pairs of opposites and his 
mind keeps its balance firmly and the knowledge derived from the Scrip- 
tures is retained therein permanently. After that state is reached it is not 
necessary to perforin the rites prescribed by the Vedas because knowledge 
itself is a sacrifice wherein Brahma is the fire, Brahma the oblation offered 
in it, Brahma the god to whom it is oftered and Brahma the goal to be 
reached. This knowledge can be acquired by one who humbly approaches 
and serves a preceptor well-versed in it. After it is imparted to him, 
it kindles the fire within and that is never extinguished. If any actions 
are done thereafter, as they must be so long as the physical body is there, 
they do not affect the soul in the least. 

There are men of weaker intellect who would not find the above 
process suitable or practicable. For them the easier way to salvation is to 
resign themselves cornpletly to the Almighty in the form of Vasudeva- Krishna 
and submit to His will in all respects or at least to abandon all the fruits 
of actions is His favour. If they follow it, He in the exercise of His divine 
grace will keep them unaffected by the results of their actions and raise them 
up to the state of liberation through knowledge. They have neither to 
bother themselves about the philosophy of knowledge nor that of action. 
Complete self-resignation is by itself sufficient for the Almighty to confer 
His grace on them, purify their hearts and kindle the lamp of knowledge 
within them, whether they think of it or not. 

Those who adore other gods, also adore the Almighty through them 
and get the fruits of their meritorious acts from Him through them. They 
cannot however be freed from the cycle of births and deaths because their 
visions and ideals are limited. Those on the other hand who adore ghosts 
and goblins or depend solely upon man-power are condemned to bell i. e. to 
say, unending cycles of births and deaths in various kinds of bodies. 


Ignoring the ways of the last two classes of persons who are not on 
the path of salvation at all we can summarise the result of the teaching of 

the Gita in this manner that it recommends three ways of salvation, namely 


(1) that of knowledge to which the practice of Yoga is ancillary (2) that 
of. devotion to Saguua Brahma in the impersonal or personal form to which 
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the attendance to one’s worldly duties on Icnowing the real nature of action 
is ancillary and (3) the path of action to which the unqualified devotion 
to the Almighty is ancillary. It does not thus sirle with those who 
advocated exclusively either the path of knowledge or that of action and 
there is a reasonable basis for the belief that it advocated a Samuchchaya 
( mixture ) of knowledge and action in one sense because even in the case 
of the first, action in the form of the practice of Yoga was held to be 
necessary, but when we reflect deeper tve find that it does not advocate 
a Samuchehaya of Karma with the ultimate knowledge of the identity 
of the individual With the Supreme Soul which is the cause of liberation 
in the case of all the paths. That is not the same as the knowledge referred 
to in the first path. The latter presupposes duality i. e. to say, it is such 
knowledge only as would serve to enable one to distinguish between the 
Self and the non-aelfs, a distinction which involves the separate existence of 
a knower, a thing to be known and a means of knowledge. This distinction 
must subsequently be merged in the unity of the whole and the identity of 
Self in the body with the Brahma in the world outside and roundabout 
it, wherein there can be no such distinction and therefore no scope for 
action. The knowledge thereof arises from the Mahavakya as the fruit of 
the completion of any of the three courses above-mentioned. 

Madhusudana Saraswati has, in his Oiidharthadipikd which is a gloss 
on S'ankara’s Bhdshya on the GUd, faithfully interpreted the Bhdshya. 
He has repeatedly stated that his aim in composing that gloss was to 
explain the intention of the Bhashyakara which cannot he gathered by men 
of dull intellects.^ This is borne out by the fact that though in the first 
of the introductory verses he declares that it is his intention to explain the 
OUd word for word^, he does not enter into a discussion as to false interpre- 
tations made by others on the ground that they had been refuted by the 
Bhashyakara^. I have however noticed that at two places* he differs from 


wm- II u. {^.) 2. II 

11%^.?. n 

mr- II ^ 11 

?. l^cfTrai 1^ 

V, Gudhartha. under the Bhdshya on Bh. G, III, 20 and XT I, 29. 
(I. S, S.pp, 113 and 216). 
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the latter bii^t that is due to the influence on his mind of the views of the 

authors of the Varttika and Yogavds'isJitha which we will consider in their 
proper places. 

s 

(14) Doctrines of the Upanishads and BhagawctdgUd Compared. 

When we compare the above doctrine with that deduced from the 
Upanishads we find that while there is a substantial agreement between 
them as to the nature of Brahma, the individual soul and phenomena and 
their mutual relations, and the path of knowledge described in both, there 
is a difference between them as to the method of devotion, for while in the 

w 

former the object is either Brahma in the abstract or in any of its concrete 
manifestations in the world or in the human body, what is specially recom- 

r as such an object is the personality of Vasudeva- 

Krishna and there is in it nothing corresponding to the philosophy of Karma 

which we find .in the latter. This was due to the altered conditions of 
Aryan Society above referred to. In his attempt to meet them and find a 
way out for dissuading people from either forsaking their homes for the 
pursuit of knowledge or from being complete materialists and thus de- 
stro3dng the social fabric Vyasa went behind the express teaching contained 
in the Upanishads and on reflecting over the state of society in the age in 
which the Brahmana and Ks'atriya sages w'ho are narrated to have carried 
on discussions in sacrificial and royal assemblies, actually lived, hit upon 
the truth that in the old days while there were some who went to the 
forests and thought over the problems of philosophy while 
mitages there were also others who did so while continuing to attend to their 
family and social duties and on further reflecting as to how it could have 
been possible for the latter to do so, worked out the theory of Karma-yoga 
as above explained and thus opened out an easier way of salvation for those 
who had a desire to secure it but were not inclined to give up their daily 
pursuits. And for the general mass he found out a still easier method 
of self-resignation in favour of S'ri Krishna who had already been believed 
by a Idrgc number of his contemporaries to be an embodiment of the 
Almighty. As alreadj'’ stated, SAnkara made room in his Advaita doctrine 
for these innovations. That he was already a great devotee of Vishnu 
and believed STi Krishna to be a complete incarnation thereof will be shown 
later on when we come to his time and work in life. 

(15)Formation of the Philosophical Systems other than the Vedanta. 

The spirit of revolt against the cult of sacrifices and the tendency 
to free-thinking which had been engendered by the Upanishad teaching had 
already given rise to two independent groups of men under the leaderships 
of Gautama Buddha and V ardhamaua Mahavira and by their admission of the 
lay public to their ascetic orders the^'’ had already been recognized as the 
founders of two independent systems of philosophy and religions. Thej'" 
themselves never committed, their teachings to writing but their followers 


living 


in her- 
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subsequently met together discussed, arranged and wrote out their sayings 
with illustrations. These writings become known as the TripitliaJcas in the case 

of the Bauddhas and Agamas in the case of the Jainasand were used by theni 
respectively as their sacred tests as the Puranas written under the influence 
of the Samkhya doctrine were used by the followers of the Vedas. In course 
of time and before the time of composition of the the 

third Prasthana of the Vedanta system, the Bauddha and Jain religions had 
attracted to themselves some of the best brains of the times and they having 
developed their argumentative faculty to a great extent had so mercilessly 
attacked the Vedic I’eligion as to shake its very foundation. Its votaries 
were therefore compelled to justify it by a resort to logic in addition to the 
authoritative texts. As between themselves too there arose differences of 
opinion as to how much weight to be given to the former and how much 
to the latter. The Vais'eshikas and the Tarkikas or Naiyayikas led 
Kanada and Aks'apada respectively paid homage to the Vedas only in name 



and relied mainly on reason for 


establishing 


their views. By 


so 


doing 


they succeeded only in establishing the Aramhha'Vada ( creation-theory ) 
wherein the Almighty was a mere mechanic. The Samkhayas and 
Patanjalas headed by Pahchas'ikha and Patahjali respectively gave a 
greater weight to the Vedic texts as a means of knowledge and succeeded 
in establishing the Pariuama-vada (evolution-theory) wherein the Almighty 
was a mere superintendent, Lastl}', the Mimansakas headed by Jaimini 
Badarayana and others completely subordinated reason to the textual 
authority and succeeded in establishing the Vivarta-vada( illusory appearan- 
ce-theory ) wherein the Almighty Himself appeared as the world-phenomena. 
Although these two philosophers are at present believed to have been the 
founders of two separate systems, there is no doubt as to their being in perfect 
agreement as to an intelligent entity named Brahma being the material and 
instrumental cause of the worlds, as to the individual soul being in essence 
the same as Brahma and as to the knowledge thereof derived from tlie 
Vedas being the means of salvation of the individual soul. They therefore 
fixed upon certain rules for the interpretation of the Vedas and Jaimini 
thereout applied them to the Karmakanda (works) portion thereof and 
Badarayana to its Jnanakanda (knowledge) portion. They differed 
however on certain other points one of which was whether it was know- 
ledge accompanied by works or independent of them that led to salvation. 
Jaimini held the former view and it is not unlikely that in forming it he 
was influenced by the doctrine of Karmayoga recommended so emphatically 
in the Bhagawadglta for the general body of aspirants for freedom. 
According to that view, such works as are enjoined by the Vedas for 
performance daily by the twice-born must be performed without any motive 
to gain the fruits thereof, upto the end of one’s physical existence and the 
primary end of the Vedas was to lay down injunctions and such texts as 
were devoted to an exposition of the nature of Brahma were ancillary to 
them because even its direct knowledge could not be acquired without 
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meditation whicli too was an act enjoined by some of the Upanishad texts. 
Badarayana on the other hand did not see the necessity of doing works even 
in the state of an aspirant, much less in that of a liberated soul and believed 
that while Jaimini’s view as to the purport of the Vedas was true so far as the 
Karmakanda portion was concerned it was not as regards the Jnanakanda 
portion ie. to say, the Upanishads or the Vedantas. Hence while Jaimini 
evolved a system of philosophy out of the former, Badarayana did bo out of the 
latter. But they were looked upon as complements of each other and forming 
parts of one system because of the above points of similarity. This is 
sufficiently clear from the respect shown by the authors of the two 
Dars'anas for the views of the other. We thus come to the conclusion that 
when the Brahmasiitras were composed the Vais'eshikha, Nyaya, Samkhya 
and Yoga existed as separate systems but the two branches of the Mimansa 
system, Purva and Uttara, of the latter whereof it is a Dars'ana, had not 
yet been separated. Now we turn to that work itself. 


( 1 6 ) Bralimasutras. 

The author of this work -is Badarayana Vyasa, He must have 

I 

flourished at a time posterior to Kapila^, Kanada^ Aks'apada^ and Patanjali'^ 
from amongst the Brahmaiia philosophers and Nagarjuua, Buddhagliosha and 
several other Buddhist pliilosophers^ and been a contemporary of Jaimini,® 




Atreya,’' As'marathya,* Audulomi,®Kars'najini,^® Kas'akritsna,^^and Badari^^ 

♦ , 

He has been identified in some works, notably the Bhagawatimrdna 
with Krislmadwaipayana Vyasa but it seems from the S'driralcahhdshya^^ 
that S'ankara at least did not consider the two sages to be identical for he 
refers to Krishnadwaipayana by the names Veda vyasa, Vyasa and Dwaipa- 
yana besides that name itself and at one place^'^ says that he was born at 

1 . B.rahmasutra I, 1. 5 to II, 1. 11. 


2 . 


lUd. I. I. 28; 11. 1. 12. 


3. lUd. II. 1. I-IU 

4. Ibid. II, 1. 3. 

5. Ibid. II. 2. 18-27. 

6-. Ibid. I. 2. 28 ; I. 2. 31 ; I. 3. 31 ; I. J. 18; III. 2. Jfi ; III, J. 2-1 ; III. I,.. 
18; HI. IfO; IT. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12; lY. J. 5; IF. 4. 11. 

7, Ibid, III. Jf. 44 . 

8. Ibid. I. 2. 29 ; I. 20. 

0 

9.. Ihid. L Jf, 21 ■ IIL Jf. Jf5 ; 17. If, 6. 

10. Ibid, III, 1, 9, 

4 

Ibid, I, 4- 22. 

12. Ibid. 1.2. '80 -,111. 1. 11; IV. 3. 7; IV, J. 10. 

13. S'. B. on Br. 'Su. I, 3-29; I. 3-33; II. 3-29; II. 3-47; III. S-S2 ( A, P. 
edition) 2W- p31) 846, 009, 624, 817. 

14. Ibid, on Br, Su, III, 3. 32 {The sayne edition p. 817 ). 
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the junction of the Dwapara and Kali Yngas and apparently treats him as a 
very ancient Smriti writer of great fame while he refers to Ba'larayaua by 

tlie terms Bhagwau Sutrakara, Acharya and Badarayanacharya and treats 
him as a comperatively modern writer.^ Whatever the truth may be as to 
that question, this much is certain that the latter was the father of the 
great Yogi S'uka, whose name has been made immortal by the author of 
the present redaction of the Bhdgaivaipurdna, because he is there 

frequently referred to as Badarayani. 

♦ ^ 

As to the contents of that work, it has been divided into four Adhyayas 
(chapters) and each of them is again sub-divided into four Padas (sections). 
Each of these Padas has again been farther sub-divided by the Bhas'yakaras 
into several Adhikarauas ( sets of arguments) made up of Sutras ( aphoris* 
tic statements ) whose number varies according to the nature of the topic 
dealt with therein. There is no uniformity also in the number of words 
in each Sutra. They vary according to the exigencies of the contest and 
there is no other mutual connection between the different Sutras making 
up an Adhikaraiia except the logical one. The Sutra style is not thus a 
species of the poetic style but of the prose style. The Sutras are in fact 
condensed prose sentences from which as many parts of speech are omitted 
as could, in the author’s view, be done without detriment to the sense 
intended to be conveyed. They are therefore just like the short-hand notes 
of the lectures of a professor to his pupils. The Brahmasutms are thus the 
short-hand notes of the lectures on the teaching contained in the TJpani^- 
shads delivered by the sage Badarayana to his disciples. If therefore they 
ire written in long-hand they would make a digest of the Upanishads of the 
first two groups mentioned above, made by the said sage who was one of thq 
numerous teachers who tought the Yedanta doctrine in- their Asramas. Dr. 
Belvalkar thinks it probable that there was originally one Brahmasutra of 

each S'akha of each Veda before the time of the. BhagawddgUd, that thus 

there was originally a Ghhdndogya Brahmasutra, that it was expanded into 
a Sarvas'akhlya Sutra about 300 B, 0. and that it recieved its present form 
about the beginning of the Christian era.^ Now if this view is well-founded, 
as it appears to be from the evidence that has been marshalled in support 
of it, it means that just as each S'akha of each Veda had originally its 

Samhita, Brahmaua, Arauyaka and Upanishad, it had also its own 
Brahmasutra. And if each had its Brahmasutra it is equally probable that 
it had also its Karmamimausasutra embodying the principles regulating its 
own rituals. None of the Prati.s'akhiya Brahinasutras or Kavmamimansa- 

1. S'. B. on Br. Su. I. 1. {p. 83), 11. 1. Ih (p. (p.455); 

II. 2. 12 {p. 673); III. 1. 1. {p>. 658); III. 3. 28 {p. 788 ); III. 3. 57 {p. 860); 

III. 1. 1. {p. 869); III. 1. 19 {p. 879 ); III 1. 31 {p. 905); IV. 1. 12 {p. 9W); 

IV. 1. 17 (p. 961); IV. 2. 1. (p. 966); IV. 3. 2 {p. 988); IV. 3. 11 {p. 997); IV. 

1. 7 ip. 1009), 

2. MvMick Lectures on the .Vedanta Philosophy Yoh 1. pp. lll-lf6. 
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to light SO far as I am aware and 
therefore the solution^ of. the question whether there were or were not 
such works in existence, cannot go beyond the range of probabilities. How- 
ever when we consider together the Purva and Uttara Mimansa Sutras it 
seems clear that it was not Badarayana alone in his age who had been 
thinking oyer the problems of philosophy but there were several other 
heads of institution also who had been doing so and who while agreeing with 
him on certain fundamental dogmas differed from him and from one another 
on certain minor ones. Thus we find the authors of both these works referrino- 

M o 

to the views of Badarib Kars'najinB, Atreya^ and As'marathya^, besides those 
of each other®. Although therefore the extant Brahnasutras are, so to say, 
the notes of lectures delivered by Badarayana they represent, with slight 
differences of opinion therein-noted, the views on philosophy of the Mimansa 
school as a whole as it existed prior to its sub-divison into two water-tight 
compartments. I propose to give a short synopsis thereof in order to give 

an idea of what those views are. 

♦ 

The first four Sutras of the first Pada of the first Adhyaya which is 
named Samanvayadhyaya, ( Chapter on Sequence), form, as it were, an 
introduction to the remaining portion of the work. It is therein stated that 
it is proposed to minister to the need of those who wish to know Brahma — 
the cause from whicli the world was produced, in which it rests and in 
which it will be absorbed, that the means for knowing it is the Scriptures® 
and that the teaching contained therein must be gathered on settling the 
connected sequence of the various texts which lie scattered and which in 
some cases seem to point to views opposed to one another. The remaining 
portion of the first Adhyaya is devoted to establishing the view that Brahma 
is, according to all, the cause both material and instrumental, of the universe 

though the words used to designate it are various such as “Atma” 
“Anandamaya”, “Purusha in the solar disc”, “Akas'a” “Prana”, ‘‘Jyoti” &c., 
the specific objects denoted by them being but limited manifestations there- 
of, and to refute the Sanikhya view that the cause of the universe is the 


Sutras has however been yet brought 


1. Fu. M%. Su. 111. 1. S., VI ,1. 2T, Till. S. 6- IX. 2. 33; Br, Su, 1, 30; 

III. 1. 11; 17. 3. 7; IV. 10. 

2. Pu. M%. Su. IV. 3. 17; VI. 7. 36.; Br. Sit. 111. 1, 9. 

4 

3. Pu. Mi. Su. VI. 1. 26; Br. Su. Ill, 4- 44' 

4. pu. Mi. Su. VI. 5. 26; Br. Su. 1. 2. 29; 1. 4' 2M. 

s’. Pu. Ml. Su. 1. 1. 5; V. 2. 19; VI. 1. 8; X. 8. 44) XI. 1. 16) Br. Su. 1. 2, 28) 

1, 2. 31) 1. 3. 31) 1. 4' IS) 111. 2. }fi; 111. 4 . 2-7; 111. 4. 18; 111. 4- 40; IV. 1. 17) 

IV. 3- 12; IV. 4' 5) IV. 4' 11' 


6. By the terms “Scriptures” is here meant the Upanishads and such of the 
Smriiis as may have been composed in accordance with the doctrine contained 
in the Upanishads e. gr those of Manu, Vyasa and others and also the Mahabha- 
rata and the Bhagawadgita, so far as the views expressed therein are not in 
conflict with that gathered from the Upanishads, 
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inert primeval substance called Pradhana. It is also established there by a 
consideration of the various Upauishad tests on which the Samkhyas and 

Smritikaras such as Devala and others relied that their doctrine is not de- 


ducible from those tests, that the terms Mahat, Avyakta, Triguua &c. 



the Samkhyas'astra and that Brahma is not simply the instrumental but also 
the material cause of the universe. 


The second Adhyaya named Avirodliadbyaya ( Chapter on Con- 
sistency) aims at establishing that the view propounded in the first 
is not inconsistent Avith the Avritings of certain ancient sages such as 
Manu, Vyasa and others, that such portions of the Samkhya and 
Yoga Smritis as are not consistent with the doctrine as gathered from 
the Upanishads should not be given any weight because there is no 
knowing where unbridled human intellect Avould lead and one is at a 
loss to know which sage to follow Avhen the opinions of different sages vary, 
that it is necessary to resort to logic within that limit in order to be 
convinced of the truth, that when that is done it appears that the view of 
the Upanishad sages that Brahma alone is both the instrumental and 
material cause of the universe is perfectly logical and that the reasonings of 
the propounders of the other doctrines such as the Vais'eshikas, Bauddhas, 
Jainas, Maheswaras, Naiyayikas, Pailcharatrikas or Bhagawatas, are not 
sound. The author further distinguishes Brahma from the elements thus:-— 
Space and air are products but Brahma is not, The other elements, light 
water and earth are also products. These are produced from Brahma in the 
order of space, air, light, Avater and earth. Their involution also takes place 
in the inverse order but Brahma or Atma which existed before evolution 
remains over after involution also. Similarly the intellect, mind, senses &c. 
are also produced in order but the Atma is neither produced nor destroyed 
because it is eternal. Speaking further of the nature of Brahma he says: — 
It is not atomic but all-pervading. There is only one such Chaitanya and 
that is Brahma but it acquires individuality owing to its coming in contact 
Avith the attributes of the intellect or the inner organ. The powers of 

knowing and action are due to this contact. The individual’s source of these 
powers in the state of ignorance is Brahma to whom it stands in the same re- 
lation as a part to a whole or a spark to fire as stated in the Upanishads and 
the Bhagawadgiid. Injunctions and prohibitions bind the soul only because 
of its connection with the body. Therefore they cease to bind him when it 

is free from the body. The difference between one individual and another is 
like that between one reflection and another of the same sun in a basin of 
water. Just as the disc of the sun remains unaffected by the muddiness of 
water, its motion &c. so Brahma, who is the Self of all, remains unaffected 
by the Upadhis but the individual souls are like the reflections in water. 

Then referring to the organism of the body the Sutrakara says: — There 

8 
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are in the body eleven Pranas doing their work within limited spheres 
through the powers of their presiding deities. One of them is the principle 
one on which the connection between the soul and the body depends^ while 
the others which are the powers behind the five organs of action and the 
five of knowledge have their own individual characteristics and functions. 
The assignment of names and forms is due to the Almighty not the individu- 
al soul because it has been said in a Vaidic text that the Almighty said “Let 
me make them tripartite”. The question of the transformation of the 
elements into the fleshy fat, blood &c. in the human body being a subject 
by itself is not discussed in a philosophical treatise like this. 


The third chapter called Sadhanadhjaya (Chapter on the Means ) 
is principally devoted to an exposition of the Vedanta doctrine as to the 


means for the realization of 


Brahma but the folloAving incidental 


are first established therein, namely: — What 


Jiwa, 


the regulator of the principal Prana together 


LDg incidental points 
Avay at death is the 
with senses and the 


mind and the bundles of Karmas. It goes to the region of the moon or 
the sun by a dark or a lighted path, according to its Karmas. Some Jiwaa 
repair to any of the seven Narakas according to the same law^ of Karma. 
On the exhaustion of meritorious acts, they return to the earth through the 
space, air, clouds &c. and take fresh births in any of the four ways, again 
according to their Karmas, as insects, birds, beasts, human beings &c. 
The objects seen in a dream have no objective existence. The dream- 
phenomena is however sometimes suggestive of coming events of the waking 
state. In the state of deep sleep the soul enjoys rest in a vein called Puritat 
which covers over the inner organ. On its being dissociated from the mind, 
senses &c, it becomes joined to the Almight5^ But owing to the force of 


Karma it again returns to the 


waking state 


and remembers previous 


experiences. In the state of slupification there is a quasi-union with 


the Almighty Brahma, Brahma is not both 


Saguna 

o • 


and Nirguna but 


Nirguna only, though there are texts in the Upanishads describing it on 

the one hand as the doer of all actions &c, and on the other as not possessed 
of any dimensions &c., because one and the same thing cannot be possessed 
of two opposite characteristics. The different forms thereof as the one 
having four feet, sixteen parts &c. are spoken of only for the purpose of 
XJpasana and really speaking it is one whole and undivided. If Brahma were 
possessed of forms and limbs those texts which speak of it as being without 
form and without limbs would be meaningless while on the other hand if 
it is believed to be as a matter of fact of the latter sort but having been 

o 

spoken of at times as of the former sort for the purpose of worship, that 


difficulty is avoided. 


It appears as having distinct forms because of 


intervening conditions just as the sun appears divided when the passage 


of its rays is obstructed. 


There are distinct STuti and Smriti texts 


expressly speaking of Brahma as not being a fit subject of speech, being 

different from all that can be known by the senses, being devoid of all 
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activity and being placidity incarnate. It is for that very reason that 
its manifestations in several objects are compared to the reflections of 
the sun in water, whose change of conditions leaves unaffected the solar 
disc itself. The thing of which there is a denial in the text “Hence it 
has been said, not this, not this” is the phenomena or duality. This 
denial makes room for something different from it and that is Brahma. 
Then coming to the subject proper the Sutrakara says:— This Brahma 
can be seen or realized by Bliakti or Dhyana. The same Brahma is the 
giver of the fruits of action, though according to Jaimini the actions bear 
fruits from their very nature. The Vidyas such as Paryaukavidya, Upakosala- 
vidya, Daharavidya, Madhuvidya, Sandilyavidya &c. tought in different 
Upanishada relate to the same Brahma, though they themselves are 
different. Brahma has all the qualities which are severally spoken, of in those 

works so far as Upasana is concerned. Those who follow the Vidyas relating 


to Saguna Brahma go to different regions such as Adityaloka, Agniloka, &c. 
by the path of light after casting off the fruits of all good and bad actions 
■which are thereafter enjoyed by other people or destroyed. Those who 
follow the Nirgunavidyaor Paramabmavidya have not to go anywhere but are 

finally absolved on their attaining perfection in that Vidya. There is a possibi- 
lity of rebirth so long as complete perfection is not attained but not there- 
after. Sometimes completely freed souls voluntarily take births or enter other 
bodies in order to achieve particular ends. There is no doubt about the 
existence of a soul distinct from the body and therefore there is scope for 
the science of final beatitude. In the case of the Vidyas which lead to 
the same end namely, the visualization of God in a state of trance, it is 
left to the option of the devotee which to resort to but in the case of 
those which are intended for some material gain such as the power to move 
about at will, one may either resort to all of them one by one for 
the acquisition of the various powers or be satisfied with one or more , 
of them only. The knowledge of the Self is an independant end 
in itself. It is not ancillary to any Vaidic rites as was the view of Jaimini 
because the Vedas, besides teaching that the individual soul should 

perform certain rites, implying thereby that it is a limited agent possessing 
a physical body which is its instrument of action, say that there is a 
higher soul who is free from those duties and obligations to which the 
former is subject, who is devoid of all sin &:c. and who should be known. 
Even the Brahmacharis and Sannyasis are qualified to acquire this know- 
ledge. They too should perform sacrifices, or make gifts or practice 
austerities. The Upasana of the Udgitha (Omkara) has been ordained 
by the Upanishads in distinct terms and therefore it is not optional to do it. 
The Akhyanas such as those of Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi in the Brihadd- 


ranyodca, Janas'ruti Pautrayana in the Ohhdndogya &c. are intended to help 


the teachings contained therein. 


The Karmas pertaining to the different 


As'ramas are necessary for the purpose of preparing the mind for the rise of 
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the desire for knowledge and once it has arisen one must practise restraint 
&c. As regards food and drink prohibited articles should be avoided except in 
case of a calamity likely to end in death. The performance of Vaidic Karmas 
is not an invariable condition precedent of a qualification for knowledge 
for there are instances of Vidhura, Raikva, Vachaknavi, Sanivarta and others 
having acquired it though they had nob been performing such Karmas, That 
fact can be explained on the assumption that they must have been repeating 
incantations, fasting, performing worship of God &c, which too prepare the 
mind for the rise of the desire for knowledge. There is no prohibition in the 

Upanishads against imparting the knowledge of Brahma to such persons. If 
those whose duty it is to observe strict celibacy and restraint in food, drink 
&c. are guilty of a deviation from the path of duty they ought to be discarded. 
One who has acquired that knowledge should behave like an infant i. c. 
to say, he should observe restraint in speech, eat what is given without 
being asked, behave in a candid manner, not entertain pride about his 
attainments &e. In the case of a qualified man following the pursuit of 
knowledge, it may ai-ise in the birth in which it is commenced or 
in any subsequent birth if some impediments come in his way. While 
in the case of the Siddhis, there is a possibility of one soul getting a higher 
one than another, there is no such posibility in the case of final absolution 
because there are no grades in it. 


The fourth chapter called Phaladhyaya (Chapter on the Fruits) 
is primarily concerned wdth a consideration of the fruit of knowledge 
but incidentally some other topics are also discussed therein. Thus 
for instance, it is said that it is necessary to make repetitions of 
STavana, Manana and Nididhyasana because otherwise ignorance is likely 
to supervene so long as an Akhan^akaravritti (uninterrupted consciousness 
of one’s identity with Brahma) is not produced, that one should concentrate 
one’s attention on the pure Self, it being identical with the Almighty, 
nob on the Pratikas (symbols) such as the mind, names, sun &c., 
because in the case of the latter looked upon as objects only one is apt to 
forget the true nature of Brahma, that the performance of XJpasana should 

be made in a sitting posture, not in a walking, standing, running or lyin 
one, that as to time, place and direction for it there is no particular rule, that 
therefore any Upasana that would conduce to the complete concentration 
of the mind on the one object of meditation may be chosen and that these 
Upasanas are to be performed upto the time of death. Then as to the 
fruits the author says: — On the acquisition of the knowledge of Brahma, the 
past good and bad actions are destroyed and good and bad actions done in 
future do not bear any fruits and hence one who has known Brahma becomes 
necessarily freed from bondage on the fall of his body. Those, actions which 

already begun to yield fruits, one of which is the acquisition of know- 
-elE, have necessarily to be enjoyed and it is only when they are 
3d that there occurs what is called death. The daily Karmas such 


s 




as Agnihofcra &c. which a householder has necessarily to perform become 
helpful ia that very cause. Juab as such Karmas become helpful when, 
joined with Upasaiia, they by themselves too are competent to purify the 
mind for the acquisition of the knowledge of the Essence. When those 
Karmas w^hich have begun to yield fruits are exhausted by enjoyment till 
death, there occurs what is called Kaivalya (final absolution). Turning there- 
after to the subject of the Devayaua by which the meritorious repair, the 
Sutrakara says: — Those who have advanced in knowledge and those who 
have not, both repair by that way bub there is this difference that while the 
latter return to take another birth, the former attain final absolution. As to 
what goes out of the body he says that it is the substle body which is com- 
posed of the senses, vital breath, &c. and is the cause of heat in the gross body. 
Those who adore the Nirguna Brahma have not to repair anywhere but 
become merged in Para Brahma. The Jiwas of those who adore the Saeima 
Brahma rise up by the 101®*^- vein of the heart and having gone out of the 
physical bodies by the hole in the crown of the head reach Brahmaloka 
with the help of a light coming out of the front portion of the inner organ, 
whether the departure takes place in the Uttarayana or Daks'iuayann. 
There is only one way for all the persons of that class, whatever the method 
of adoration adopted by them. The Varuna and other Lokas mentioned 
in the descriptions of the way are mere sign-posts, not places of halt for 
them because they are incapable of having any enjoyment owing to their 
senses having been bundled up together. This end is attained by those only 
W'ho are not devoted to symbols. Those •who are devoted to them get the 
specific fruits mentioned in the Ghhandogy opanishat. Coming to the question 
of what is meant when it is stated that one who has acquired the knowledge 
of Brahma attains the higher spiritual light, 'the Sutrakara has put forth the 
view that such a soul thencefortli becomes the absolute Self i. e. to say, it 
ceases to be affected by limitations and therefore to be distinct from Para 
Brahma. The author next refers to some of the Siddhis (supernatural power.?) 
which those who devote themselves to some specific Vidyas mentioned in 
the Upanishads, are said to acquire. In doing so he says:— His departed 
ancestors appear before his mental eye merely by his ■will. He is his 
own master in that he is able to do anything at will. He can create 
numerous bodies which are not like wooden machines but full of life, ruled 



of action, it is not possible to acquire such a power, the Sutrakara says that 
this absoluteness is spoken of only with reference to the state of deep sleep 
or of final absolution ( S'ushupti or Kaivalya). As to whether the power 
above spoken of is restricted or unrestricted, he says that it is a restricted 
one in that it is subject to the order of the universe and is under the 
control of the Almighy who rules the universe and that though this is 
so, the souls who acquire them do not fall back but as stated above become 


merged in the Para Brahma at the end of the Kalpa, 
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The abore is a short; summary of the Vedanta doctrine of tho 
age of Baclarayana. Most of the points mentioned therein seem 
to have been accepted by all the eight teachers above-mentioned. As 
reo-ards tbe controversial ones which occur in the first, third and fourth 
chapters of the work they are: — ( 1 ) the significance of the term Vais'vanara 
in Ghhan, V. 11. 1G-18'^\ (2) the interpretation of the term Prades'amatra 
in the same texts^; (3) whether the gods are competent to know Brahma^; 

(4) what is the object of knowledge referred to in Kausln. Erdli. IV. 19^-^ 

(5) whether the Vedic texts as to the knowledge of Brahma or the Self are 
or are not ancillary to those relating to works"’; ( 6 ) whether the text saying 
that sacrifice, charity and austerities are the three pillars of virtue {Ghhan. 
IT. 23. 1) contain a Vidhi (injunction) for entering the orders others than 
that of the householder® ; ( 7 ) whether it is the inherent property of actions 
to hear fruits or it is God that gives them’^ 3 ( 8 ) "'vhether a knower is 
absorbed at the end of the Kalpa in Karya Brahma or Para Brahma^ ; ( 9 ) 
Avhether he becomes just like the one or the other i. e. to say, whether 
the qualities of the former do or do not become manifest in him on the 
perfection of knowledge while yet living^; ( 10 ) whether one who acquires 
the powers of moving about at will, producing things as he desires &c. has 
a physical body or nob^® ! ( 11 ) whether the Self recommended to be known 
in Brill. IV. 5, 6 is the Vijnclnatma or Paramatma^^; (12) whether tho 
Ilpasanas referred to in Chhdn. II. 3. 2 are to be performed by the priest 
or the householder and if by the former who gets the fruits thereof, he 
or the ktter^^ ; ( 13 ) what is the meaning of the term Charana occurring 
at the end of the compounds Ramauiyacharanah, Kapuyacharanah &c. in 

Ghhan. V. 10. (14) whether the individual soul is the same as 

Pararaatma or different from (15) who are carried to Brahmaloka by 

the non-human Purusha referred to Chhdn. IV. lo. S, whether all Upasakas 
including those of the symbols of Brahma or someonly^®; (16 ) whether Kamj^a 
Karinas ( actions done with the deliberate object of gaining some material 

, , ■ — I ■ I — ■ - I , 1 III , > > “ *■ ' ' M I ■ II I ■■■ ■ ■>< — 1 ^ 1^1 I UTl^ H I mm rnmm , „ 
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3 . Ibid I. 3. 26-31. 
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5 . Ibid III. It. 2-8. 

6 . Ibid. HI. It. 18-19. 

7 . Ibid III. 2. lO-Ifl. 

8 . Ibid IV, S. 7-12. 

■ 9 . Ibid IV. It. 5-7. 

10. Ibid IV. It. 10-12. 

11 . Ibid 1. Ij., 20. 

12 . Ibid III. 1, 11-16. 

13. Ibid 111, 1. 8-11. 

14. Ibid 1. 1. 21. 

16. Ibid IV. 3, 15, . 
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fruits) are or are not helpful in preparing the human mind for the knowledge 
and realization of Brahma^ and (17) whether a Jiwanmukta (one liberated 

while yet in an embodied state ) can become endowed with all the qualities 
of Brahma such as omniscience, omnipresence &c^, 

It is not that Badarayana was at daggers drawn with Jaimini on all 
the points mentioned above. There are some of them on which he has 
expressed his unqualified agreement with the latter. Thus for instancaj both 
agree in holding that Kamya Karmas are not helpful in preparing the the 
mind for the knowledge and realization of the true nature of Brahma, that 
the Vais' vanara referred to in Child'll. V, 11. 16-18 is identical with 
Paramatma, that the gods are competent to learn the pure Brahmavidya 
only and not any of the subsidiary Vidyas which involve Upasaua, that 
what is spoken of in Kausli, Brdh. IV. 10 as fib to he known is Bralima or 
Paramatma and not Jiwatma, that none can revert to the state of a house- 
holder after having once given it up and that one who has realized the 
nature of Brahma or the pure Self, can havm a physical body and the powers 
of the Almighty can become manifest through it. Similarly there were 
some points on which there was an honest difference of opinion between 
them. Thus for instance, while Jaimini was of opinion that there was an 
inherent power in actions themselves to yield fruits Badarayana held 
that such was not the case and that it was Paramatma who conferred fruits 
on their doers. Similarly while the former held that one whose knowledge 
had become perfect by the Avorship of Saguiia Brahma reached Para Brahma 
and not the Apara or Karya Brahma the latter held that such a one 
reached the latter only. So too, while the former held that Nibya Karmas 
should he performed even by an aspirant for the knowledge of Brahma 
till the last stage, the latter AYas of the vieAV that they were necessary 
only upto the stage of the rise of a strong desire for emancipation, that 
thereafter the peculiar Sadhanas, S'ama, Bama &c. ought to be pursued, 
that the knowledge of Brahma is an end in itself and that the state of 

Brahma can be reached only by its knoAvledge. 

It seems also that by the time Badarayana prepared these lectures 
Jaimini had already acquired a high reputation as the opponent of Badaii 
Avlio held extreme vieAvs on the side of idealism and that Badarayana found 
out a via media between them. Thus for instance, while Badari held that 
a liberated soul avIio acquired the powers of moving about and producing 
things at will, did not stand in need of a physical body, Jaimini held that 
he did arid Badarayana expressed the view that such a soul needed a 
physical body whenever he wanted to do anything on the material 
plane and did not need it whenever he Avanted to do anything on tlie 

metaphysical plane. 


1. Bt. Su. IV. 1. 17. 

2. Ibid IV. 4. 5. 
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This Sutrakara does not seem to have any substantial difference of 

opinion even with the other teachers mentioned above. Thus one point on 
which he quotes three other teachers is why it should be believed that the 
Atma recommended to be known in Brih. IV. 5. G is the same as 


Paramatma.^ This shows that they were all agreed that the Atma was 
identical with Paramatma but differed as to the explanation of that fact. 
Badarayaiia himself says that it must be believed so because the context 
in which the sentence occurs is such that no other conclusion is possible, 

As'marathya says that it must be so because the promise that on one 
knowing the Atma everything becomes known can be deemed to have 
been fulfilled only if such an interpretation is put upon the text in question, 


Audulomi says that though 


the 


knowing 


self cannot be identical with 


Paramatma, it becomes identical with the latter when it attains its original 
state by knowledge, meditation &c. and that therefore the said conclusion 
is true in that sense and lastly Kas'akritsna says that it is true because in 
Taitii. III. IS. '/ it has been said that Parabrahma itself having entered the 
body resides therein. 

It can be seen from this work that Badarayana has not in clear-cut 
terms drawn a distinction between Saguna Brahma and Nirguiia Brahma but 
has indirectly done so (1) by discussing whether the Brahma to which the 
non-humau Purusha carries an Upasaka by the Brahraapatha or Devapatha 
as stated in Ghhdn. IV. 16. 5 is Karya Brahma or Karana Brahma® which are 
terms signifying the same objects as the terms Saguna Brahma and Nirguna 
Brahma, (2) by saying that in final absolution which means being absorbed 
in Para Brahma there are no degrees® and (3) by saying that those who follow 

the Sagunavidyas not only do not acquire the power of control over the 
course of the universe but are also subject to the control of Saguna Brahma 
in the exercise of the other powers acquired by them and do not attain to the 
state which is free from all changes^ which is that of Nirguna Brahma. Further 
as to whether the Jiwa is the same as Brahma or nob he has not distinctly 
stated that it is but that must be deemed to be his view because he has 
said that Brahma cannot be both Saihsari and Asamsari, that really speak- 
ing it is Asanisari and is like the solar dise which is nob affected by 
the changes taking place in the positions of its reflections in water.^' So 
too he has not distinctly stated whether there are several Jiwas or only one 
Jiwa but by saying that the Samsari is like a reflection of the sun in water® 

he has adopted either the Abhasa-vada (semblance-theory) or Bimba- 
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pratibimba-vada ( reflection-thebi’y ) both of which imply that there is one 
feelf only animating all the bodies and that the apparent diversity of Jiwas is 
due to environments. This is supported by the Vakyanvayadhikarana^ and 
the Paradhikaraiia also^. So too he has not distinctly stated whether the 
varied universe is real, unreal or indescribable but since he has denied in the 
Prakritaitavattvadhikaraiia^ the existence of anything else except Brahma 

and established in the Arambhadhikarana'*' that Brahma the cause and the 
universe the effect are not different entities and having admitted the reality 
of the latter for all practical purposes has supported the view of Jaimini 
that the powers of the Almighty do make themselves manifest in the 
Icnower as against that of Audulomi that he remains after perfection as Chai- 
tauya, pure and simple,® on the ground that those attributes of Brahma 
are real for the purpose of daily intercourse, it can be inferred that in his 
view the varied universe existed for all practical purposes as a positive entity 
and yet as a part and parcel of Brahma but did nob exist when thought of 
philosophically because Brahma was the only reality and that therefore it, 
could by nature be said to be Anirvachaniya ( indescribable ). , 

IX. 

* 

Foundation of the Independent Vedanta System. 

It may be recalled that it has been established above that upto the 
time of the composition of the Srahmasutras the study of the Yedantas 
or the Upanishads was being pursued by the old Mimansakas, of whom 
Badarayaua was one, as a part of the study of the Vedas as a whole and 
that though there were differences of opinion amongst them, the holders 
of one view did not look irpon those of the other as outsiders but 
entertained fraternal feelings for them and showed toleration for their 
view. During the long period that elapsed between the time of Jaimini 
and Badarayana Vyasa on the one hand and Kumarila and S'ankarScharya 
on the other, several persons had written commentaries on the Purva and 
Uttara Mimansa Dars'anas and expressed different views as to the doctrines 
propounded in them. Thus S'ankara refers in his Bhashya® on the latter 

to the commentaries of Upavarsha who is identified by Anandagiri with the 
Vrittikara on both the Dars'anash Then we have the well-known Bhashya 
of S'abara on the Purvamimahsa Dars'ana, and that Bhashya and the Tantra* 
varttika and S'lokavarbtika of Kumarila seem to afford a reasonable 

1. Br, Bu. L 19-^2. 

2. Ibid HI. 31-87. 

3. Ibid III. 2. 22-30. 

4. Ibid II. 1. lJf-20. 

5. Ibid IV. 4. 5-7. 

6. S'. B. read with Bhdmall on Br. Sii. III. 3. 63. (p. 850 ). 

7. A Brief Sketch of the Pw'va, Mlmama Syetem by F. Y. Kai}e {1924) p.l3. 
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ground for the inference that S'abara had been preceded by others in the 
same field and from the S'lokavarttika we also get the names of Bhavadasa 
and Bhartrimitra. One more old commentator named Hari is quoted in the 
S'dstradipikd, a commentary on the Sutras of Then as for the other 

Ditrs'ana, S'’ankara refers to the view of “some from amongst us” besides 
some opponents who held the view that the form of the individual soul 
was a philosophic reality and says: — “It is for the edification of all those 
who are opposed to the view that there is really speaking one Self only 
that this S'driraka has been commenced”®. He also quotes with reverence 
a verse from the Karika of Gaudapadacharya introducing him as the 
repository of the Vedanta tradition^ Ramanuja and other later com- 
mentators on the Bmhmasutras also refer to several commentators senior 

4 

to S'ankara, namely, Bodhayana, Dramida, Tanka, Bharuchi, Kapardi, 
Bhartriprapaiicba, Brahmananda and Guhadeva who had set forth views 

resembling those of Badari, Andulorai, ICarshiiajini and others which are 
noted in the Bmlimasidras themselves^ It not would therefore be un- 


reasonable to infer that the study of the two Mimansas had continued 
uninterrupted during the long period of about eight centuries that 
had elapsed between the times above referred to. It must have been 

during this very period that the two branches of the Mimarisa school 

» 

became completely separated and that the term ‘Mimansakas’ began to be 
applied only to the adherents of the Purva Mimansa while the term 
‘Vedautins’ was brought into vogue for the first time for designating 
those of the Uttara Mimafisa. The reason was that the former gradually 
ceased to have anything to do with the knowledge of Brahma and even 
with Brahma itself and began to advocate the view that salvation could he 
attained only by the performance of Vaidic acts enjoined to be performed 
daily, provided they were performed without any worldly object in view 
and in support of that doctrine laid special emphasis on the authoritative- 
ness of the Karmakanda or Saruhita portion of the Vedas and on the 
other hand, the latter began to be more and more averse to the performance 
of the Vaidic acts after the pursuit of knowledge was commenced, held that 
salvation could be attained by knowledge alone, though in the earlier 
stages Vaidic acts performed without having any material gain in view did 
render help in preparing the mind for the reception of knowledge, which 
required freedom from the pursuit of the objects of sense, and in support 
of that view laid special emphasis on the authoritativeness of the Jnana- 
kanda or Upanishad portion of the Vedas. It is difficult to ascertain exactly 
who were the chief exponents of the above divergent doctrines and therefore 


1 . A Brief Sketch of the Purva Mlmdnsd System, by P. V. Ka’y^e (1924.) p, 19, 

2 . S'. B. on Br. Su. I, S. 19 {p. S07). 

3 . Ibid on Br. Su. II. 1,9 {p. It-BI). 


4 . Indian Philosophy by PddhdJcrisho^a Yol, 11 p. 1^.31 foot-note ^ and 
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responsible for the separation of the two branches of the MimSSsa joint 

family but it may be stated roughly that Bhartrimitra, Hari, Prabhakara 
and others on the side of the MImansa school and Bodhayana, Dramida, 
Bhartiprapancha and others on that of the Yedanta school brought about 
the schism. From this time forward, we leave the MimaSsa school also 
behind and proceed to consider the development of the newly-founded 

Vedanta school. 


X 

Older Commentaries on the Brahmasutras and the 

Upanishads, and the Samuchchayavada. 

The votaries of the newly-founded Vedanta school generally adopted 
the Brahmasutrad of Badarayaua as their text-hook and propounded their 
views in their commentaries thereon. They are nob unfortunately availa- 
ble at present. Still from the references thereto occurring in the works of 
S'ankara, Sures'wara, Ramanuja, Nilakantha Madhwa, Nimbarka and 
others it appears that Upavarsha,or Bodhayana, Dramida, Tanka, Bharuchi, 
Kapardi, Bharbriprapancha, Brahmananda and Guhadeva had written 

commentaries on the Brahmasutrad. Other adherents of the same school 

% 

such as Brahmadatta put forth their views through commentaries on some 
of the principal Upanishads. Lastly, there were some like Gaudapada who 
composed independent works for doing the same. 

As to their views, we have already seen that the principal point of 
difference between the Mimafisakas and the Vedantins was as to the right 
means of attaining salvation, the former holding that it could be attained 
through Vaidic rites and the latter that it could be secured through know- 
ledge. As amongst the latter also there were two schools. One of them 
which insisted upon the Vaidic rites being performed even during the 
pursuit of knowledge was known as that of the Samuclichayavadins. We 
can infer from the works of S'ankara and Sures'wara that they must have 
been a very powerful band headed by Brahmadatta and that the arguments 
advanced by them in support of their view were so strong that both of 
them had to muster all their energy in meeting them. Sures'wara treats 
Bharbriprapancha, a Bhedabhedavadin ( advocate of the doctrine of unity 
in diversity) also as a Samuchehayavadin on the ground that he was of the 
view that though it was true that salvation lay through knowledge, the 
knowledge which brought it about was not that derived from S'ravana but 
that derived from Nididhyasana in a state of Samadhi, for words, be they 
even those contained in the Scriptures, had not the power to cause the 
realization of the truth and that therefore ufter the knowledge thereof is 
acquired from the Scriptures, one must practice Parisaiiikhyana (meditation) 

- — - - ■ mr I - - - - - - - . I , . ■ 
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which Sures^wara looked upon as an act\ His Varttiha on th& Brihadd* 
rajiyakopaniahat and Naishkarmyasicldhi accordingly conlaiu an elaborate 
refutation of that view also. And if the advocacy of the necessity of 
meditation for self-realization is the true test of one’s being a Samuchchaya- 
vadin or otherwise, S'ankara’s Paramaguru Gaudapada also must be placed 
in the same category as Bhartiprapancha because he too has laid down 
that the phenomenal world does not in fact exist but appears on account 
of the unsteadiness of the human mind and that it would cease to appear 
if the mind were made steady by Abhyasa by which he means Yogabhyasa 


( meditation ) 


It will however be shown 


later on that S’ankara was not of the same view as Sures’wara. 


Prof. Hiriyanna is of the view that one of the three aspects of the 
Bamuchchayavada refuted in the XlctishlcttT'inycisiddhi had been advocated 
by Mandana Mis'ra, a Mimansaka. It was to the effect that salvation could 
be attained by knowledge derived from meditation accompanied by the 
performance of Nishkama Karma (rites performed wdthout an aim as to 
enjoyment of their fruits). The name of Mandana is nowhere found in 
that work nor is any work composed by him referred to therein but the 
professor says that the said view as mentioned in the Vdrtiilca has been 

attributed to him by Anandajuana in his commentary thereon. 


XI 


SUrlrakabhashya of S'ankara 


We 


sutras composed before the time of S’ankara is available to us for perusal. 
That being so, his known as the S'dHrakabhdshya is the oldest 
commentary now available in its entirety. It is also the masterpiece 
of a master-mind for S'ankara whom one 
not hesitated to call ‘‘the greatest philosopher the world has ever seen” 
appears to have spent his best energies on it in order to establish by appo- 
site arguments and autborities that his Advaita doctrine is the only one 
that could have been intended to be bought by the Upanisbads of which 


distinguished Orientalist has 


digest. 


Even the learned Oriental 


the Brahmasuh'as is, so to say, a 
scholars of the West who can hardly be suspected of partiality for him con- 
sider his view of the Upanishad philosophy the best and the most consistent 
that could be spelled out of those fragmentary monuments of the philosophi- 
cal thought of a by-gone age^. It has attracted to itself the best brains the 
soil of India has produced during the eleven centuries that have elapsed since 


1. Introduction to the Nuishkarmyasiddhi as re-edited by Hiriyanna — Bom- 
bay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series_ Ho. XXXYIII. 

2. History of Indian Literature by Winternitz as translated by Mrs, Kelkar 
Yol, I, y. ^69 and foot-note 2 thereunder in which are cited the opinions of 

Thebaiit, Gough and Jacob, 



he sloughed off his mortal tenement and haa found the greatest number 
of followers even after the advent of those philosophers who attempted to 
pick holes in his line of reasoning. Those who aspired to dislodge him 
from the high pinnacle to which he had been raised on account of extra- 
ordinary genius came and passed away one after another on creating some 
momentary interest in their theories. With some rare exceptions they 
found their adherents from the illiterate masses who were attracted by the 
element of a personal God in their dogmas. They therefore became the 
founders of religious sects rather than of philosophical schools strictly so- 
called and the high position of S'ankara in the philosophical firmament 
remained unaffected by their elevation. He writes with so much confi- 
dence horn of knowledge derived from traditional experience and in 
such a simplej lucid and yet incisive style, has inserted such an abun- 
dant mass of illustrations drawn both from experience and from the 
Vaidic and post-Vaidic literatures, appeals so much to your reasoning 
faculty rather than your faith except when he is speaking to you of 
Brahma, pure and simple who cannot be reached by the human speech 
or mind, has anticipated and refuted such highly sceptical arguments and 
shows inspite of his uncompromising orthodoxy, so much independence of 
thought, that every unbiassed student of his works is bound to be con- 
vinced that his view of the purport of the Upanishads is the only correct 
one. That is the reason why Dr. Thebalit who in the words of Prof. Radha- 
krishua “cannot be charged with any partility for S'ankara, speaks of his 
philosophy in the following exalting terms: — “The doctrine advocated by 
S'ankara is from a purely philosophical point of view and apart from all 
theological considerations the most important and interesting one which 
has arisen on Indian soil; neither those forms of the Vedanta which diverge 
from the view represented by S'ankara nor any of the non-Vedantic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox Vedanta in boldness, 
depth and subtlety of speculation”. Dr. Winternitz also says — “Other 
interpreters of the Upanishads find it extremely difficult to account for all 
those passages which regard Brahman as indeterminate and Moks a as one? 
ness with Brahman. There are of course passages wffiich S ankara passes 
over as unimportant. Yet his interpretation of the Upanishads is more 
satisfactory than any other”^. He has written commentaries on the princi- 
pal Upanishads individually and has also composed independent treatises 
like the Upadea' asahasri hut it is in his S'drimkahliashya that he has 
taken occasions to consider the authoritative Upanisbad literature as a 
whole and it is for that very reason that the said w'ork has ever been looked 
upon by his followers as the principal work of their branch of the Vedanta 
system and that an abundant mass of philosophical literature consisting of 
commentaries and commentaries upon commentaries and also independent 
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treatises expounding the Advaita doctrine and defending it against the 
attacks of the adherents of the rival schools has grown up around it. 

* 

XII 

Biographical Sketch of S'ankaracharya . 

4 

% 

} * 

Before proceeding to explain the Advaita doctrine itself, it would be 
well if the reader is acquainted with the main incidents in the life of its great 
originator and the nature of the work done by him during his active life. 

The original sources of information as to them are (1) the S’ankam’- 
jaya of Madhava, (2) the S'ankaravijaya of Anandagiri, (3) the S'anlcara- 


Ninth Anis'a of 


Madhwavijaya and Manimanja 


and (5) 
a writer 


of the Madhwa school, There are differences between them as to certain 
details but the following facts can be deemed to have been fairly established 
by now. They are: — He was the only son of one S'ivagiiru, a Nambudri 
Brahman of an Agrahara or settlement named Kalati or Kaladi on the 
top of a hill named Vrishadri on the bank of the river Puma in the province 
of Kerala in Southern Indiab The old writers are not careful to note the 
year of his birth and according to orthodox tradition he lived nearly 2500 
years ago. But Dr, K. B. Pathak supported by Prof. Max Muller fixed A. D. 
•788 as the year of his birth, from reliable data^. Mr. K. T. Telang on the 
other hand fixed the end of the sixth century as the most probable time of 
his birth®. But his view has not found the same support from Oriental 
scholars as that of the former^ and therefore 788 A. D. must be taken to be 
the date of S'ankara’s birth. His father having died while he was yet a boy 
his mother Sati invested him with a sacred thread and placed him under the 
guidance of a teacher for acquiring such learning as a Brahman boy should 
in those days have acquired. At the early age of 7 years he felt an inner 
call for getting himself initiated into the order of Sannyasins and dedicate 
his life to the good of humanity. He got permission to do so from his 
reluctant mother on agreeing to the condition that he should come over to 
his native place, from wherever he may be, at the time of her last illness 
and perform her obsequies. Then he went to a place on the banks of the 
Narmada and got himself initiated into the practice of Yoga by Gowinda- 
charya, a pupil of Gaudapadacharya, who is well-known as the author of the 

1. According to Anandagiri S'ankara was concieved by his mother in a 
miraculous manner aftor her husband had renounced the. world and left her 
alone and was born at Chidambaram. 

2. Indian Antiquary 7ol, XI (1882) x>* HA India^ What It Can Teach 
Us p. 86A> 


3. Indian Antiquary Yol, XI {1882) p. 95, 


Life and Times by 


A. Krishnaswamy 


'p. 19-21; Mullich Lectures on the Vedanta Fhilosophy VoU I by Belvalkav 
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Jydrihm on the Ildnduhyopanishat. At his Guru’s behest he went and stayed 
at Benares for several years and composed several works there. It is said 

that when he composed his S'drii'akbhdshya he was only a youth 36 years 
old. After he did that he set out on a tour throughout India with a view 
to establish the superiority of his Advaita doctrine to all the others then 
prevalent hi the different parts of the country. During hia sojurn ha 
silenced many an opponent and converted some of them. He is believed to 
have left his mortal frame at the young age of 32 years, while staying, 
according to Madhava at Badarikas'ram in the Himalayas, according to 

Anandagiri at Conjeevaram in Southern India and according to Chidvilasa 
at Kedares'wara in the Himalayas. During his trimphanb tour he took 
many disciples, the moat notable of whom were Sures'vvara, Padma- 
pada, Trotaka and Hastamalaka and founded four Maths, one in each 
corner of India i. e. to say, at S'ringeri in Southern India, Puri iu Eastern 
India, Dwarka in Western India and Badarikas'ram in Northern India and 
at each of them installed one of his said four principal disciples. His object 

in doing so seems to have been to found colleges, where selfless teachers 
who would teach his exalted doctrine to those who were qualified for its 
reception and give instructions in religion based upon that doctrine to the 
ordinary folks, could be trained up, so that the good work which he had 

done might be perpetuated and the whole Aryan race may make substantial 
progress towards the realization of the highest truth which he had expound- 
ed in his philosophical works. For more than three centuries and a half 
his followers seem to have met with no obstacle in working out this ideal 
but thereafter there arose in Southern India itself a strong opposition to 
to the Advaita doctrine led by a saint named Piamanuja, wdio was not a 
devotee of Kama as his name seems to suggest but believed that Brahma 
was Saguna not Nirguna, that though it was one only’’, the world of diversity 

which was its body was as much real as Brahma itself and that the state 
of the highest beatitude for the individual soul consisted nob in its merger in 
Brahma but in remaining separate from it and yet in its close proximity so 
that it may never be lost sight of. As S'ankara’s followers were so conser- 
vative as nob to admit members of the castes other than the Brahmana 


into their fold and impart the knowledge of Brahma to them, Kamanuja 
by keeping his door open to all and sundry, without distinction of caste 
could attract to himself a sufficient number of followers to enable him to 


found a school of his own which is known as the Vis'ishtadvaita school. Ha 
believes in salvation by Bhakti (devotion) towards God or Saguna Brahma 
in the form of Narayaua, which is the way recommended for the men of the 


lowest qualifications in the BhagawadgUd, with this difference only that the 


particular object of adoration therein recommended is Vasudeva-Krishua, 


an incarnation of Saguna Brahma. About two centuries later a more 


powerful opponent of S'ankara’s doctrine arose in the person of Madhwa- 
charya who fought hard to prove what every . ordinary man believes on 
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were two distinct entities. He too was able to gather around himself a 
sufficient number of followers to enable him to found another Vedanta school 
known as the Dwaita school. There were no doubt numerous adherents of 
S'ankara’s doctrine who were intelligent -enough to meet the attacks of these 
opponents of the Advaita doctrine. luspite of them however the rise of these 
rival schools did to a certain extent come in the way of their working out the 
ideal of their master. Another such cause was a bias in favour of S'aiviara 

displayed by some of the occupants of theGadisat the Maths founded by him. 
S'ankara himself seems to have been free from any such bias for though his 
name was S'ankara he appears to have believed that the most appropriate 
Pauranic equivalent of Saguiia Brahma was Vishnu and that it was devotion 
towards Him accompanied by the discharge of one’s duties and the practice 
of austerities that prepared the inner organ of man for the reception of 
the knowledge of Brahma which was the means for the attainment of 
salvationk In his Bhdshya on the Brahmasutras, whenever he has an 
occasion to refer to the practice of worshipping idols, he either refers to the 
S'alagrama which is looked upon as an emblem of Vishnu or mentions 
Vishnu specifically by name and refers to the other gods by adding the 

term ‘Adi’ after the term Vishnu'^. In the introduction to his Bhdshya on 
the Bhagawadgltd also he very reverentially says: — “The duties toughtby the 
Vedas are divisible into two sets, one whose characteristic is action and the 
other whose characteristic is inaction, that the first thereout is the means for 
the preservation of the universe and the direct means for the attainment 
of prosperity and final absolution, that in course of time it was supplanted 
by sinful practices born of the degeneration of the race made up of men 
belonging to the different Varnas beginning with the Biahmanas and 
to the different orders and that therefore the original Creator named 
Harayaua being desirous of continuing the preservation of the universe, 
became manifest as Krishiia in a body which was concieved by Devaki 
through Vasudeva^”. The fact that he had thought it proper to write Hari- 

m^de Stotra, Anandalaha.ri Stotra, Govinddshfaha and probably also a 
Bhdshya on V^shnusahasrandma is also a proof of his belief that the Saguiia 
Brahma was identical with Vishnu. But just as he was not a sectarian S'aivite 
he was not also a sectarian Vaishnavite. He nowhere exhibits a bias against 

'any other sect. His followers however seem to have done so probably since 

the time that they had to encounter opposition from the Vishnavite Acharyas, 
Bamanuja and Madhwa. Thus, for instance Madhava has in Sargas 2 and 3 of 
lam B'ankaraj ay a described S'ankara as an incarnation of S'iva and his 
disciples-as the incarnations of other deities. This reduced them to the 
position of sectarian adversaries of the Vaishnavite teachers. The third 


1; 'AparoM anubhilti. 3, 
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cause of the weakening of their influence was the internal dissensions 
between the disciples of the same Acharya due to the love of the power and 
pelf which the occupation of the Gadis at the Maths carried with it and 
the consequent foundation of other rival Maths and the assumption of the 
honorific title of S'ankaracharya by their founders and their successors^ 
Thus for instance there are newly-founded Maths at Kolhapur, Belgaum 
and Nasik in the Deccan, Hampi and Kanchi (Conjeevaram) in Southern 
India, Prabhaspatan, Dakor and Dholka in Gujarat, and Benares in the 

United Provinces. The fourth cause was the departure of the occupants of 
the Gadis from the life of strict self-discipline enjoined by the original 

may serve as exemplars to the men of their order 

and the lay public. 


founder in order that they 


Although thus the great practical work which S'ankara had started 
for the good of the Hindu race has been undone and that race has been 
rent asunder by a diversity of creeds the literary work which he had left 
behind, in the form of his Bhdshyas on the Brahnasutras, the priThcipal 


Vpanishads, 


of 


and the Blmgaioadglta, his inde- 


pendent treatises on the Advaita Vedanta such as the JJ%')ades'asahcisr%, 


Mohamndgam, A tmdbodha 


Rarimlde 


in their unalloyed forms and that by itself is enough to keep his memory 
green in this land so long as there lives in it a single soul with sufiBcient 
subtlety of intellect to he able to grasp his Absolute Advaitism and sufiB- 
cient purity of heart to cherish it as the highest truth coneievable by the 
intellect and to strive to realize it by the method he has indicated in his 
said works. Dr. Belvalkar states at p. 217 of Vol. I of his Mullich Lectures 
on the Vedanta Philosophy , that he had made out a list of some 400 


works, big and small, consisting of Tikas, 


( digests 


certain topics) and Stotras, attributed to the great Acharya, from the three 


volumes of the Catalogue Catalogorum of 
Qoverwment Oriental Library, Madras 


fth 

the collected editions ofh 


works brought out in Mysore, Srirangam, Poona and elsewhere, and at 
p. 230 thereof that on a critical examination thereof he had decided that 
there were 11 commentaries, 8 Stotras and 5 Prakaraiiagranthas, in all 24 
works which were undoubtedly his compositions, that there were 26 others 
consisting of 1-5 commentaries, 8 Stotras and 8 Prakarauagranthas of doubt- 
ful authenticity and that the remaining 850 were certainly not bis produc- 
tions. The works above-mentioned fall in the first category thereout and 
therefore any conclusions based upon the contents thereof are therefore 
entirely sound. The one of the greatest importance to us thereout again, 
is the B'drlrahabMshya and to that therefore we now turn. 

1. On the question of jealousy amongst the followers of S'ankara inter se 

Lectures on the Yedanta Philosophy Vol, 1, p, 281 


Mullich 


foot-note. 
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XIII 

Advaita Doctrine of S'ankaracharya. 

As already stated the S'drwahabhdshya, the work in which the 
Advaita doctrine was first expounded, is a commentary on the ETCih'ina- 
sutrcis of Badarayaiia. The ordinary term for a commentary in Sanskrit is 
Tiica which means a composition from which the meaning underlying any 
particular treatise can be gathered^. The term Bhashya is however used 
to designate a commentary on a Sutra work which explains the meanings 
of the Sutras contained therein by terms which are in consonance with the 
spirit underlying the whole work and which defines those terms^. Thus there 
is P atai'ijali s Mahdhhdshya on the Yydharanasutras of Panini, S'ahaTa’s 
Bhashya on the Purvamwidfisdsutras of Jaimini, Vydsa’s Bhdshya on the 
Yogasutras of Patanjali &c. The S'dnraJiabhdshya of S'ankara also fully 
answers to that description because besides explaining the meanings of the 
Suti'as of Badarayana in words which are in consonance with the spirit 
underlying the work as a whole, it defines such of the terms occurring there- 
in in the course of explanations of the Sutras, as stood in need of definitions. 

Thus for instance, S'ankara has therein defined the terms '-'Jiwa”, “Atma’' 
“Jyoti 


S 


33 


i 


''Vais'vanara” &c'’. It is called the S'driraJcabhdshya because the 

Brahmasutras are also otherwise known as the S'drlrakasidras which term 

means ‘a set of aphorisms relating (to the nature) of the S'aririn ( embodied 
spirit). 

Now, what is the Advaita doctrine that has been expounded therin? 


It is this : — From 


thic) 


9 

point there is only one reality, i, e. to say, there is onlj'- one entity which 
is above all changes and limitations of time, space and causation. It 
follows from it that it must be indescribable in human language which is 
but an expression of human thought in physical speech which is finite as 


issuing out of an organ 


which has a limited 


existence and is changeable. 


It also follows from it that it cannot be visualized by the human eyes 
which constitute an organ of sense of the same nature. Nor can the mind 


understand it, for it too is an eleventh or»an 

^ o 


and therefore finite. It is 


true that it is comparatively free from the limitations of time and space 
than the ten organs, still after all it is a product and has therefore its own 
limitations. The reality cannot thus have a name or a form. That 
being so, anything and everything that has a name and a form, from 
Brahma down to the tiniest insects whether onthe earth, in the air or under 


water and from the highest mountain to the smallest atom, in fact every- 



p. 5^2 ). 


TTKfl’ 5l?sTr4fs^^i% stf r. ( ■^pie’s Praoiiaal Sanskrit- Engish Dictionary, 
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thing con eievable by the human intellect, has an objective existence in 
space which did not once exist and is likely to cease to exist at some time in 

future, and space and time themselves and the law of causation are also un- 
real like the objects seen in a dream. This is not the same thing as saying 

that the universe does not exist at all. What S'ankara means when he 
says that it is unreal is that just as the dream-phenomena is found to be 

unreal on one’s returning to the waking state, so the waking-phenomena 
would be found to be so on the attainment of the Turiya (fourth) state 
by an aspirant for knowledge because the soul is then freed from all envi- 
ronments and that though the states of waking and dreaming are similar 
in nature they differ in the degrees of reality, in that the experience in the 
latter is found to be contradicted everyday while that in the former is 
contradicted only when the original ignorance which is the root of the 
mistaken belief in the reality of distinctions is destroyed by right know- 

ledgeh Sach is the highest truth according to S'ankara and the highest 
aim of man should be to know and realize this truth for that is the only 

means for the cessation of misery which human flesh is heir to and for the 

attainment of everlasting happiness which human beings are always in 

search of but never get because their efibrts are always misdirected. Ihey 

cannot know this with the help of reason alone becauseit has alimited range. 

It must therefore he subordinated to the Yedantas which alone can impart 

the knowledge of that which is not knowable from any other source. And 

even they, revealed texts as they are, cannot describe it in ordinary language 

because the latter turns away from it. They have therefore to give it a 

name though as a matter of fact it is nameless. This name is Brahma. That 
term too does not give an adequate idea of that which is best spoken of in 
the language of silence. Still it makes the nearest approach to it because 

it is derived from Brih to groio and therefore means ‘that which grows’ i. e. 
to say, that which is the cause, material and instrumental, of the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the universe. As this necessarily implies 

a recognition of the .existence of diversity, the absolute reality has 
to be distinguished at times from it by being called Pam Brahma, 
i, e. to say, the higher Brahma or Nirguna or Kirvis'esha Brahma, 
i. e. to say, Brahma without attributes or Brahma from which all idea 
of specification or individuality is excluded, in order that while 
speaking of Brahma as the reality it may not he lost sight of, that it 

is a relative reality i. e. to say, as compared with the objects of the 

# * 

world, the cause of the world is infinite while the objects themselves are 
finite, that the highest truth is as above-stated and that when that truth 
is realized all the ideas pertaining to the world of ordinary experience in 
which are included even those as to the existence of God as ordinarily 


1 , S'. B, on Bf. Su, U, 2.29-31 {fp. 555-57) md III, 2, 3-4 (pp, 689-93), 
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understood, a teacher, the Scriptures &c., vanish^ and the pure and perfect 
essence alone remains. As a matter of fact that essence is neither deter- 
minate i. e. Saguna nor indeterminate i. e. Nirguna, but when the existence 
of the universe is admitted for the purpose of teaching, such a distinction 
must be drawn in order to distinguish between the grades of purity. Thus 

as we Continue to think of the reality in terms of the universe it 
must be believed to be the seat of all the powers which are essential 
for the Creation, preservation and destruction of the latter but when we 
think of it in the abstract, it must be believed to have no such powers and it 
is the latter according to S'ankara that is the state of perfect knowledge, 
not the former, because it smacks of a belief in duality, however much 
concealed it may be as in the Vis'ishtadvaita doctrine. As that pure state 
cannot be explained iu words it has only been hinted at by negative 
assertions such as “Neti, neti” “Neha nanasti kinchana” &c. The state 
next below it can be easily explained in human language because it takes 
stock of the ordinary experience which is based upon a distinction between 
the knower, the knowledge and the thing to be known. It is therefore 
that the Upauishads generally use the term ‘Brahma’ in order to indicate 
the highest essence. This Brahma is an unknown thing because in our 
ordinary experience which is based-on direct perception or inference, we 
do not meet with one general cause of all the varied objects of the uni- 
verse^. The Upanishads which as said above are the records of the spiritual 
experiences of the sages of the pre-epic age, therefore come to our aid and 
say that there is one such cause and that if that is known everything 
becomes known and all misery comes to an end. But since it is not known 
to ordinary mortals, it is sometimes referred to in the Upanishads as ‘that’ 
( Tat ), an unknown quantity and since it is not capable of being reached by 
the means of knowledge within the power of man, it is their special pro- 
vince to impart the knowledge thereof. 

How do they do so ? In some of them as in the TaiUirlya it is 
described in terms of the universe i. e. to say, as being that from which 

everything has sprung, that in which everything rests and that in which 
everything will be absorbed, or in abstract terms, which too have connection 
with the universe, as being truth, knowledge and infiniteness, or as 
being everywhere in the whole universe or as being the inner ruler 
of everything &c. But all these texts give but an imperfect and distant 
idea of it. Those which go straight to the heart of man are the texts 
like “Tat twam asi” and “Aham Brahma asmi” which interpret it in 
terms of the inner soul of man, the substratum of the human conscious- 

1. S'. B. on Br. Su. 1. 1. 11. {p- 1’^'^), A 1. U {p. UO), 1. 2. 2 {pp. m-S4), 
1. 2. 6 {p. 23S), 11. 1. 111 . {pp. 454-62 ), 11. 1. 26-27 {pp. 475-77 ), 111. 2. 11-21 
{pp. 707-16 ), IT. 8 . 14 {p. 1001 ), 17. A 5-7 {pp. 1008-09 ). 

2. This cause is according to S'ankara the same as the MuUprakriti. ( S'. 
B. on Br. Su, II, 8, 9 {p. 589). 
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ness than which nothing else can be better known to human beings. "When 
another man speaks of it in order to impart the knowledge of Brahma he 
speaks of it as ‘Twam’ and when the speaker himself speaks about it he 
speaks of it as ‘Ahany. These texts are known in the latter works on the 
Vedanta Philosophy as the Mahavakyas (principal sentences) because they 
contain the gist of the Upanishad teaching which is the identity of the 
World-Soul with the individual soul. At first sight this seems unbelievable 
because the world is so vast and the individual so small, and the powers of 
the soul of the first are so varied and infinite and those of the latter so few 
and restricted. In order therefore to understand the true gist of the Maha- 
vakyas, it is necessary to know what is the true significance of each of the 
terms ‘Tat’ and ‘TwanT. As to that S'ankara says that both the World-Soul 
and the individual soul are limited by environments, that therefore 
though it is true that in their limited states they cannot be identical, what 
the Upanishads say is that they are the same in essence i. e. to say, it is the 
same ultimate reality that appears to function as the Supreme Soul and as 
the individual soul and that the difference between them and between one 
individual soul and another, which is due to limitations, is not real in the 
philosophical sense but imaginary^ that they appear as real and formidable on 
account of ignorance ( Avidya f on the part of the seer and that when that 
is removed by right knowledge they cease to appear, as when a rope which 
was believed to be a serpent on account of darkness appears in its true 
form when a lamp is brought near it, and the great truth shines forth in 
all its glory. This knowledge differs from empirical knowledge in this 
that while in the latter case, there is a possibility of ignorance again 
supervening, there is no such fear in the former. Nor is it a mere 
bookish knowledge. It is wi.sdom which comes in as the fruit of the reali- 
zation of the truth contained in the Mahavakyas®. In other words, in the 
Vedanta philosophy knowing means being. Of course from the standpoint 
of the Absolute, there is no ignorance and no knowledge to be acquired 
afresh. But those states are real to the same extent as the world of experi- 
ence is real and therefore to the soul which believes in the existence of 
misery or bondage, the attainment of happiness or freedom from bondage 
is essential. This makes it necessary to state how the knowledge which 
puts an end to misery from his viewpoint can he acquired. 

Since this knowledge is very subtle, it cannot be acquired, and if 
acquired, retained unless the heart is purified of the dross in the form of 

■ 1. S'. B. on Br. Su. I. 8. 19 {p. 307), I. A 10 {p. 389), IL 1.9 {p. W), 11. 

1. Ik- (pp. II- 3. 29 {pp, 609-10), II. 3. 60-51 {pp. 625-26), III. 4. 8 

{pp. 873-74), IV. 3. 14 (p. 999 ). 

2. Thoirgh some of the later Yedantins drew a distinction between Maya 
and Avidya° S'ankara did not. According to Mm the terms Maya, Avidya 
Aks'ara and Ayakta all mean the same thing, the primeval ignorance, See^S. 
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latent desires which may have collected in it during countless previous 
births. For this purpose, one must either perform Nishkama Karma i. e. to 
say, either the Nitya (daily) and Naimittika (occasional) ceremonies 
prescribed by the S'astras for the twice-born or repeat specific Mantras 
(incantations), observe fasts and propitiate a deity, without keeping any 
material gain in view. Thus even those who do not perform Sandhya, 
Havana &c. have other ways open to them for purifying their minds for the 
reception of Brahnravidya. S'ankara has made this very clear in his corn- 
men tary on Br. 8u. III. 4. 5d-59and quoted the instances of Vidhura, brother 
of Pandu and Dhritarashtra hut the son of their father by a S'udra wife, 

4 * 

and those of Raikva and Gargi Vachaknavi in support of his view. That 
seems to be the view of the whole Vedanta school as opposed to that of 


the 



a schoolk But that is not 


enough. 


One must, whether he 
continues do Nishkama Karma or not, observe restraint in the satisfaction 
of the natural desires, cultivate the virtues of truth-speaking, non-injury to 
other creatures by deeds, words or even thoughts, non-selfishness &c.^ This 
would be possible only if one has learnt to discriminate between the philo- 
sophically true and the false, cultivated indifference towards the latter and 
has a desire to reach the state of perfect bliss which means freedom from 
from the liability to the changes of states such as births and deaths and those 
intermediate between them. Thus in addition to the purity of mind there 
must be S'amadamadisadhanasampat, Viveka, Vairagya and Mumuksuta, 
which are collectively known as the Sadhana. It is this Sfidhana, not the 
Nishkama Karma which, according to S'ankara, prepares one for know- 
ledge®. But as the acquisition of this Sadhana itself would not be possible 
unless one has some inkling of what is Brahma and what non-Brahma 
or Atma and non-Atma, what is meant by knowledge in the philosophical 
sense, how it is to be acquired &c., one must resort simulateneously to S'ra- 
vana (study) of the Vedanta works, Manana (thinking over what they have 
.said ) and Nididhyasana ( meditating over the truth ). The pursuit of the 
Sadhana agein helps the mind in the processes of Manana and Nididhyasana. 
When that is perfected by frequent repetitions^ in one life or several 
lives®, the gist of the Vedanta teaching, the identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Soul is realized in a state of trance® and then as 
one TJpanishad sage has graphically put it “the bond of the heart is broken 
all doubts are cut off and all the Karmas are destroyed”. Although Brahma 

or Atma has no form and cannot therefore be visualized like an object 
olthe external world, its reflection in the form of a JyotF is seen in the 

1. Nirnaya Sagar Press edition pp. 907-08, 

2. S'. B. on Br. Su. III. 4 . 19-20 {'pp. 879-84). 

3. Ibid on Br. Sii. Ill, 4 . 26-27 (pp. 898-900). 
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logy as Sadyomukti ( prompt absolution ). There is 
therein as Kramamukti (absolution by degrees).^ 


the Satyaloka, the region in 


Antahkarana orBuddhi in a state of trance. Jyotihere means the povver which 
illuminates the objects inside the body and in the outside worldb So long as 
there remains the feeling of the seer and seen there is of course duality and 
the state in which it remains is not the highest state. One should not there 
fore be satisfied with that state but must practice meditation further and 
realize one’s identity with the highest essence in which there is no duality. 

The above is the method of what is known in the Vedanta termino- 

another method known 
In that method, the 
Upasana i. e. Dhyana^ of Hirauyagarbha or any other deity, to be performed 
with a view to be freed from the cycle of births and deaths and therefore 
without any desire for any material gain, takes the place of S'ravana, Mana- 
na and Nididhyasana. When it is perfected the devotee is favoured by 
the deity with a place in the highest region over which he has control. 
Thus for instance, a devotee of Hirauyagarbha is favoured with a place in 

which there is the utmost purity of all sorts. 
Those who have reached the regions lower than that such as Maha, Jana 
and Tapaa continue their Sadhaua while there and ultimately reach that 

Those who have gone there from the commencement and those 
who go there gradually acquire there the knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self, which is that of a non-doer of actions and the uon-enjoyer of the fruits 
thereof, which is eternal, pure, self-manifest, and ever free, and finally 
lose their individuality in it i. e. to say, in Para Brahma, along with 
Hirauyagarbha, at the end of the Kalpa^ never to be reduced again at any 
time whatever to the state of limited souls*’. Although thus the ultimate 

result is the same in the case of those who follow the path of prompt 
absolution and those who follow that of gradual absolution, there is this 
difference between their attainments that while the latter acquire several 
supernatural powers at intermediate stages in their course, the former do 
not, because in their case there are no such stages at all. As such powers 
are also after all a form of Maya and the way to acquire them is 
full of many pitfalls, a majority of the aspirants for freedom prefer 
the path of prompt absolution. In any case it is the knowledge of the 
true nature of the Self that is the immediate cause of salvation, not 
action such as the performance of sacrifices, worship of a deity &c., 
however disinterested be the motive with which they are performed. 
Sankara is very .keen on establishing this point, so much so that he 
goes to the length of saying that - at least the Vaidic Haima of all sorts 
must be shunned from the time the desire for final beatitude arises 


region. 
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because it acts as a hindrance to the attainment of the ohjecth Lest Manana 
and Nididhyasana may be looked upon as actions, he says that they are 
not a species of action but of knowledge^ and that knowledge itself is 
nothing else but knowledge i, e. to say, it cannot be enjoined by anothen 
nay, not even by the Vedas, but depends entirely on the existence of 
a thing®. 

Here one might naturally ask what is the nature of the ignorance 
which is said to be the root of all misery and of which eradication is recom* 
mended for the cessation of misery and the consequent attainment of ever- 
lasting peace. The ansvrer of S'ankara to that query is that it is not 
simply an antithesis of knowledge but a positive substance and that is the 
root-cause of all sense of duality. It has no beginning because it existed 
before the beginning of evolution but so far as individuals are concerned it 
has an end because it ceases to exist after the knowledge of the true nature 
of the Self arises. It has no existence whatever so far as Para Brahma, the 
highest essence 

and it being one only there is no possibility of ignorance living outside it. 
Nor is it an attribute of Para Brahma for the latter has no attributes. It 
is for that very reason that it ceases to exist in the state of perfect wisdom. 
But for those who have not yet reached that state it has existence, for the 
phenomena of the universe which is experienced by all alike cannot other- 
wise be explained and unless it is explained knowledge cannot arise. That 
general experience consists mainly of a consciousness of individuality, of the 
existence of the sense-objects apart from oneself, a desire for the enjoy- 
ment of those objects and a tendency to work for securing them. The root of 
that experience lies in Adhyasa or Adhyaropa (superimposition) of the Self 
on the noii-selfs and mce versa. All sentient beings are apt to superimpose 
them because they have not the right knowledge of the characteristics of 
botl]. Thus though the Self is eternal and unchanging they believe that 
it has a limited existence and is .subject to changes of state which are really 
the characteristics of the body, the senses and the mind which are non-selfs. 
Similarly they believe that the sen.se-objects are eternal and the real source 
of happiness whereas as a matter of fact they are evanescent and are a 
source of misery. If they were to learn to discriminate between these 
categories they would realize that the Self is like the solar disc which 
remains unaffected by the vibrations of air which move the water in a 
stream or pond together with the reflections of the sun in it, for while in 
the embodied state it is securely placed in the crown of the head from 
which position it can complacently watch the changes which affect its 
reflection in the mind, the senses and body without being itself affected 
by them, that it is also above the points in the brain upto which the effects 

1. 5. oa Br. Sit. III. (pp. 879-8.i). 
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of the changes of the waking, dreaming and sleeping states are felt, that 
the apparatus of work and enjoyment in the mind are also unconnected 
with its seat as above and that even in the disembodied state it is not the 
pure Self that goes to Chandraloka, or Agniloka or Variinaloka or any 
other region but that ethereal mass called the Lingaa'arira, a conglomerate 
of the ten senses, the five vital breaths, the mind and the intellect with 
the reflection of the Self therein which had entered the body after it was 
ready for being made use of as a vehicle of enjoyment of the fruits of the 
good and bad acts of previous births which were ready for enjoyment, that 
it is thus above all changes, does not do any work and does not enjoy the 
fruits of works, that in its state of absolute purity, there is perpetual 
happiness and undisturbed peace, that there is no room in it for the slightest 
misery and that the sense-objects on the other hand are evanescent and 
liable to frequent changes and the source of all the misery in the 
world. When this power of reflection is sufficiently developed, ones angle 
of vision also towards the sense-objects is changed and one commences 
to think less and less of the external forms and more and more of the 
essence of things and to solve the riddle of the universe. The Vedanta 
philosophy in trying to solve that riddle does not encroach upon the sciences 
of physics, biology, geology, astronomy &c. but it ends where they begin 
and that is at the point where the objects assume definite shapes and are 
given specific names. As to that the hoary Upanishad sages had by intui- 
tive knowledge come to realize that earth, water and light w'ere the 
three elements from the permutations and combinations of whose particles in 
various proportions with the admixture of those of air and space, the whole 
of the tangible world, organic and inorganic, was formed, that originally they 
were intangible but in order that the objects formed from them may take 
definite shapes and be capable of being given distinct names so as to be 
distinguishable from each other, each became divided into two equal parts 
and while one part of each remained intact, the other of each became 
sub-divided into four parts and one such sub-part of each became mixed 
with the entire halves of each of the others, with the result that each ele- 
ment became a mixture of five with the preponderance of one. This is called 
Pahchikaranab The intangible elements again were originally in the 
Avyakrita (unmanifest) state as a tree is originally in the state of a seed. 
This Avyakrita state is, according to Sankara, referred to in different Upa- 

nishads by different names such as Avyakta, Aks'ara, Akas'a, Maya and 
Avidyal It is none else than the original ignorance. That is the state 
to which the universe is reduced at the end of each Kalpa and from which 
the process of evolution begins at the beginning of the next Kalpa. The 
process of synthesis cannot go beyond it but that is not the real cause of the 

» n >. ■ ■■■ ^ ~ 
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universe according to the Vedanta philosophy for it is Jada (inert) and 
cannot therefore act without being animated by Brahma who is its 
inner ruler or regulator. A.nd it is not also an independent entity but 
exists in Brahma. Thus there is Brahma inside the Avyakrita and also 
outside it and roundabout it when looked at from a dualistic point of view. 


Even after the Avyakrita becomes the Vyakrita and the elements are 
evolved thereout and they having become quinquepartite become materia- 
lized, Brahma enters each of them and permeats every particle thereof 
for otherwise they would not have the powers to discharge their respective 
functions. Thus Brahma which is greater than the greatest and smaller 


than the smallest object, is above, below, in the middle of and roundabout 
everything, great and small, and is therefore the breath of their breath and 
the life of their life. In fact everything is Brahma itself appearing 


in (Vivarta), not transformed (Parinata) into, their forms. But it 
is not simply the sum-total of everything, called the concrete 
universal, because the universe exists in only a part of it. And though 
it cannot he gainsaid that just as on the one hand there are the different 
mundane objects, so on the other there are different individual subjects 
or souls in different degrees of development on the earth, in the air and 
in the sky, one with a sense of discrimination begins to realize that the 
apparently different souls are but the one Brahma appearing as manifold on 
account of several Buddhis and Antahkaranas in the same way as the 
spaces delimited by the numerous objects contained therein such a pot, a 
cupboard, a house &c., though appearing to be distinct, are in fact one 
substance appearing as manifold. These Buddhis or Antahkaranas, which 
are the causes from which different subtle and gross bodies ar© produced, 
being different, it is but natural that there should be a distinct experience of 
each individual in the waking and dreaming states in which the Buddhi or 


Antahkrana is present but in the states of deep sleep and complete trance, 
in which it is not present, the experience of all individuals is the same, 
namely, that of unalloyed happiness. The state of complete trance thereout 
is not attainable by all and sundry. Nor is it a state which is ever reached 
as a constitutional necessity by any sentient beings. It is attainable by 


an extremely limited number of human beings because it comes in as 
the fruit of a long course of spiritual discipline, study, reflection and 

meditation as already stated. It is not therefore possible for everybody 
to realize the truth of the above proposition, so far as the experience in that 
state is concerned. But the state of deep sleep is experienced by everybody 
everyday and therefore everybody can bear witness to the fact that 
he always rises from that state wdth a feeling that he was till then in a 
happy state. This happiness is however of a different kind. The senses 
having been then drowned and there being consequently no contact 
between them and any external material objects and the mind also having 
been set at complete rest and there being therefore no imaginary objects 
also as in the state of dreaming, the happiness experienced in that state 
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is that of being restored to one’s original state. Here oh© would ask 
why is it then that men do not rise from that state with the consciousness 
that they have known the truth as do those who rise from the state of 
trance ? The answer to that query is that there is a very thin ethereal 
layer of the original ignorance separating the Self from the Antahkarana 
in that state and so the individual on returning to the waking state is 
reminded that in the previous state he did not know anything. Of 
course there was nothing either material or imaginary which one could have 
known then in the same way as one knows things in the states of waking 
and dreaming. There was only the one who in the other state becomes the 
knower and one could have known it hut for the veil of ignorance. 
This experience is common to all sentient beings and is therefore 
a positive and the most powerful proof of the one Brahma, the seat of the 
highest happiness, appearing in many forms as individual souls on 
account of contact with diverse reflecting substances in the form of 


Antahkaranas. 


Even in the two states in which the distinction 


exists, the Antahkaranas, the sense-organs and bodies are powerless 
to function so long as they are not favoured with attention by 
the Self as in the states of deep sleep and stupor. This it does by 
permeating each of them by its rays of light and identifying itself with 
them. Thus just as on the one hand there is the Supreme Soul permea- 
ting each particle of the inanimate objects, so on the other there is 
the individual soul permeating every particle of the mind, senses and 
body and the distinction between individual souls being unreal, it comes to 
this that there is only one Supreme Soul pervading both the subjects 
and objects as these terms are used in ordinary parlance, that all the organic 
and inorganic bodies are really His bodies and that therefore there is 
speaking one subject and all else that appears or is felt to exist must be 
deemed to fall in the category of objects. The latter have no independent 
existence because they stand in need of an illuminator or a substratum 
and that is none other than the subject itself. In fact it is the subject 
itself that appears as the object and so when knowledge arises the knower 
really speaking knows himself though in his ignorance he believes that he 
knows things existing outside himself but when true knowledge arises, 
that ignorance is dispelled, the knowledge of his true nature shines forth 
in him and he then realizes the truth that there is only one reality and 
that therefore the distinction between the knower, thing to be known 
and the means of knowledge which he used to draw, was due to nothing 
else but ignorance or was a mere display of the infinite powers of the Self 
palled the Divine Maya. 



One very palpable and therefore easily accepted objection to this 
interpretation of life and phenomena is that the Advaita philosophy 
which lays a claim to he the science of sciences counts too much upon 
one’s credulity when it asks one to believe that the general experience 
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knowledge does 


not 


of mankind that the subject and object are distinct entities, in other words 

that the world of experience exists apart from the experiencing subject, 

is the result of ignorance and that knowledge consists in realizing their 

identity. It will appear however, on a little reflection that this, claim 

is not in any way greater than what it can legitimately make as a 

_cience dealing not with any particular portion of the universe such as the 
celestial world which is dealt with by astronomy, the natural objects which 

fall within the purview of physics, the properties of the so-called elementary 

substances which come within the domain of chemistry, the structure &c., 

of the human body which form the subject-matter of the medical science, 

the nature of the human mind and the laws governing its operations 

which are treated cf by psychology &e., but with all the so-called subjects and 

objects of knowledge, wherever existing and in whatever forms. Every 

science, however humble its province, must have in store some such know- 
ledge to communicate to its student as he cannot acquire from the man 

in the street and as at the outset presupposes a certain degree of subtelety of 

■ intellect, a certain degree of faith that what it teaches was discovered 

as the truth by the previous experts in that line after they followed a 

particular procedure, a fair measure of keenness of desire to be convinced 

of that truth and a certain amount of patience and perseverance on his 

part to meticulously follow the same course of conduct in order to realize 

that truth. The scientist- teacher who imparts that 
mind whether what he has got to teach is or is not in accord with the 

generally accepted notion about the subject-matter of his discourse. 
His only anxiety is to make some substantial addition to the world’s 

stock of knowledge on that subject and if in doing so he has to disabuse 

the minds of his students of any mistaken notions about the subject, 

he does that without fear, for he has the force of truth at his back. 

Thus for instance, although everybody percieves that the sun rises and 

sets daily, revolving round the earth, and therefore believes that the 

earth is stationary and that the sun revolves round it, astronomy says 

that the appearance is not true and that what really happens is that the 
earth revolves round the sun. Similarly though the moon is in appearance 

bigger than the biggest planet or star seen from this earth, that science 

that slie is only a satellite of the earth and that there are some 

amongst the planets which 

and some amongst the stars which are considerably bigger than our sun. 
And why go to any science at all for being convinced of the truth that 

appearances are not always the correct mainfestation of truth, for, are not 

even laymen aware that our sense of vision decieves us at times, a 

while we are sitting in a railway train or a ship, the mountains, buildings, 

trees &c., in front of ourselves appear to be moving rapidly and we feel 

ourselves sitting unmoved at one place though the fact is quite the reverse 

of that ? Hence an objection based on mere sense-perception or a general 

belief does not deserve to be given any countenance as against a 

scientific truth. 


says 


are considerably bigger 


than the earth 
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XIV 

S'ankara’s Debt to Gaudapada. 

It will be seen on a comparison of this statement of the Advaita 
doctrine with that of the doctrine of the principal Upanishads, the 
Bhagawadgitd and the Brahmasuiras given above, that it was not 
altogether a new doctrine that S'ankara had propounded. Nor does he 
himself anywhere lay a claim to his having done so. On the contrary 
he cites Upanishad texts to support each link in his chain of reasoning 

and even maintains strongly that the knowledge of Brahma or the Self 

* 

cannot be acquired from any other source but the Upanishads. Though 
occasionally he cites the Bhagavadglid, which he looks upon as a Smriti, 
and other Smritis in support of his views, be does so only on points on 
which they do not differ from those texts and has even disregarded the 
view of the author of the Bhagavadgita on the question of the ways 
by which the soul departs after separation from the physical body.^ 
Eeference has also already been made to the previous commentators of 
the Brahmasiitras. In some of the literary works of the famous poets, 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Bbaravi such as Raghuvamsa and Kumdra- 
sambhava of the first, Uitarardmacharita of the second, and Kirdtdr- 


junlya of the third, there are references to that doctrine and there- 
fore they bear testimony to its spread and to the existence of works thereon 
in the three to four centuries preceding the advent of S'ankara in the 
field. The Lanhdvaidrasutra, a Buddhist work translated into Chinese 
in 443 A. D. also refers to “a doctrine of the heretics” by the term 

“Atmavada”®. There arc therefore good grounds for believing that there 
were adherents of the Advaita school prior to the time of S'ankara and 
that there were also in existence certain works wherein its doctrine had 
been expounded. But unfortunately no such work is now available to us 
except one of S'ankara’s Paramaguru Gaudapadacharya, known as his 
Kdrikds. S'ankara refers to him in his S'dHrakabhdshya as the 
repository of the Yedanta tradition^ and has written a Bhdshya on 
the Kdrikds. There is a close similarity between the doctrine expounded' 
therein and that expounded in the B' drlrakoKhashya. It therefore deserves 
to be noticed here for the purpose of ascertaining the debt of S'ankara. 
to its author. 


1. S'. B. on Br. Sit. IV. 2. 20-21. {p. 984- ). 

2. Multich Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol. Ip. 186, 

3. S'. B. on Br. Su. IL 1. 9. ( p, 441 ). One Oriental scholar, Profi 
Walleser, seems to have doubted the existence of this Acharya but his view 
has not been accepted by Jacobi and Barnett and has been refiited by 
Belvalkar ( Mullich Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy Vol. I pp. 182-85 ). 
The above distinct reference to Mm by S'ankara also negatives the reasonableness 
of the doubt, no matter whether we do or do not believe the - tradition 
contained in such works as the Samks' epai'anharajaya of Madhava, 
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That work has been divided into four chapters, entitled ‘Agama, 
‘Vaitathya,' ‘Advaita' and ‘Alatas'anti’ respectively. The first thereout is 
so to say, a commentary on the Mandulcyo-pamshat which he calls an 

Agama or Veda^ and the rest contain an exposition of the doctrine 
underlying that Upanishad as understood by the author. In the first 
the presiding deities of the three states of the individual soul have been 
equated with the three Matras of the syllable Om ! which are expressive of 
the presiding deities of the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe, the imaginary nature thereof has been postulated and the 
ultimate truth is established that there is only one real entity, whether 

it is called the Atma from the stand-point of the individual or Brahma 
from that of the cosmos. In the subsequent chapters of the work 
it has been established that the Self of man is not a mere momentary 
consciousness or a void but a positive entity which illuminates itself and 
everything that comes in contact with it and is an eternal substance 

The existence 

of the phenomenal world is denied there and its appearance is attributed 
to delusion as in the case of a serpent imagined to exist in place of a 
rope in darkness and it is stated that it will cease to be felt on a conviction 
of the absolute truth as a serpent ceases to appear in a rope after a 
conviction as to its being a rope, arises® The phenomena which we see in 
the waking state only is according to him of the same nature as the one 


transcending all limitations of time, space and causality. 


we see and act upon in a dream in asmuch as both cease to exist in the 
states of deep sleep and knowledge®. It was never created just as a son 
of a barren woman was never born and appears on account of the activity 
of the mind and would cease to be felt when the mind is brought under 
control, turned away from the sense-objects and made steady in the 
contemplation of the pure Self.^ This is not of course an easy task ; nay, 
it requires as much patience and perseverance as the emptying of the 
ocean with a blade of Kus'a grass. Still it is not quite impossible 
and when it is accomplished the pure Brahma is realized as the 

only reality. 

From some of the illustrations given by this Acharya as to the 


1. Pandit Vidhus'ekhara Bhattacharya seems to have propounded the 
view that the Karihas constituted the original work and the Upanishad the 
subsequent one. He has supported it by some reasons but that view is not 
hold by Belvalkar to be convincing ( Vide Mullick Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy Vol. I pj). 189-93 ). The title of the first chapter of the Kdrikas 
also negatives such a view. 

2. Gan. Kd. 11, 12-19. 

3. Ibid i. 13-17, 11. SI. 

i. Ibid 111. %8M. 

Ibid, 111, 41-46 7 JV, 78-100., 
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nature of the phenomena and as to why it appears it might be thought 
that he denied the existence thereof absolutely but such is not in fact 
the case. He must have , like S'ankara, admitted its existence for the 
purpose of daily intercourse, i. o. to say, ujoto the last stage of ignorance, 
for if this had not been his view he would not have prescribed the 
remedy above-mentioned for realizing the truth of his theory. Moreover, 
by saying that what did not exist before birth and will cease to exist after 
death is as good as not existing even no\v\ tlie fact that the phenomenal 
world is found to exist is not denied but what is denied is its existence as a 
real entity apart from the Self. This means that even according to his 
view there are two kinds of truth, Paramarthic ( absolute ) and Vyavhario 
( relative ), the first implying unity and the other diversity. These two 
can be reconciled in the basis of the Maya-vada or Vivarta-vada (Illusion- 
Theory ). This again implies the Adhyasa ( superiraposition ) of the Self on 
the non-selfs and vice versa which has been resorted to by S'ankara in order 
to explain how the whole of Vyavahara, Vaidic and Laukic, has come into 
being.* There is thus as a matter of fact no fundamental doctrinal 

difference between the teachings of the first two groups of the Xlpanishads , 

* * ^ 

the Bhagawadgiid and the Brahmasutras as interpreted by S'ankara on 
the one hand and the Kdrilcds of Gaudapada on the other and therefore 

that Gaudapada is considered by the modern scholars like 
Professors Das Gupta and Kadhakrishua and by such Pundits of the old 
school trained up in the modern historical method of criticism as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Vasudev S'astri Abhyankara, as the father of Advaitisra. Even 
S'ankara has in his JBhdshya on ihe Kdrikds admitted so far that it was its 

f • « ♦ ^ 

author who first re-claimed that ancient doctrine from the Upanisbads and 
placed it in such a logical form as would. he acceptable to the men of the 

That age was the one subsequent to that in whicii 

* ♦ s 

great Buddhist logicians and philosophers like. As'vaghosha, Nagarjuna, 

and Vasubandhu had succeeded in wining for the Buddhist 

♦ » 

negativist philosophy such an exalted, position that no believer in the 

• I 

Upanishad doctrine with an ordinary' knowledge of logic could hope to 
succeed in dislodging it from that position®. Gaudapada being a thorough 
student of that philosophy and therefore an adept in the science of dialectics 
and at the same time having an unbounded faith in the positivist teaching 

of the Upanisbads, had succeeded in doing so. But that was not enough. 

* 

There was a necessity of a work containing an elaborate exposition of the 
doctrine in all its implications and taking note of the experiences of an 

4 

average aspirant for knowledge, which could serve as the standard work 
of a new school that would absorb all that was good and unobjectionable in 
the tenets of the other schools and particularly the Buddhist and w'ould at 


it is 


but right 


age in which he lived. 


Asanga 


1. Gau, Kd, lY. SI. 


2. S'. B. on Bf, Su.' 
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the same time revive the faith of the Hindus in their Vaidic Scriptures 
and place them at the head of all the means of proof. It is to the 
immortal glory of hia grandpupii S'ankara that he supplied such a work 
by writing his famous S'arlrakabhdshya. The result thereof was that the 
Kdrikd work, which did the spade work, has been eclipsed, that for more 
than eleven centuries the S'drirakahhashya, is being respected by the 
Advaita philosophers as the work of the highest authority on the doctrine 
of their school and that its author is universally acknowledged as the 
founder of that school. 


X?. 

Advaita Philosophy and the Yogavasishtha 


We 


upto this time traced the history of the Vedanta system 


through the works which are positively known to be directly connected 
Avitli the S' drwakahhdshya of S'ankara which the followers of the Advaita 
school believe to be the most authoritative and earliest source of its 
doctrine. Those works are the Upanishads which are acknowledged 
by S'ankara as the basis of that doctrine, the BhagawadgUd which is 
acknowledged by him as a Smriti and therefore as having an equal 
authority on all such points on which the S'ruti i, e. the Upanishad 
portion of the Vedas is silent and the Brahmasidrds which evolve a well- 
reasoned out system out of those ancient and authoritative worka We 
have also seen to what extent S'ankara was indebted to Gaudapada 
for the Advaita doctrine and how he modified it in order to make it 
acceptable by the general public. It will now be our task to trace its 
development after S'ankara in order that we may rightly appraise the 
contribution of our author to the development of that doctrine. Before 
proceeding to do that however it is necessary to state in what relation 
the Yogavdsishtha, a philosophical poem of importance from more than 
one view-point, stood to the said doctrine. Dr., B. L, Atreya, who seems 
to have made a special historical study of that work, complains^ that 
the said work has nob recieved the kind of recognition it deserves at the 
hands of historians of Indian Philosophy like Professors Das Gupta and 
Eadhakrishiia although other students of Indian Philosophy like Swarai 
Rama Tirtha, S'iva Prasad Bhattacharya, Lala Baij Nath, K. Narayan- 
swami Aiyer, Bhagwandas, Bihari Lai Mitra, Thakur Prasad, Munshi Suraj 
Narayana Mehra, S'ivavrat Lai, the writer himself and an anonymous 
author and some enterprising managers of printing presses in Bombay, 
namely, the Nirnaya Sagar, Vyankates'wara, and Ganpat Krishiiaji 


Presses have done their best to bring its merits to the notice of those 
interested in the subject-matter thereof and though it is very popular 
in India, He also complains that it has been misunderstood by dis- 


A 


1. Yog avasishtha And Its Philosophy, an article published in “The Theo- 
sophy” for April 1932 at pp. 49-62. 
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arranged 


fcinguished Orienatalista like Drs. Winternitz and Farquhar and Professor 
Radhakrishiia. At the same time he himself admits that ( 1 ) the work is 
too lengthy ( 2 ) That it is written in such a style and suffers so much from 
the faults of want of coherence of thought, prolixity and repetitions that 
attempts have been made from time to time to abridge it, that he himself 
made one to evolve a system out of it by compiling a work called VasisJiiha* 
dars'ana iu which repetitions are avoided and thoughts are 
logically and ( 3 ) that there is no direct connection between it and the 
well-known standard works of S'ankara such as 8'dr%Ta7cahhdskya, 
Upanwhadbhashyas, GUdhhdshya and Upades'asdhaan, though there is 
some similarity of thoughts between it and Vivekachiiddmani. These 
reasons by themselves explain why the work has not been recognized as a 
scientific work and has been misunderstood. None of them is however a 
good excuse for the omission thereof from a bibliography such as has been 
appended to Prof. Abhyankar’s edition of the Sarvadars anasamgmha. It 
also deserves notice in this Introduction because Madhusudana seems to have 
been influenced by some of tlie ideas expressed therein, he having cited its 
authority once in the Siddhdnt(ibindid,&vid once in the Advaitasiddhi^ and 
taken several extracts from it iu order to support his interpretation of 
several verses of the Ehagavadgitod. I do so at this place because though 
in the present state of my knowledge I am not prepared to say whether 
Dr. Atreya’s view that this is a work composed in the sixth century A, D. 
is acceptable or not, I can say that it must have been composed before 900 
A. D. because there is a pointed reference to it in Verse 182 of Chapter II 
of the Samks'epa S'dHraka of Sarvajnatma who lived about that tirae^. 
True, there is no direct mention therein of .its name in that verse but 
there being no other earlier work in which Rama had been stated 
to have been initiated into Brahmavidya, not even the Vdlamiki- 
Bdmdyana, the Yog avdsishtha must be taken to have been alluded 
therein. 


Now, it is a big work in 27687 stanzas as at present available. 
The author himself says however that it was in 32000 stanzas as originally 
written. His chief object iu composing it seems to have been to make 
Brahmavidya popular. Such being his object he has deliberately preferred 
the narrative to the argumentative style and made the subject interesting 
by inserting long stories and appropriate figures of speech drawn from 
experience in order to bring home to the reader the principles expressed 
therein. He has avoided citing authorities and always appealed to 


1. Sanskrit Section p. infra. 

2. Adwaitasiddhi, Parichchheda 1 p. J/.!!. 

3. G udharthadipika under Bhagawadgltd 111.18, V. £8, VI. 29, 32, 
35, 36. 
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experience but has nevertheless adopted the views expressed in the 
previous works such as the Upanishads and the Bhagawadgita and 
even borrowed their language at times in order to express his own 

He has divided the work into six chapters called Prakaraiias 


views. 


w 

whose titles are ‘Vairagya’ ( Indifference towards sense-objects ), 'Mumuksu- 
vyavahara’ (Conduct of the aspirant), ‘Utpatti’ (Evolution) 'Sbhiti 
( Preservation ) ‘Upas'ama’ ( Involution ) and ‘Nirvana’ ( Cessation of the 
finite existence). The central doctrine therein is that man finds the 

world full of misery because he does not know his own Self which is 
identical with Brahma, that there are two distinct ways of knowing it, 
namely Jnana which means right perception and Yoga which means 
control of the action of the mind, that people select the one or the 

other as it suits their temperament and circumstances, that from the 
state of desiring to know the Self to that of final absolution there are 
seven stages of spiritual development, that upto the fifth a man remains 
capable of attending to his ordinary duties as an embodied soul and cau 
therefore impart knowledge to another but when in the sixth called 

Padarthabhavini he ceases to know the objects of sense-perception and 

in the seventh called Tuiyaga the connection between his soul and the 
body is severed, all his previous Karmas are destroyed and he loses 
his individuality and becomes merged in Brahma for ever. This view has 
been accepted by Vidyarauya in his Panchadas'% and JiwamnuUivimka 
and by Madhusudaua in the Qudhdrthadipikd. As for the nature of 

the phenomena, Vasishtha’s view is the same as that of Gaudapada, 
namely that it has no existence when philosophically viewed and that it 
appears to exist through Avidya ( ignorance ). This view is accepted by 
Madhusudana in the Advaitasiddhi while discussing the Drishtisrishsti- 


vada. 


The same author’s view that a recollection of pain while in 


the state of deep sleep can arise because each of the three state.s has 

three sub-states such as Jagrat-jagrat, Jagrat-swapna, Jagrat-suahupti 
&ic., has been availed of in the Siddhantabindu while discussing 

the nature of the state of deep sleep. According to Drs. Winternitz, 
Konow and Keith^ This work first attracted the notice of the Vedantins 
about the middle of the ninth century when Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir 
brought out an abridgment thereof into about 6000 stanzas to which he gave 

the name Laghu Yogavdsishtha and according to Dr. Atreya many minor 
Upanishads such as the MahopanisJiat, Annapurnopanishat , Akayu-- 
panishat and others and some treatises such as VeddntamuktdvaU, 
EathayogapradipiM and Bdmagltd contain evidence of the Togavd&ishtha 
having influenced the thoughts of several predecessors of Vidyaranya, 
including Prakas'atma, a very prominent V edantin who lived about two 

centuries before him. 


I, ‘Theosophy’ for April 1932 pp. 58, 59, 
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Subsequent Development of the Advaita Doctrine up to 


the time of Madhusudana Saraswati. 

{ 1 ) PaclmapdddGhdrya. 

Having disposed of the Yogavdsishtha which had been composed 
before, in or shortly after the time of S'aukara, we now proceed to 
trace the history of the Advaita doctrine subsequent to his death. 
As to that we have already had occasion to refer to some of 
the prominent amongst his disciples. Two of them who have contributed 
substantially to the development of that doctrine are Padmapadacharya 
and Sures'waracharya. The first of them has not been able to leave 

behind 


him as high a reputation as the latter though he had the 
benefit of a longer contact with the A chary a. The only work which 
he is reputed to have composed is a Commentary on the Bhdshya of 
8'anhara so far as it relates to the first five Padas of the Brahma- 
sutraa and unfortunately that too is not available in a complete form 
but only so far as it relates to the first four Sutras only. There is a legend 
explaining the loss and it is that after he composed the Panckapddikd, 
which was the name given to his commentary, he was actuated by 
a desire to go about on a tour of pilgrimages and therefore souglit 
permission for it from his Guru. The latter tried to dissuade him but 
he was inexorable and was therefore allowed to go. He carried the com- 
mentary with himself. On his way to Rames'wara he halted at the 
house of his maternal uncle, who was a follower of Prabhakara and 
showed him his commentary, wherein he had refuted the Prabhakara 
view and established that of S'aukara, Thereafter he left his belong- 
ings including the manuscript of his commentary at his uncle’s house saying 
that he would take them away on his refcnrn from Rames’wara. 
Daring his absence, his uncle thought that if the Panchapadikd gained 
publicity his master’s doctrine would not stand. And he had so much 
attachment towards it that he Avould rather sacrifice his all than allow 
it to be supplanted. He therefore hit upon the trick of setting fire to 
his own house in order that the manuscript of that work may be destroyed. 
Padmapada spoke of this to his master on his return and repented for 
having gone against his advice. The latter thereupon dictated to him 
the Chatuhsutri portion of the work which he remembered. That is 
the reason why that portion of it only is now available. The special 
service which it has rendered in continuing the work of the master is 
that the theory of Adhyasa which forms the foundation of the Yivarta- 
vada has been fully and ably discussed therein. It was Prakasatma, a 
twelfth century writer who brought this work into prominence by writing a 
commentary thereon called Panchapddikdvivarana. Amalananda thereafter 
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wrote anofclier named Panchapadikadarpana and Vidyasagara, a third 
called PaficliapadiJcdtikd. On the Vivarana again there is the com- 
mentary of Nrisimhas'rama called VivaramhhdvapraJcds'ikd and 
Vidyarauya has composed a digest on it called Vivaranaprameyaaamgraha. 
Padmapada’s views have been thrice referred to in the Advaitasiddhi 
of Madhusudana^ and once in the Siddhdntales'a of Appaya Diks'it.^ 


( S ) Sures'wardchdrya. 


The disciple of the Achaiya whose name will always remain insepa- 
rably associated with the development of the Advaita doctrine is Sures'wara- 
charya. Madhusudana Saraswati has deemed his contribution to it so 
valuable as to have placed him on a par wdth the master in one of 

the concluding verses of the Siddhaoitahindu} He was a very pet 
pupil of the Aeharya and was therefore installed by him on the principal 
Gadi of the Math at S'ringeri in the Mysore State. There is a general 
belief that he was identical with Mandana Mis'ra, a disciple of Kumavila 
Bhatta, the great Miinafisaka who had the boldness to cross swords 
with his own preceptor Prabhakara, and to found a new school in opposition 
to his, and that S'ankara had given the name Sures'wara to him 
after he, agreeably to his pledge, gave up the order of the Grihasthas 
and accepted that of the Sannyasis on being defeated in debate with him. 
His wife Bbarati too is believed to have been a very learned woman 
and S'ankara is said to have been compelled by her to conquer her in 
debate before calling upon him to fulfil his pledge.^ This identity 
has recently been seriously questioned by Prof, Hiidyanna of Mysore 
in an able article published in two parts in J. R, A. S. for April 1923 
and January 1924.. In his Introduction to the Naishharmy asiddhi 
published in the Bombay Sanskrit Series also he says that one of the 
views refuted in that work was that of Mandana Mis'ra wliich was 
not possible if he were identical with Sures'wara. Dr. Belvalkar however 
seems to believe them to be identical persons for the reasons mentioned at 
p, 289 of his Mullick Leciures on the Vedanta Philosophy, Part I which 
to me appear convincing. I therefore take the belief in that identity 
to be well-founded. Even if it is considered otherwise it matters little 
so far as our purpose is concerned because it is with the work of 
Sure,s'wara only that we are concerned, Mandana Mis'ra as such not 
being known to have corapo.sed any of the works which are considered 
authoritative by and which seem to have influenced the thoughts of 
Madhusudana Saraswat!. 

1. Gujratl Press edition p‘p, 27Sj 6^3, 

2 . Adraita Afanjarl Series p, 305. 

3. Sanskrit Section p. infra. 
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Those works are Vctrtiihas on 


of 


on the 


Brihaddranyahopanishat and Taittiriyopanishat and ab least three 
independent works, namely Brakmasiddhi, Naishkarmyasiddhi and Mdna- 
solldsOi. Thereout the first is referred to in our work as the Ydrttika 
or Vdrttikdmritaf It is again due to his authorship of that work that 
he is spoken of in the works of Madhusudana Saraswati as the Vartti- 
kakara or Varttikakrit or Varttikakarapadah^ and that his views came 
to be considered as worth-quoting frequently in such works of authority 
as the Advaitasiddhi of our author^ and Siddhantaled a of Appaya Diks'it.^ 

It was he who put forward the Abhasa-vada ( Semblance-theory ) which 
is the first Yada mentioned by our author in order to explain how 

one and the same Brahma could be both the individual soul and Ts'wara 
(the ruler of the universe).^ S'ankara had no doubt stated frequently and 

most emphatically that the distinction between Jiwa and Is'wara was felt 
because of ignorance and that if that is removed, that distinction would 
cease to be felt,® that the Jiwas appeared to be many on account of different 
limitations such as the Buddhi &;c./ and that it was Paramatma 
or Brahma itself which believed itself to be liable to the changes of states 
which are really those of its environements^but that was nobenough to solve 
the above problem. Sures'vara therefore propounded the above theory 
which has been fully explained in the Jfotm, for the appropriate references 
to which the Index commencing at p. 281 may be looked into. His 
Naishkarmy asiddhi again is a very remarkable treatise. As its name 
itself implies it had been specially composed in order to establish that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self which is the only 
means of salvation can be acquired from the Mahavakyas (principal 
sentences of the Upanishads ) themselves wuthout the help of Yaidic acts. 
& ankaracharya himself had no doubt stated most unequivocally at several 
places that knowledge alone was the means of salvation and that the 
performance of S'rauta and Smarta Karmas wms necessary only till the 
heart was so purified as to enable one to understand and realize the 
purport of the XJpanishad teaching which is contained in the Mahavakyas 

1. Sanskrit Section ^4 and <so infra. 

2. Ihid pp. 

3. Gujrati Press edition pp, 86, 206, Slf $32, 330, $18, 399, Ifll, 462, 

672, 684, 111, 743 and 746. 

4. Advaita Marijari Series p, 28. 

5. Sanskrit Section pp. Pfra, 

6. S'. B. on Sr. Su. 2. 3. 19 {pp. 300-07), 1. 4, 10 {pp. 388-89), 1. 4. 
19-22 { pp. 411-21 ). 


7. Ihid 11. S, 17 {pp. 601-03). 

t 

8. IVul II 1. 9. (lyp. ue-'ir), III. ^2. 9.(pp.704^0Sl III ^5 (p. 

III. 4» {p* S74)» 
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and refuted at length 
not included 


the 


he had 


amongst them those who maintained that the acquisition 
of knowledge once from the Mahavakyas was not sufficient to make one 
realize at once the identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Soul, 
that for that purpose, meditation on the truth was absolutely necessary 
and that the knowledge which was really the means of salvation was 
therefore not that derived from the Mahavakyas but that which came 
from the Self itself after the actual realization thereof in a state of 
trance. He seems to have refrained from doing so because in his view 

Prasanikhyana was not an act but a part of the process of knowledge 
itselP and because it would rarely happen that an aspirant would at once 
realize the true nature of the Self on reading or hearing a Mahavakya or 
even all the Mahavakyas once only. He has on the other hand spent much 
energy in establishing the necessity of repetitions of the teaching^ and 
either approved of or emphasized at several places in his works^ the 
necessity of practising Prasamkhyana which connotes the same idea as the 
words Parisamkhyana, Dhyana, Upasana, Bhavana, Samradhana and 
Bhakti. He has also prescribed a particular course of ‘ Parisarhkhyana ’ in 
Ch. HI. of his (in prose) and another of Bajayoga, of 

which Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi form parts, in Verses 100-143 of his 
Aparohs'dnuhhuti. Sures'wara being his direct and devoted pupil/' having 
written this work at his bidding and having admitted that his master 
had acquired Brahmavidya by the practice of Yoga/ having frequently 
drawn upon the Upades'asahaarl for the support of bis views/ and 
having made no other claim than that of propounding a doctrine that 
had been propounded by the Saints of the Gauda and Dravida provinces 
( i. e. Gaudapada and Sankara)^ it cannot be that he intended to modify 
S ankara’a doctrine. Still he has used so much dialectical skill in Chapter 
III of the Ifaishharmyasiddhi to refute 

arise from Prasainkhyana in any form whatever that one who reads that 
chapter only is likely to be led into the belief that he intended to 


the 


view that knowledge 


can 


establish by his 


arguments 


a position which would not have been 


acceptable to S ankara. But if one reads that chapter along with the 
others one will find that he too has not only nob excluded the necessity 
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of Prasarnkbyana but on the contrary affirmed that it forms one of the 
intermediate stages through which one has to pass before reaching the 
highest state and that his object in composing this work was to establish 
logically that the knowledge which is conducive to the liberation of 
the human soul from bondage can arise from the Mahavakyas only^. By 
this he could not have meant that any one who once reads any of the 
Mahavakyas would at once realize the true nature of the Self because 
Brabmavidya being in his days a secret science in which initiation 
was impossible unless one approached and stayed with and propitiated 
by devotional service a preceptor who was well-versed in it, he could 
not have dreamt of the possibility of an Upanishad going into the hands 
of any one else except those who had been thoroughly tested and found 
fit to learn the esoteric doctrine. What be must therefore have meant 


was that the knowledge of Brahma whenever it arises, must arise from 


the Upanishad tests 


not from Vaddic 


Karmas or even from 


Prasarnkbyana, He cannot however deny that S'ankara has emphatically 
established the necessity of frequent repetitions of S'ravana which is one form 
of Prasarnkbyana and therefore in order to make room for it he says 
that it is a part of S'ravaiia itself and that thereby the fundamental 
point above-mentioned remains unaffected^ Lest however any one should be 
led to believe that in his view it was not necessary for any one whatever 
to have recourse to Prasarnkbyana he has made his position clear by 
dividing the students of Brabmavidya into four classes, namely ( 1 ^ 
those who have already realized that the purport of the Mahavakyas 
lies in the identity of Brahma and Jiwa; ( 2 ) those who are likely to 
realize it on hearing a Mahavakya once only; (3) those who 
are able to do so on doing Anvaya and Vyatireka i. e. to say, on 
eliminating the non-selfs one by one by reflecting over their nature and 
over that of the Self as understood from the Scriptures and ( 4 ) those 
who are not competent enough to do so unless frequently initiated 
into the truth contained in the Mahavakyas and the method of Anvaya 
and Vyatireka is frequently explained to them. They stand in need 
of a Brahmanishta Guru who would point out that the one whom 
they are seeking for is none else but their own Self just as when one 
of a company of ten, which has crossed a river, believes on counting 


over the 


remaining nine that one of them is missing, he has 


to be told 


that he himself is the tenth.® The process of Anvaya and Vyatireka 
here referred to and described in details in Chapter II of the work 
differs little from that of Parisamkhyana described in Chapter III of 
the Upadea'asdhasn ( in prose ) of S'ankaracharya. Hence this author’s 

view comes to this that besides the Aptakamas there are men of 


1 . F'ai. Samhandhohti (p. 32)^ Ch. 11. 6-9 {pp. 61-62), IV, 11-73 {p. 20$), 
% Ibid III. 125 ( 175-76). 
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the highest qualifications who do not stand in need of any Prasaihkhyana, 
that there are those of the middling qualification who do their own 
Prasainkhyana, that there are others of the lowest qualification who 
stand in need of being put on the way by others in the matter of 
Prasaihkhyaua and that even in the last two cases what gives rise to 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self is not Prasamkhyana 
but a Mahavakya, though the former is not without a place amongst the 
stages through which an aspirant passes in his quest for truth, in that it 
creates an inclination in his mind to think of the Self pure and simple, 

after all the Karmas, even Nis'kama not being excepted, are given uph 
Besides accomplishing this main purpose, the author expounds the whole 
of the Advaita doctrine in this work. One distinguishing feature of 
his exposition is that it relates only to the means of attaining Sadyomukti 


( 


absolution) which is knowledge, pure and simple, of the 


identity of the individual soul with Brahma, the cause of the universe. 


derived from the Mahavakya “Tat twam asi 




For the preparation 


of the mind for grasping this knowledge it is, according to him, first 
of all necessary to perform all the Vaidic acts appropriate to one’s caste 


and station in life enjoined by the Vedas, what is then necessary is the 
observance of the rules of discipline, namely S'ama, Dama &c, and 
lastly what is necessary is the acquisition of the knowledge of the true 
Self by the process of Anvaya and Vyatireka. This discrimination 

also smacks of ignorance because in the pure Self there is no distinction 
whatever, it being one only without a second. It is however necessary 
to resort to this process in order to turn' the mind away from the 
mere names and forms to which it is naturally attracted and apply it 
towards the realization of the true nature of the Self. In asmuch however 
as it gives only a negative idea of the Self the disciple is put to thinking 
as to what it is. It is then that the preceptor 


initiatesTnm^nto 


grasps 

between This’ and That’, 


secret of the Mahavakyas which speak of the identity thereof with 
the Supreme Soul. At first the pupil is unable is to grasp or if he 

he is unable to believe in that identity because the distinction 

‘You’ and ‘He’ is not yet out of his mind. 

His mind is therefore disabused of it by the preceptor by making him 
understand that since the Vachyartha (primary senses) of tlie words 
are incompatible he should understand them in their Laks'yartha (secondary 
senses ) which means that both the individual soul and the Supreme 
Soul are to be understood there as devoid of their limitations. The 
primary senses are not to be given up absolutely because the objects 
indicated thereby are to be retained but their limitations only are to be 
excluded. Thus there takes place the species of Laks'aiia known as 
Bhagatyaga (abandonment of a part) or Jahadajahad .( abandonment 
and now-abandonment ). It is after that is done, that the disciple realizes 


1, Nm, B&mhmdhoMi jp. Cf. with this ^S”. B, on Br. Bu I, 1, JiSO). 
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the truth of the saying ‘Thou art That’ and becomes conscious of it 
as T am Brahma’.^ Once this realization has taken place there is no 
reversion to the state of ignorance. 

Comparing this statement of the Advaita doctrine with that of 
S'ankara, the difference that we find is that the process of S'ravana is 
retained but those of Manana and Nididhyasana are substituted by 
those of Anvaya and Vyatireka. There is of course not much substantial 
difference between the two kinds of processes but there is a 
remarkable difference in nomenclature and that is primarily due to a 
desire to push to a logical conclusion the theory of S'ankara that 
knowledge can arise from the S'ravana of the Maliavakyas only and as 
this meant a paramount importance given to words we find the later 
Vedantins entering into elaborate discussions as to their power to give rise 
not only to an intellectual understanding of the gist of the sentences but 
also to what is called Avakyartha, i. e. to say the realization of the truth 
contained in the Upanishad sayings. It is this very change that has 
been responsible for the rise of the class of S'ushka (dry) Vedantins which 
believes that what is necessary for salvation is to pick up the Mahavakya “1 
am Brahma” from the Brihadaranyalcopanislmt, go on repeating it, believe that 
one is Brahma in fact and go on with one’s daily duties as one formerly did 
and in course of time one would become Brahma just as a worm is trans- 
formed into a bee. It is also responsible for the misunderstanding amongst 
scholars that there is no room in this doctrine for ethics. Sures'wara however 
did nob mean that, for he says that although it is true that a Brahmavit 
as such knows no distinctions and is nob therefore bound by any ethical 
code, one who is attracted to sense-objects and is tempted to lead the 
life of a libertine is not a Brahmavit at all bub an impostor for the 
former’s mind is too balanced to get ruffled by the perception of any 
sense-object, however attractive.^ The fault is not thus in the teaching 
but in its going into the hands of those who are not ripe for it and that 
is the very reason why S'ures'wara has in the concluding verses of the 
work under notice laid down that it should not be given into the hands 
of those who are not completely indifferent towards sense-objects, who are 
not of a balanced mind &c.^ 


It is this doctrine that is set forth in the introductory part of 
Madhusudana’s commentary and in the portions thereof on Verses 


1 and 8 of the Dasas'loki, As nearly 


centuries had elapsed between 


the times of Sures'wara and Madhusudana, it is quite likely that the 
questions which were in the forefront in the time of the former should 
have ceased to ha discussed amongst the Vedantins of the time of 
tlie latter and new ones should have called for solutions just as 


1. Mai. III. 

2. Ibid IV. 56-69. {pp‘ 199-06 ). 

3. Ibid IV. 71-73 {p. 203). 
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tho question ivhether the cause of the world was Brahma, an intelli- 
gent substance or Pradhan, an inert substance, which was much 
agitated in the time of Badarayana, had ceased to be of interest and 
the one whether the means of final absolution was knowledge of Brahma 
alone or that knowledge accompanied by the performance of Nis'kama 
Karma had began to engage the attention of the philosophers of the 
time of S'ankara and Sures'wara. We do nob accordingly find any 
discussion in the Siddhantabindu as to the latter question as we find 
in the works of the said two philosophers bub do find discussions on 
several other topics arising out of the doctrine as established by them 
owing to the clifferenb views which had been propounded by different 
philosophers during the intervening period. To these I will turn later 
on. For the present it is enough to state that while S'ures'wara has 
in the MaishJearmyasiddhi considered three kinds of Anvaya and 
Vyatireka, namely those of the Drik (Seer) and theDris'ya (Seen), 

the S'aks'i ( Witness ) and Saks'ya ( Things witnessed ), and the Agama- 
payi ( Transient ) and Tad-avadhi ( That in which they end )\ we find 
in the Siddhantahindu one more, namely those of the Duhkhi ( One 
affected by miseries ) and the Paramapremaspada ( Seat of the highest 
joy ) added thereto and still one more, namely those of the Aniivritta 
( That which is followed ) and the Vyavritta ( That which is excluded ) 
spoken of as having been implied in all the previous four®. 


( S) Vdchaspati Mis'ra, 

The next philosopher who has won for himself a prominent 
place in the history of the Advaifca doctrine is Vachaspati Mis'ra. 
He is believed to have lived about 841 A, D. Very few years must 
therefore have elapsed between the death of Sures'wara and the rise of 
Vachaspati to eminence. He is a highly respected writer though from 
his name it appears that he was not a Sannyasi. He had composed 
works on several other systems of philosophy such as the Mimansa, 
Nyaya, Samkhya and Yoga, namely NydyakaniJed, a commentary on 
Yidhiviveha, Tattwabindu , an independent work on the Bhattamata of 


the Mimansa 


Nydyavdrttika 


Taitwa-Kaumudi, a 


digest of the Samkhya system and Tattwavaia'dradl, a commentary on 
YydsaJa Bhashya on the Yogasutras. His two works on the Vedanta 
system are a commentary on the Brahmasiddhi known as Tatiwasamlks' d 


and a commentary 


>/ 


on the S'anraka Sutras 


known as Vdchaspatya after his own name and as Bhamatl after that 
of his devoted wife. This last commentary itself has earned for him 
an honoured place amongst the authoritative writers on the Advaita 


1. Pf'o/. Hiriyanna' s Notes on the Nai. p. 25Z. 

2. Sanskrit Seotion p. m infra. 
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doctrine. It is either referred to by any of its two names or any of the views 
expressed therein are taken note of in such standard works as the 
Advaitasiddhi^ and Siddhantales'ad There are also references in the 

latter work to a school going by the name of Vachaspatipaks'anusarinah 
( followers of the view of Vachaspati )®. He has accepted the doctrine 
that it is knowledge alone that leads to final absolution and that 
this is the knowledge derived from the Mahavakya “Tat tvam asi” 
but has made it very clear that it is only after the perfection of 
S'ravaiia, Manana and Dhyanabhyasa, by which he means Nididhyasana 
or Prasamkhyana, that the individual soul having experienced the Self as 
the pure intelligent Essence, becomes free from the net of miseries together 
with the latent desires, absolute and self-contained.^ In the Advaitaratna- 
raJca'ma of our author he has accordingly been referred to as the holder of 
the view that the Mahavakya produces indirect (Paroks'a) knowledge only 
and that direct knowledge arises as the result of deep impressions formed 
in the mind by the repetitions of study, reflection and meditation,® This 
is therefore another interpretation of the term Nididhyasana or Prasam- 
khyana, as to the necessity of going through which, before the truth 
contained in the Mahavakya can be realized, all the Advaitins are agreed. 
It shows a clear influence on his mind of the Yogaaidras of PataHjali on 
Vydea’s Bhdshya whereon he has written a commentary as above stated.® 
In the Siddhdniahindu again he is referred to as the originator of the 
theory called Avachcheda-vada which is said to have become current 
amongst the followers of S'ankara as to the explanation of the riddle how 
one and the same Brahma could be both the individual soul and 
the Supreme SouP. An alternative explanation given by our author of the 
function of a Vritti ( operation of the mind ) in producing knowledge 
is also based upon this theory®. It follows from this very theory that 
there are as many ignorances as there are individual souls and that 
therefore though Brahma is common to all that soul alone has the 
consciousness of being freed whose individual ignorance is dispelled and 
it is stated in the A dvaiiarntnaraks' anco that this was in fact the view 
of the author of the Bhdmatf. 


His views are not accepted by our author but still they are mentioned 

in his works on account of his high reputation. 
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{ 4 ) Vimulddclicirya. 

Anoibei' great writer of the same age was Vimiiktacharya, the author 
of the Ishtttsiddhi. The earliest work ia which his authority is found by 
me to have been cited is the SciTnJcsBpct S d')'% 7 '(xkci of Sarvaj uatmah 
The point for elucidation before him in Chapter lY thereof is whether 
the removal of ignorance is the same as or different from the Self i e. 
as I understand it, from the realization of the hSelf. He discusses some 
possible alternatives and says in Verse 14 that the “MuktikovidaiC have 
opined that the removal of ignorance takes place on brushing aside both 
the forms of falsity, namely difierence from the Self and identity with the 
Self. Madhnsiidana has in his commentary Sarasamgi'aha explained the 
term “Muktikovidah” as meaning “Ishtasiddhikarah". If his explanation 
is correct it means that the author of the IsJitasiddhi lived prior to that of 
the Samis’ epa S'cmrala. Further Chitsukhacharya has in the Chapter IV 
of the £ attwcLpT (tjd^pHai referred to this author's way of explaining why if 
there is only one Self the experiences of individuals differ.® Madhu- 
SLidana has in Paricheheda I of the justiHed the view of the 

author of the Ishtasiddhi that what determines the quality of being a means 
of proving something is a popular view.® In the Advaitaratnaixils' ana 
again he has availed himself of the view of that author that there are as 
many ignorances as there are knowledges, in the discussion as to how far 
the means of proof such as direct perception are authoritative and 
what is the nature of their authoritativeness. He has there referred to 
that author by his work.'‘= In the Siddhmitabmdu too he has made use 
of the same dictum in order to explain why if Brahma is knowled,o-e 
one’s ignorance as to the true nature of the Self is not destroyed on 
the knowledge of an object such as a pot. 


Ishtasiddhi is being edited in the G. 0. Series by a distinguished 
scholar. When therefore it is published more light may be thrown on the 
date and views of its author. 


( 5 ) Sarvajmtma Muni. 

One more Vedantin of the Advaita school who rose to fame within 
about half a century more after Vachaspsti Mis'ra i. e. to say, about the end 
of the ninth century was Sarvajhatma Muni. As his surname implies, he 
was a Sannyasi and was a direct pupil of Deves'wara whom our author has 
in his commentary on the Samls'epa S'dnraka, a work of that Muni, iden- 
tified with Sures waracharya®. According to his own statement he was a 
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Contemporary of a ruling prince named Manukuladitya and was probably his 
proteg4 also/ This prince is believed to have been living about 900 A. D, 
The name Samh'epa S'dHmha is significant in that the work contains the 
gist of the S'drwaJcabhdshya of S'ankaracharya but only so far as the portion 
of it containing an exposition of Nirguna Brahma is concerned/ This means 
that its author has eliminated the whole of the Upasana portion of that work 
which presupposes the existence of Saguna Bivahma, which even S'ankara 
has repeatedly stated is assumed for the temporary purpose of Upasana 


only. 


3 


Though the titles of the four chapters of his work accordingly 


correspond to those of the S'dHraha SuWas, and the subject-matter 
treated of in each is the same as in the Bhdshya of S'anJcara on the 
corresponding chapter of the latter wmrk, all reference to the nature of 
Saguna Brahma, the methods of Upasana thereof, the fruits accruing 
therefrom &c. is studiously avoided. On the other hand W'e find several 

ide-topicSj not discussed in the S'dnraJcahhdshya, raised and 

It is that jeortion of it which lias 


new 


discussed therein at great lengths. 


won for it a prominent place in the history of the Aclvaita doctrine 
because .several new objections raised by the adherents of the view that 
the 



does that science recognize 


as can lead to Paroks'a ( indirect ) knowledge only and 
that Self-realization can take place only as result of the perfection of a 
course of study, reflection and meditation, are considered and refuted 
therein. Those discussed in the first chapter are: — (1) What is the 
place of the Viclliivakyas sucli as “This Self, 0 dear! is to be seen, 
studied, reflected upon and meditated upoiU &c., in the science of 
Brahma? (2) How many kinds of Nivritti (cessation of activity) 

and what are they ? ( 3 ) How can the 

Vakyartha ( sense of the sentence ) be made consistent with the apparent 

of the words ‘Tat’ and 

‘Twam’ occurring therein ? (4) Have the Vedanta sentences sufficient 

authoritativeness to produce the required knowledge of Brahma ? ( 5 ) 
Is the S aktivada of the Naiyayikas fully acceptable to the Yedantins ? 

(6) What is a Laks'ana (secondary sense)? (6) How many kinds 
of Laks'ana are resorted to by the people in getting at the correct 
meanings of words and sentences relating to daily intercourse ? ( 7 ) 
Whether the same can be resorted to in getting at tbe true meanings of 

Vaiclic wmrds and sentences ? ( 8 ) 


contradictions between the primary meanings 


tD'' irs 

What is tlie difference 


between a 


Oauni Vritti (sense depending upon the attributes of an object indicated 

by a word) and Laks'ana? (9) What are the senses conveyed by 

the words, Nitya, S'uddha, Buddha, Mukta, Satya, Jfiana, Ananda &c, 
when used in ordinary parlance and when found used in the Upanisbads 
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inteoduotion 


to convey an 


idea of the nature of Brahma? (10) What is the 


psychological process which has to be resorted to in order to get the 
intended meaning from the sentence *‘Tat twam asi as a whole ? ( 11 ) 

What is Samanadhikaranya (case in apposition ) and what i 


Which 


in arriving at the entire meaning of the 


sentence ? 


What 


What 


\ ^ ^ 

is scope for the two latter in the sentence in hand ? (16) How is it that 

the secondary senses of the terms ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ lead to the knowledge 
of pure Brahma ? ( 17 ) How far is it necessary to have S'raddha 


( faith ) in the words of the 


S'astra 


and a teacher ? ( 18 ) Can the 


word ‘Brahma’ convey the idea of Parabrahma ? ( 19 ) What is the 

meaning of Samanvaya (mutual connection)? (20) Is the view of the 

Prabhakaras on this point acceptable ? ( 21 ) What purpose does Sama- 
nvaya serve in producing knowledge ? ( 22 ) What is meant hy the 
words “Brahmaiva san” in the text ‘‘Brahmaiva san Brahmapyeti” ? 
(23) What purpose do the verbs occurring in the Vedanta sentences 


serve ? ( 24 ) What 


the views of Jaimini and S'abara on the 


place of Karma in Brahmavidya ? ( 25 ) What is a Bhavana and 

what are its varieties? (29) What is the significance of the negative 
particles in such Vedanta texts as “Neti, neti” ( Not this, not this ) 
“Neha nanasti kifichana” (There is here no diversity whatever) &c. 
as compared with that of those in the Karmakanda portion of the Vedas 
such as “Kalanjam nadyat” ( One should not eat onions ) ? ( 27 ) How can 
the material and instrumental cause of the universe be the same ? ( 28 ) 
Do the terms ‘Satya’, ‘Jflana’ and ‘Ananta’ used in the text Saiyam 
^ndnamanantam Brahma { Brahma is truth, knowledge and infiniteness ) 
indicate one object or several ? (29) Does that sentence contain a definition 


of Brahma 


What 


the texts such as Yato vd 


imdni hhiUani jay ante &c. (That from which these beings are 
produced &c. ). The conclusion laid down at the end of the chapter is 
that a Vedanta sentence is competent to lead to the realization of that 
which is self-proved and undivided, and to yield the fruit of final absolu- 
tion. The topics discussed in the second chapter are; — (1) Whether 
ignorance does in fact exist or is merely assumed ; (2) What function 
does a Viitti produced by a Mahavakya perform? (3) To what do the 
objects of the world owe their existence ? (4) How can the contradiction 
between the Upanishad teaching as gathered from its purport be 
reconciled with experience ? ( 5 ) Did Badarayana accept any one of the 

three Vadas, namely the Pariuama-vada, Arambha-vada and Vivarta-vada 
or all of them, keeping men with different qualifications in view ? ( 6 ) 
Is Ajnana ( individual ignorance ) the same as Maya ( the divine power 


which 


of 


from 


( 7 ) Does 
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libei'ation of one soul mean the liberation of all souls ? ( 8 ) Is any 
other view than that of S'ankara as to the plurality of souls acceptable ? 
( 9 ) What is the limit upto which the reality of differences continues 

to be felt? (10) What is the As'raya (support) of ignorance? (12) 
la the view of Mandana Mis'ra on that point, namely that the individual 
soul is the As'raya of ignorance acceptable ? ( 13 ) What is the 
difference between Brahma functioning as Is'wara (Supreme Soul) and 
the same functioning as a Jiwa (individual soul)? (14) How 
can the Pratibimba-vada be reconciled with the view of S'ankara that 


Is'wara is not affected by Maya? (15) Is the Is'wara pure? (16) 
What is it that gives rise to the notion of diversity ? (17) What 
is the varied universe like and (18) Can a Guru though not existing in 
reality make one realize the real Brahma ? Having discussed those and 
other topics the author winds up the subject-matter of that chapter by 
saying that the soul having attained the state of knowledge through the 
Vedanta sentences and cast off all the ignorance which is the cause of the 
notion of duality becomes bis own master in the state of the pure Self 
wherein he enjoys the highest bliss and that done there is no room 
whatever for any other means of proof, much less a contradiction thereof with 
those sentences. The new points discussed in the third chapter are :—( 1 ) 
What is meant by the term Miwa’? (2) Which are the Puris (cities) in 
which it is said to lie ? ( 3 ) 'What are the constituent parts of the Linga- 
s'arlra (subtle body ) ? (4) What is meant by the term ‘Vidya’ and what by 
the term ‘Purvaprajna’ when used in connection with the ‘Jiwa’? ( 5 ) Does 
the pure Self pass to another world ? ( 6 ) Is there a connection between 
the Puris and the Self ? ( 7 ) If the answers to the last two questions 
ai'e in the negative, why do men believe that they pass to another world ? 
( 8 ) What is the source of power in the body ? ( 9 ) Whose power directs 

the motions of the Jiwa after its separation from the physical body? 

(6) If that oils' war a, has the Jiwa no inherent powers ? (11 ) Do those 
who repair to the regions other than Brahmaloka return to the earth 
or not? (12) What happens to those who neither go by the Devayana 
nor by the Pitriyana ? (13 ) Is Vairagya ( indifference towards the sense- 
objects) suflScient by itself to put an end to all misery ? (14) If not, what 
is the way to reach that goal? (15) What is the test for determining 
whether it is attained or not.^ (16) What is the state of a disciple in 
whose case a repetition of the teaching of the Mahavakya becomes 
necessary ? ( 17 ) Why does the Self appear as the doer of actions and the 

enjoyer of their fruits ? ( IS ) Is the experience in the waking state of the 
same nature as or of a nature different from that in the state of dreaming? 
(19) If both are of the same nature, namely illusory, is there any 
difference between their iliusoriness and that created by a juggler ?( 20) 
Is there any difference between what is called Maya and what is called 


A vidya or Ajhaiia ? 



Is this Ajhana of a negative or positive charac* 
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tei' ? ( 22 ) If the whole of the experience in the waking state is unreal, 
how is it that it is believed to afford means for the knowlege of the true 
mature of the Self? (23) In what different forms does this Ajnaiia 

become manifest ? (24i) Is there ignorance in the state of deep sleep ? 

(25) How are two different statements of S'ankaracharya on this point 

to be reconciled? (26) Can ignorance be known? (27) Are there 

any Upniahad texts for believing that there is Ajhana? (28) Whether 

Brahma has the dual phenomena inside it or is it non-dual or is it 

of both the characters? (29) If it is non-dual how are the different 

texts as to creation, powers and attributes of Brahma to be reconciled ? 

(30) Is it possible to prove the existence of the phenomena as an 


independent entity? (31) What 
it happen to appear ? (32) What 


thereof and how does 
Antaranga ( inward ) and the 


Bahirauga ( outward ) means for the realization of the truth contained in 
the Mahavakya “Tat twain asi” ? (33) What is achieved 



those groups 




What 


( 35 ) What 


each of 

(36) 


What is Nididhyasana ? (36) What part does each process play 
in the achievment of the ultimate goal which is Self-realization? and 


Having 


( 37 ) Can any one other than a Sannyasi have Self-realization ? 

discussed these and other points the author closes the third chapter with 

The sources of wealth are cunning and forbearance, 

those of the fulfilment of sexual desire, beauty, age and body, those of 


the following remark : 


religious merit, sacrifices &c, compassion and self-restraint and that of 
fimal absolution, cessation of all actions. The fourth is a very short 
chapter. The side-issues discussed therein are; — (1) Does the Vritti 
(operation of the mind) in the form of a Prama (right knowledge) 
generated by the Mahavakym dispel Nescience by itself as the knowlege 


being 


silver or 


of a niother-of-pcarl dispels the false notion as to there 
does it stand in need of another means such as Adishta (spiritual 
merit acquired by actions ) .? (2) Is the removal of Nescience a positive 
or a negative fact or partakes of the nature of both or is it indescribablo 
or something different from all these ? (3) Is it identical with or different 

from the Self? (4) Is the Vritti itself required to be subsequently 
dispelled and if so, does it stand in need of something else to do so or does it 
disappear automatically ?( 5 )Is Mukti (liberation) an existing fact merely 
made manifest or is it a new thing coming into existence after the Vritti 
arises ?( 6 ) What is the difference between the Mukti known as Kaivalya 
f absolute libaration ) and Sayujya (union with the Almighty), Sarupya 


(b 


of in the Smxiti 


works and (7) Does one who attains this state become a Videhamiikta (one 
whose connection with the physical body has ceased) or a Jiwanmukta (one 
who is as good as liberated though living)? This point has been 
discussed by S’ankara also and he is of the latter view.^ Sarvajnatma 
has not adopted that view but has said that it too is authoritative and 

1 , 8', B, on jBr, 8u. IV. 1, 15. { ‘pp. 956-69 }. 
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explaiued that in such a case connection with the body remains and the 
man i continues to act as an ordinary prudent man though convinced that tlie 
world-phenomena does not in fact exist and that he becomes a Videhamukta 
on the vestige of the Prarabdha Karma (actions vrhich had already begun 
to, bear fruits) being exhausted by enjoyment, without Ids being affected 

by it\ i, e. to say that though the Avarana S'akti (power of enveloping) 
of Maya or Avidya is destroyed by knowledge, its Viks'epa S'akti (power 
of giving rise to a variety of objects) is not and that it persists till what 
is termed death in ordinary parlance occurs. This author having liowever 
stated at the end of the w’ork, that the disciple to whom the knowledge of 
Brahma had been imparted began to look upon the varied world as a burnt 

rope and to wonder that it should formerly have appeared real to him 
though the S'rutis from which he acquired that knowledge were all there 
and expressed his obligation to the preceptor, who had explained their 
meanings to him, for having dispelled his ignorance and declared that he 
would continue to serve him as hithertofore until the fall of his body, it 
is clear that even in his view there was the possibility of Jiwaumukti 
and that real Videhamulcti could be attained only on death, for otherwise 
the disciple could have no recollection of his former state of ignorance 
and could not have been conscious of the separate existence of the body 
of the preceptor and that of his own and without such consciousness there 
could be no expression of an obligation and no declaration of a resolve to 
continue to serve the preceptor till the fall of one’s body. 

The fact that he could anticipate and discuss so many new' points is 

enough to show that its author had an individuality of his own. And it i.s 
remarkable that though he was a devout follower of S'ankara and has paid 
homage to him in the beginning of the work“, he has not shrunk from 
expressing his own view explicitly w'herever he differed from bis grand- 
master. He has in that work not only strictly adhered to his own preceptor 
Sures'wara’s theory that knowledge whenever it arises must arise from the 
Mahavakya “Tat twam asi” but also considered that theory in all its possible 
aspects and refuted all possible objections to it. It is therefore but natural 
that he should have been looked upon by later Advaibins ns au independent 
thinker of a high order and that his view on any point should have been 

given its due wei 

reasoning that has been mainly adopted so far as the portion of it under 
Verse I of the Das'asloM is concerned^, tw'O statements have been 
taken from his work and quoted therein as if they were axiomalie truths"'' 
and he has been spoken of as the advocate of one aspect of the Pratibimba- 

1. Sam, S'dr. IV. 64-59, 

2. Sam. S'do\ 1. 7. 

3. Index to the Notes p, 292 infra, 

. 4. Sanskrit Section p- infra, 
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vada (Reflection-theory) in the matter of the explanation as to how one. and 
the same Brahma could become both the Jiwa and the Is'wara.^ He as 
referred to as an authoritative writer in some other works of this,aiuithor 
as well® and in the Siddhclntales a of Appaya Diks'it.® From the ^ilatter 
work it also appears that a view of Sarvajuatma had in later times: been 
the centre round which a distinct faction had grown up.^ 

[6 ) S7'l Harslia. 

The next great writer who claims our attention is the author 


ol i\\Q Khanda'nakkandalchddya who lived about the end of the ' twelfth 
century when Jayachaadra Rathod ruled over Benares.® Prof. ' Ra- 
dhakrishna says about his work: — “(It is) the greatest work ' of 
Advaita dialectics. It is one long dissertation on the vanity of 
settino' forth the inability of the human mind to compass those exalted 
objects which its speculative ingenuity suggests as worthy of pursuit. In 



the spirit of Nagarjuna he 


Harsha ) analyses the comrhon cath 


gories with minuteness and accuracy and takes the reader through a' long 
and arduous process of dissection to establish the simple truth that nothing 
can be conclusively proved to be true or false. Everything is doubtful 
except universal consciousness. His belief in the ultimate reality of spirit 
marks him off from Buddhist Nihilism. He discusses at length the ' Pra- 
'maiias of Nyaya, its theory of causation and argues that the Nyaya is 
busy with apparent existence and not reality. The diversity of thibgs 
is not ultimate while the Absolute is, though never knowu”.V Accord- 

Laxinan S'astri, the learned editor of that wmrk in the 

I 

the Nydyaautras had been composed by 


ing to Mm. 


Cliaukliamba Sanskrit Series, 

Aks'apada in order that they may be helpful to a seeker after truth 

.emoving by logical reasoning the doubts that might arise in bis ihirid 


in 1 


on studying the Upauiahads owing to different views having been ex- 
pressed by different learned men as to their purport and that even according 
to their author the BrahmoMitras alone were intended to acquaint 
him with the true path of liberation. Vatsyayana, Uddyotakhra and 


1. Sanskrit Section pp. infra. 

2. Advaitaratna pp. 4-3, 4^', Advaitasiddhi {Gnjrdti Press edition) pp. 
m, P.61, S4P, 668, 678, 686. 

3. Advaita Maiijarl Series No. VI pp. 64> 69 i 156, 1^38, 295, 869, 467. 

4:. Ibid pp. 26, 48. 

5. Drs. Thebaut and Ganganath Jha, the learned translators of that work 
in ‘The Indian Thought Series’, Yol. I. believed this work to have been composed 
about the 8th century A. D. but that does not seem probable in view of the 
contents of the work and Prof. Radhakrishna’s view which is here followed 
seems to be more acceptable. Of. also Mm. Laxman S'astrL’s- Introduction to 
the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series No. CXXXY pp. 1-10. 

6. Indian philoshphy Yol, II pp, 451-52 foot-note 1 and p. 472 foot-note 1. 
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evil 


Vachaspati had recognized that fact bub some other comnieiitators tided 
to establish that the Nj^aya was an independent system of philosophy 
and lays down a different method of salvation from that contained in 
n w'as in order to refute their view that S'ri Harsba 

had specially composed this workh He has accomplished that task by 


first 


refuting 


with the help of the arguments advanced by the Sunya- 
vadins, the view that the sixteen Padarthas are independent categories, 
then established that knowledge is self-manifest by taking advantage of the 
arguments advanced by the Vijnanavadinsand lastly that the whole universe 
is an indescribable substance and that Brahma is the only reality^ 
Though thus the work was mainly composed as an attack 
the Naiyayikas, it virtually contains a refutation of the doctrines of all 

the Astika and Nastika schools as Mm. Auant S^astrl, the learned editor 
of the AdvaitavaUiaraJcs'ctna says®. It was after this work was composed 
that Ganges a Upadhyaya founded his Navya-Nyaya system which concerns 
itself with the science of reasoning only. Chitsukhacharya has written a 


against 


commentary 


the Khandana 


also composed an independent work 


named 'Tattwapradi'pikd or GhitsuJchi in which the same line of reasoning 
has been adopted as in that work and its authority too has been drawn 
upon at times. Vidyaranya too, has referred in his Panchadas'i to the ways 
of refutation adopted in the Khandana while expounding the nature 
of the KuUstha^. The Siddhaniahindu also contains one quotation from 
that Work and that relates to the nature of the Pramana known as Anya* 
thaiiupapatti'k There are several references to it in the Adv aitasiddhi^ also. 


( 7 ) Prahdsdtmd. 

It has been stated while speaking of Padmapadacharya that 

into very great prominence at a 


his Panclmpadika was brought 


late age by one of his commentators. Tliis was Prakasatma who 


IS 


otherwise known by his work named Pafichap)ddilcdvivarana as the 
Vivaranakara, The fact that he was deemed by the later Vedantins to 
be an independent thinker like Sarvajnatina on the points left untouched 
or doubtful by S'ankara is quite clear from the number of references 
to his views contained in the Advaitmiddhi^ and Siddhantales'aK 
It also seems from the latter that there was in the time of Appaya 

1. Chauhliamhd Sanskrit Series No, CXXXY Vol. 11-BhumiM j). 


2 . 


Ihid p. $2, 


3. NirriLaya Sdgar Press edition- Bhumikd, 

4. Panchadas'l YIII, 55. 

5. Sanskrit section p. infra, 

6. Oiojrati Press edition pp. 200, 279, 281, 800, 321, 822, SS3, and 384. 


515, Oil, 078, 993. 


430, 438 


8. SiddhdntaWa pp. 76, 116, 124, Kl, 109, 289, 874. 
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Dilcs'it a group of Vedanfcius who were distinguished from the others 
bv the appellation ‘Vivarnaniisaiinah’ (followers of the Vivaranci)} In 
the former and in the Advailaratna of Madhusudana he is also referred 

to by the respectful term “Acharya”.“ In the SiddhoiTitahindu he is credited 
with having propounded one aspect of the Pratibimba-vada (Reflection- 
theory)® and from certain statements made in the A dvciiiuvcitno/ and 
Siddhdntahindu read with one in the Siddhantales a it appears that 
it was Prakasatma who established that the Prama (right knowledge 
of the Self) did not arise from any attribute but from the materials 
necessary for knowledge^ and that a formless limbless substance could 
be reflected.® The explanation also of the term 'Anirvachaniya’ given in 
the first seems to have been based upon a view expressed in the 
Vivarana^. Besides the Vivetfana, ho was the author of another work 

• • M 

entitled ]SfyS,yanirmya which too is considered a work of authority . 


* k 

(S) Amaldnanda. 

After PrakeWatma conies Amalananda who lived about the middle 
of the thirteenth century®, The works which have made him famous are 
the KcilpdtiXTii which is a gloss on the BJidTifidtl of \ achaspati Mis ra and 

S'astradcifpana, an independent work. 


He was also the author of a 


commentary on 


the Panchapddihd of Padmapada called Panohapddikd- 
davpana. No peculiar view of his seems to have been distinctly referred to 
in the SiddhantaUmdu but there are several references to such views of 
his in the Advchitsiddhi^ and Siddhantales He cannot however be placed 
on a par with the authors of the Bhdniaiif VdTttika or Saiiiksepa SdT%Taha 
because ho is not spoken of anywhere in the latter work as having 

followers like them. 


(9) ChitS'iiJchcichdrya. 


subseqi 


was 


Chitsuldiacharya, a pupil of Gaudes'waracharya Jnanottama and the 
Guru of Sukhaprakas'a Muni. The work which brought him into 
prominence was Tatiiuaprad'lpilcd or shortly TathvadApikd, also known 
otherwise as Ckitsukhi after his own name. That was not however his 


1. Siddhantales' a ^ I i 49 i 86,268. 

2. Advaitasiddhi p. ^5; Advailaratna p, 2^. 

3. Sanskrit Section p. infra. 

4. Advaitaraina p. SJj., 

5 . Sanskrit Section p. read with Siddhdntales'ct pp. ^3-103, 

6. Nirri^aya Sdejar Press edition p. ^80, 

7. Siddhantales' a. pp. 2.^5, Wl. 

h'ishna Vol. Up. i51 foot-not 
9. Oujrdti Press edition pp, 62, 627, 66^, 6dJt, 70S. 
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only work He lias also written a commentary on the Khaoidanukhandat* 

khadya of S'ri Harsh a and also on the NydyamaJcarcmdd of; l^rianda* 
bodhacharya. Taitwad^,pilcd is a work in four chapters none .Of wbioli as 


printed by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, ' except the '-sSeoiid,''' bS'atr§f4 
title. The learned editor thereof has however '‘given iipiltlie 
Tables of Contents titles which are the same as those' '6f'' tlih; four 

4 

chapters of the JBmhmasuiras. An examination ' of the ''V'werk :- itself 
shows that he is substantially correct. Thus in dhe^hi-st^ he '■ha'g coh^ 
sidered all the possible logical objections to Brahma being Swaprakas''a 
(self-manifest); in the second is considered the question whether any 
of the Pramauas is opposed to the vieiv that Brahma is the only, reality 
and that the phenomena is the result of Avidya ; in the third, it is discussed 
whether Brahma is capable of being known by any other means except 
unadulterated knowledge and in the last are considered the questions as to 
what is the nature of Moks'a (final absolution) and whether it is possible 
for one to attain it while in an embodied state. His method of treatment 
is a striking one. Thus in the last of the introductory verses he makes 
"obeisance to Nrisimha, the self-resplendent intelligent Self, who by bis 
claws in the form of the means of proof destroyed the enemy of (ho 
gods in the form of the great delusion”. The expression 'Swaprakas'a- 
chidatmane’ which is here translated as "the self-resplendenb intelligent 
Self” occurs in that verso as the last distich. The author takes un 


The author takes 


up. 


that expression and asks what is meant by it, suggests several alternative 
meanings and then refuting them one by one establishes his own 


meanings and then refuting them one by one establishes his own 
view. Similarly at the end of the last sentence of the first Paiich* 
chheda there occurs the Avord “Vigalitanikhilabhedavisuddhabrabmapramiti” 
and the second is commenced by asking how that is possible. So too 
the second ends with the statement that the Vedantavakya conveys a 

4 

direct knowledge of Brahma which is wdthout a second and the third 
commences with a query how words can produce direct knoAvledge. 

Lastly, the third ends with (he remark that it is thus proved that 

knowledge alone is the means of attaining Moks'a and the fourth 

commences Avith the query what is Moks'a. Inside the Pariclichhedas 

also neAV topics are introduced in the same way. Those topics are too 

many to be mentioned here. Suffi.ee it to say that all the possible logical 

objections, whether likely to be raised by the orthodox or by the heterodox 

thinkers, are considered in this Avork. Particularly it may bo mentioned 

that the Samnchchaya-vada appears to be a liAm topic at the time of 
composition of this work for it is discussed at length in Chapter IV thereof. 

This AAmrk seems to have been specially aimed at refuting the 
objections to the Advaita doctrine by the adherents of the Dwaita 
doctrine such as the Tarkikasb The arguments advanced therein 






TaitioajnadlpikOj with NaymiaprasCkdlnl {VVir-Qmja kfaga)' Press ediilon) 


% 
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are so’ appropriate and telling that Yyasaryar tLonght it necessary 
todafcteinpfc to refute them and did so in his Nyayaimita. Madhu- 
sudana’s special connection with him was that the arguments put 
forward h\, iko ■ Ny ay amr it a criticized by him in ])is Advaiki^ 

siclcUii^. The latter having been specially composed in defence of the 

t doctrine it is but natural that Ohitsulcha’s views should have 
equently referred to in that work^. Even in the Siddkdntdles a, 
of Appaya Diks'it it lias been referred to several times®. 




(10) Vklydranya. 

Another, great .writer who has left an indelible mark on the 
history of the Advaita doctrine is Yidyaranya Muni. He is usually 
identified with Madbava, a minister of king Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
in Southern India , who ruled from A. D. 1399 onwards. He has left 

4 

numerous works behind him, the most notable of which are JiwaU'^ 

^ \ 4 

niuldiviv elect, and F ancliadas i. The latter thereout is a treatise from 

0 

which wo can gather his views on 


the principal Ujjanisliads, 
bhdahya, . l/pades'asdharl, Naishl 



the whole of the Vedanta 

doctrine. It seems to have been composed under the influence of 

Brakmasutras, S'drlralca- 

I 

ihi, Brihaddranya-bhdslrya- 

vdriiika, Vivarana, Yogavd&isldhct,, and even S'ivapttrdna. The maio 
doctrine set forth in the first chapter , thereof entitled d'aHwaciveka' 
prakarayam and amplified in the subsequent chapters is the same as that 
propounded in the VdrUika, Bfaishkamyasiddhi, Sandcs epa 8 anredea 
&c, namely that it is knowledge of one’s true nature alone which is 
the means for attaining salvation and that its knowledge arises 
directly,; from the Mahayakya “Tat twam asi”. However Yidyaranya has 

stamped-liis' indi'vitiuality on the history of that doctrine by putting forth 
strong views on many side-topics which are only hinted at by his 
distinguished predecessors and by entering into minute analyses of the 
several psj^chological notions which have to he formed in order to 
understand the gist of the Advaita doctrine. Thus for instance, in 
the second chapter intituled Panoliahliutaviveka-prakaranam, he has 
taken each element one by one, mentioned the characterstics of each 
and distinguished the Self from each of them and from all taken together. 
Similarly he has distinguislied the Self from each of the five Kos'as 
( sheaths ) of the soul and from their collection, in Chapter III 
which is headed Bancliahosaviveka-prakaranam. In Chapter lY which 
bears the heading Bwaiiaviveka-pTakaranam the Self is distinguished 


1. Indian Philosoyhy by Balhdkrishya Vol, II pp. 151-52 footnote I] 
Siddhdntahs'a f Advaita Mcmjan Series ) — Introduction in English p. 2, 

2. Gugrdti Press edition pp. So, 89, 2S7, Jf’S, 623, 686, 694-, 786, 984, 

B. Advaita Malijari Series p>p, 158, 181-82, SOI, Sll, 44f* 
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from all duality whatever. Moreover the author has there distingahhed 

between' two kinds of dualities, one brought into existence by Is'vvara 

and the other by the Jiwa and sub-divided the latter into' that 

which is S'astriya (approved by the Scriptures) and that which is 
otherwise^ and then 


gone 


on explaining when and how each kind of 
duality could and should be discarded. Similarly in the beginning of 
Chapter VI wliich he has named CkUradipa-praharanam he has 
distinguished between four kinds of Chit (Intelligence), namely 

Kutastlia, Brahma, Jlwa and is^a and shown their inter-relation by 
comparing them with Ghatakasa (Space in the pot), 

( the 


Maliakas'a 


big 


sky), Jalakas'a (the portion of the sky reflected in a 
basin of water) and Abbrakha, (llie portions of the sky overcast 
with clouds)®. Further up in the same chapter he has distinguished the 


Kutastlia from Brahma by 


sayino- 


to 


that tlie former is 


1 i k e 


according 


a Ghat a- 

» 

to hid the 


kas'a and the latter like the Mahakas'a^. Thus 
Self of man is by nature the same as Brahma but is related to it 


as 


a spark is to fire. Of course this 


according to him is a Vyavaharik 


distinction because all phenomena is Anirvacliya (indescribable) and 

^ ♦ 

nothing but the Maja of Is'wara"^. lb is clear however that he does 
not believe that all this is found to exist simply because of individual 

the advocates of Drishti-srishti-vada (Illusion-theory) like 
Sures'wara and Sarvajfiatma believed because in his view the creatioii 


Ignorance as 

o 


upto the stage of 


entering 


the body was the vvork of Paramatrna 


and .since then there are the individual creations of tlio Jlwas, each 

to his own powers, from Vis'huu down to the lowest mortal". 

to him 


according 


according 


Even his definition of Jiwa is very peculiar for 
what is called the Jiwa is a conglomerate of (1) the substratum whicli is the 

Chaitanya or Kutastlia, (2) tbe 

In 


Lingadeha 


( subtle body ) and (8) the 

Chitchhava (shadow of the Chit i. e. Chaitanya) in that bod}^ 


again 

o 


ho distinguishes between three kinds of Ahaihkara 

(principal) and the other two Araiikhya 


Mukhya 


Chapter VII 

( egotism ), one 

(subsidiary), all of which are the result of mutual identification 
between the Kutastha and the Abhasa thereof in the Buddhi (intellect) 


The consciousness “I am the Kutastha or Saks'i,” is also a false 
notion and must be shunned in the endb The belief in Bhoktritwa 


( one’s 
only in 


being 


the enjoyer ) 


according 


to him therefore arises not 


the Chidabhasa but also in the Kutastha®. It is not possible, 


1. Panchadas'i III, 

2. Ihid Yl. 18. 

3. Ibid YL 2S7. 

4. Ibid. YL 123-30. 

5. Ibid Yll. Ir, Yin. G9-,X. 1.2 

6 . Ibid. lY. 11, 

7. Ibid. Yll. 9-1 G. 

8. Ibid, YIL 194-00. 
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aecbiidiiig lor Jaiui, ior' .aiiy m& to remain without doing any work 
ao lou^- as ^the body has life in it since men’s, ac.biyitiea are controlled 

>by Is'wara. Prarabdha Kavmas ( works which have begun to bear fruits) 
.are of three , sorts, namely (1) those whose fruits are enjoyed willingly, 
(2) those, whose fruits are enjoyed without any desire for their enjoyment 
arising in the mind and (3) those whose fruits are enjoyed according to 


mind 


•the wishes of others. These Karmas do not leave anybody not even 
a Jilanl. .Tbe only difference between tlie nature of his enjoyment and that 

I 

of the ii-nioraut people is that he enjoys the fruits unwillingly and with 


agony while the latter do so willingl_yh 


Thus 


according to 


him, 


there is 


such 


state as that of a Jiwanmukia and men in such 


state can be found engaged in worldly pursuits to such as extent as 
even to rule. In support of this view he has cited several instances, 
the most well-known whereoub are those of Janaka and Yajilavalkya^, 


As for the Ohidabhasa, he is of the view that it passes through 
seven states, namely, those of Ajiiana (ignorance), Avriti ( false notion) 


Viks'epa ( reflection in the 


gross 


and subtle bodies), Parok8'’adhl 


(indirect knowledge), Aparoks'ainati (d 


knowledge ), S'oka ( dis- 


pondcncy) and Moks'a (final absolution or liberation). The last is the 
state of a Jivvanmukta. It is the state in which perfect satisfaction 
must arise. Until that arises one must continue to do Ahhyasa (study, 
reflection and meditation) or Upasana (devotion to any particular 
form of the Almighty) and observe S'ama, Dama &c.^ Upasana should 
preferably be that of Nirguna Brahma for it leads to knowledge. That of 
Sagnna Brahma leads to Brahmaloka and thence to knowledge which 


arises from the ilahavakya “Tat twain asi’'* 


only^ Chapter VIII of 


this work is comparatively small. However it is therein that the theory, 
that not only the Ohidabhasa bub Brahma also plays a part in the process of 
the perception of an object in this manner that the comsciousness “ This is a 
pot” is due to the former while the one “I have known the pot” is due to 
Brahma has been put forth'h It is also therein established that the states of 
Hushupti (deep sleep), Murchha (fainting) and Samadhi (trance) are similar 
so far as the absence of Vrittisis concerned and that the Ohidabhasa and the 
Kutastha are separate entities and that each plays its own part in man’s 
life in, the states of ignorance and knowledge.*^ The author further dilates 
therein upon the true nature of the Kutastha and winds up the topic by saying 
that the differences in its states are not real hut due to Maya only and 


1. Panahadas'% 711, 182-14. 

2 . IhkUY.SPeQ; 71.53, 257-88; 711. 129-81, 148-45, 182-84, 245-46, 
287-88; IX, 101-15; Xlll. 83. 

3. Ibid 711. 101-22; IX. 44 . 

4. lUd IX, 56-66, 126-58. 
n, Ihid 7111 , 4~5, 15-16, 

G. Ihkl 7111, 20. 
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that the very existence of the Jiwa and of the Is Vara as well is 
the result of Mayad The subject-matter of Chapter IX intituled 
Dhyanadipa-praharanam is too much allied to that of Chapter VII 
and therefore the substantial portions thereof have already been drawn 
upon while speaking of the subject-matter of the latter chapter. 
Chapter X is shorter even than Chapter VIII. Therein the Kutastha 
has been said to be the same in essence as Paramatma and been 
compared to a lamp in a theatre which continues to shine whether 
the stage-manager, dancing-girl and audience are present there or not^. 
Shining in its case means being of the nature of knowledge. The 
Buddhi (intellect) like a dancing— girl dances in various modes on 
deriving its power from the Kutastha. Ahaihkara (egotism) is the 
stage-manager, the objects of sense constitute the audience and the senses 


the musicians. The Saks'i i. e, Kutastha staying in the crown of the head 
illumines both the inner side and the outer side of the stage, the body. 
The Buddhi along with the senses though staying behind the curtain 


comes out often and often and all its movements are fathered upon the 
Saks'i though really it does nothing." Although itself unapproachable 


by the speech or intellect, it illumines all the forms which the Buddhi 
concieves and becomes their witness. It is difficult to know such a Self in 
the manner in which things are ordinaril}'^ known but it becomes conscious 
of itself on the cessation of the process of perception as the only residue. 
No authority is needed to prove its existence because self-consciousness, 


which is common to everybody, needs no proof and for knowing it one 
must study the Upauishads through a teacher. If it is not possible 
to avoid all perception whatever, the way to get at the Self is to 
approach the Buddhi first and then to realize the Self as the witness 
of whatever inward and outward objects are conceived by the Buddhi*. 


The last five chapters of this work are devoted to an exposition 

of the various forms in which the nature of the Self as Ananda 
becomes manifest at different stages in the devolopment of the 
individual soul. Sadhu Nis'cbaladas has in his VriUipmhhdlcam expressed 
the view that these chapters were added by Bharatitirtha'’’. This view 
receives support from the facts that in Ch. XIT. 90, XIV. 65 and XV. 
22 and 34 these five chapters have been distinguished by the title 
“Brahmananda” and treated as if they formed a separate work bj^ them- 
selves and that the commentator Ramakrishiia who calls himself a servant 
of Bhartitirtha-Vidyarauya Munivarya” in the colophon at the end 


1. Panchadas'l YIll. 22-7 S, 

2. Ibid X. 1-2, 11, 

3. Ibid X. IS-I7, 

4. Ibid X. 23-26, 

5. Indian Philo$oio\xy by liddhuknshv a YqI, 11. p. J^Sl fooi-noU 1. 
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of each chapter, makes obeisance to two saints, Bhartitirtha and 
Vidyaranya, in the first of the introductory verses at the beginning 
of his commentary on each of Chapters I to XI. As against that 

there are however other facts, namely that the same Ramakri* 
shna states in the commencement of his commentary on Ch. VII 
which according to the above view would be a part of the composition 
of Vidyaranya The preceptor Bharatitirtba who is about to 
commence the chapter named “Triptidipa” which is of the nature of 


view 


commentary 


on 


a Vedic text quotes the text which is to 


he 


commented upon therein 

Us'a to a 


and Appaya Diks'it refers in his Siddlidnta- 
verse in the “Dhyanadipa’* which is the title ot Ch, IX 
of the work and which would consequently form part of the 
composition of Vidyaranya and says that the view expressed therein 
is that of Bharatitirtba^. Moreover the name Fafichadaa'i itself would not 
be proper unless the last five chapters had been composed at the same time 
as the first ten or unless no name had been given to the work until the first 
ten chapters were composed which does not seem possible. It therefore 
appears to me that the said view is not sound and that the better view is 
that Bharatitirtba was most probably a contemporary and friend of Vidya- 
rarya and that both of them jointly composed this work. The numbering 
of' the last five chapters as I to V contained in Ch. XII. 90 &c. 
be easily explained in this manner that the subject-matter thereof 

namely, Brahmananda and its varieties, is common to all the five. 

Now, the dullest form in which that Ananda becomes manifest 

to all alike is that which is experienced in the state of deep sleep. 

Some people who faint at times also experience ib involuntarily. The Yogis 

experience it voluntarily in the state of Samadhi. Lastly, Brahma has the 

iQ experience before the process of creation begins. So there arises 

the experience of Yogananda in Brahmanand in these four 

that it arises on going through the 

process of Yoga, which is gone through in the last two cases consciously 


can 


tatea. 


Ib is said to he Yogananda in 


and in 


the first two unconsciously. Another 


way 


to realize 


the same nature of Brahma or the Self is to follow the process of 


Jnana (knowledge) 


This is discussed at length in Chapter XII 


which bears the heading "Atmananda in Brahmananda”. There are 
some who take easily to the way of Yoga and others to that of 
Jnana. The result according to A^idyaraiiya is the same in both the 
cases but there is this difference that while the senses of a Yogi are 
drawn: ■ inwards those of a Jnaui are not.^ The latter still gets the 


lame kind of experience because 


his angle 


of vision is quite the 


1. Niry},aya Sagar Press edition p, ^09. 

2. Advaita Manjarh Series Not Yip. $87* 

3. Panohadas'i XI, 16, 

4. Ibid Xil, 88^87. 
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opposite of that of au ordinary mortal, in that he looks upon all 
duality as the result of the Mayas'akti of the one immutable 
Brahma and consequently finds Brahma wherever any of his senses is 
directed. This is proved at considerable length with the help of Upani- 
shad texts and quotations from the Togamsishtha and BhagawadgUd 
and on giving several apposite illustrations based upon the common 
human experience in Chapter XIII which bears the title “Advaita- 
nanda in Brahmananda”. The subject-matter of Chapter XIV is very 
unique. It is what is called “Vidyananda in Brahmananda.” The 
author says as to that that it is of the nature of a Vritti of the 
Buddhi and has therefore four varieties, namely (1) absence of 
misery, (2) fulfilment of desire, (3) Self-satisfaction and (4!) Content- 
ment born of the attainment of whatever was possible to attain. 
The distinctions between these mental states are so very subtle that 
they would be manifest only to those who have made any progress 
in Yoga practice. Suffice it to say here that the final stage is that 
in which one is in raptures and knows no other authority for 
regulating one’s conduct except one’s own conscience because the 
Self is above all distinctions which are presupposed by all external 
authorities. Bub the conscience itself advises him to act as prescribed 
by the S'astras and therefore he is not bound by bis acts, whatever 
they are. We find here a parallel between this conclusion and that 
laid down in the Naiahkarmyaaiddld, namely that one is nob a 

knower at all if one is prompted to act as a libertine, for such 

conduct presupposes a mistaken identification of the Self with the 
body and the senses, which repels true knowledge^ The description 
of the mental condition of a true knower contained in verses 40 to 
64 of this chapter is only an enlarged edition, so to say, of the 
Das'asloM of S'ankaracharya. One more peculiarity that we find in 

this chapter is that it is stated therein that the Atma is of two sorts, 
namely Jiwatma and Paramatma, that the latter being identified with 
Nama and Kupa (names and forms) becomes reduced to the state 
of the objects of enjoyment and the former becomes an enjoyer 

through its identification with the three bodies which are the seats 

of misery in the form of diseases, desire, anger &c. and the seeds 
of the first two and that when true discrimination arises in the mind, 

.4 

the distinction between the enjoyer and the enjoyed ceases to be felt, 
the desire for enjoyment is extinguished and consequently there is no 
misery^ The last chapter treats of the “Vis'ayananda in Brahmananda 
which means seeing the existence of Brahma in every object and. 
deriving joy from it. As to how one can do that the author says 
that the Vrittis of the mind are of three classes, namely quiescent 

• s 

1. Nai, IV. 66-69. (pp. 199-OlS}. 
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that being 


violent and stupefying, that those of the first class are indifference 
towards the sense-objects, forgiveness and magnanimity, those of the 
second, desire, affection, attachment and avarice, and those of the 
third, iofatnatiou, fear &c., that the nature of Brahma is reflected in 
all of them and particularly its aspect of joy or happiness in those 
of the first class, that in those of the second and third the said 
aspect being covered over by impurity, is not reflected just as the 
moon is not reflected in dirty water, that even in those of the first class 
it is not always that the said aspect is found in such a sufficient 
measure as to be experienced by an untrained observer, that when one 
desires for an object of sense one feels pain on an apprehension being felt 
as to whether it will be obtained or not, that if it is not obtained 
the pain increases, that if an obstacle arises, one is filled with anger or 
if there are some unfavourable circumstances malice arises, that if 

the impediments are not removed, despondency arises and 
a result of dulness there is no experience of happiness from it, that 
in the angry and other moods there is the experience of extreme pain 
and nob even a shadow of happiness, that on the other hand if a thing 
that is craved for is obtained, there arises a quiescent feeling of joy and 
in that case a good deal of happiness is felt and miicli more is felt at 
the time of its enjoyment, that some happiness is felt even when there 
seems a possibility of acquisition, that the greatest amount of happiness is 
felt when any of the three quiescent Vrittis above-mentioned arises because 
that is the joy of knowledge, and anger and avarice are absent and that 
whatever happiness is experienced anyAvhere is due to a reflection of 
Brahma there and that is uninterrupted when the Vrittis are drawn inwards. 
The author also explains here that Brahma whose nature is Sat (existence) 
Chit (knowledge) and Sukba (bliss) becomes manifest in such material 
objects, as the earth, stones &c., only as existence, that where the violent 
and stupefying moods predominate it becomes manifest as existence and 
knowledge, that where any of the quiescent moods predominates it becomes 


so 


manifest completely as existence, 


knowledge and 


bliss, that all this is 


mixed Brahma and that unmixed Brahma can be experienced only by 
JSaua or Yoga as explained in the first three chapters relating to the 

Amanda aspect of Brahma. The author further makes it clear that while 
to know Brahma as existence, knowledge and bliss is also ignorance, non- 
existence which is found in such conceptions as men’s horns &c. and dulness 
which is found in such inert substances as wood, stones &c. are positive mise* 
lies, that since there is pain in the violent and stupefying moods they 
are looked upon as forms of ignorance, that the quiescent ones are looked 
upon as forms of mixed Brahma because Brahma is there found to have 
become one with the moods themselves, that leaving aside the non-existent 
objects such as horns of men one should meditate on Brahma through 
the other objects separating the Brahma portion thereib, which 

«’Bts of Sat, Chit and Auanda from the non-Brahma one, which consists 
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of names and forms, that when that is perfected the difference between 
existence, knowledge and bliss disappears and the one without a second 
is alone experienced and that is what is known as Bhuinananda. 

Madhusudana fearaswati has not accepted all the views expressed 
by Vidyaranya in this work and even particularly contradicted one 
dictum of his, namely that the Saks'i in the case of each individual whether 

ii . « ^ . 


in the waking or sleeping state is different^ I 
that he differed from that writer in all matters. 


But that does not mean 


That he did consider 


him a thinker of some eminence is sufficiently clear from his having taken 
one quotation from the PcLfichadas'^ in order to support the view that 
an inference which is indirect knowledge removes only the notion of 
non-existence of a thing and that for the removal of that of non-perception, 
direct sensual perception is absolutely necessaary^. It also appears that 

both agreed in the view that there were two distinct ways of reaching 


the goal, namely Jhana and Yoga. 


Vidyaranya seems to have been held in 


very great esteem particularly by Appaya Diks'it for in the Siddhantales'a 
of that author he is called Vidyarauyagurii^ and numerous quotations made 
therein appear to have been taken from the P anckadas' , He seems 
to have been held in high esteem by Sadananda Vyasa also, for quotations 
from his Paftchadas'i are found at four places in such a small manual 


of the Vedanta 
I presently turn. 


Vcddniasdra^ of that author, to which 


{ 1 1 ) Baddnanda Vyasa. 


That writer flourished about the fifteenth century h 


The only 


work which he is known to have left behind himself is the Vedantasara 
which as already stated is a small manual. It contains in a nutshell 
the Advaita doctrine stated without specific references to any previous 


authors. 


Small though the work is, it has been honoured with commen 


taries by such distinguished later Vedanbins as Nrisimbas'rama and 
Ranialirtha and is generally recommended to beginners for enabling them 
to pick up the rudiments of the Advaita Vedanta. As for its contents, 
while they are in the main in accord with those of the previous 
works of this school such as the Upades'asdhsrl, Naishkarmyctsiddhi and 


1. Sanskrit section pf. and vsy infra. 

2. Ihid p, infra. 

3. Qf, Panohadas'% XII. 88 and Gudharthadipikd under BhagawadgMd VI, 29, 
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its author, 
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SamMepa, Sdrlrala they do strike a diflerenfc note in that (1) there is in 
them an attempt by the author to reconcile the different views of the followers 
of S'ankara as to whether there is one Ajnana only or many Ajuanas by 

opining that looked at from the point of view of the individuals like the 
trees, in a forest, there are many Ajnanas but looked at collectively like the 
forest, itself .there is one Ajnana only^; (2) it is explained therein that the 

question as to the reason fora distinction between Is' wara attended by Maya 
and the Prajha ( presiding deity of the state of deep sleep in the individual ) 
attended by ignorance can also be answered in the same way^, that the 
Chaitanj^a or Brahma attended by Ajnana, which has the powers of 
Avarana and Viks'epa, becomes the instrumental cause of the universe 
by its predondnauce and its material cause by that of the conditions 
limiting it®, that the Vyavaharika Jlwa ( what is called Jiwa in common 

parlance) is the Vijnanamayakosha ( intellegence sheath) i. e. the Buddhi 


together 


with the organs of knowledge'^, that the Suk6''ma S'arira ( subtle 


body ) is made up of the three sheaths, namely that above-mentioned, the 
Manomayalcosha ( emotion sheath ) and Praiiamayakosha ( energy sheath )®, 

that the Suks'ma S'arira of the Samashti ( macrocosm ) stands in the same 
relation to that of the 'Vyashti (microcosm) as a forest to the trees 
inside that the fourteen worlds, Bhuh, Bhuwah, Savah &c, and the four 
kinds of bodies Jarayuja ( produced from wombs) &c. are produced from 
the elements after they have become quiuquepartite, that the relation of the 

Virab which is made up of these to any of the individual bodies is also the 
same as that of a forest to a tree inside iP; ( 8 ) Samadhi ( trance ) is stated 
therein to be an act as much necessary for self-realization as S'ravana, 

Manana and Nididhyasana® and subsequently the whole process of the 

% 

Ashtanga Yoga of Pataujali has been described therein as if tlie said 

Yoga had been f forming part of the Advaitaprakriya® and (4) instead of 
the Anvaya-Vyatireka method the Adhyaropa-Apavada method has been 


resorted to for the ascertainment of 


the meanings 


of the terms ‘Twara’ 
and ‘Tat’ occurring in the sentence "Tat twam asi”. Of course practically 
speaking there is no distinction between the two methods but the ditierenco 
in nomenclature arrests our attention. 


1 . NiriQ^aya Sdgar Press edition pp, S-10, 
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Madhusudana Saraswati has now.here taken any quotation from this 
worker made any reference to any view of this authoiv Nor does he' 
seem to agree with any of the peculiar views or to adopt the terminology 
above-mentioned. The only similarity which we find l>etween this work 
and the Siddhantahindw is that there are in both attempts to brings 
about a harmony between the Vedanta and Pauranic methods of explaining 
the process of evolution from the Avyakrita down to the physical 
bodies and to establish that the microcosm and macrocosm do not differ 


in any other respect except size 


k And since fSadananda was an earlier 


writer it is probable that if Madhusudana had perused the Vedantasdret ^ 
the said idea may have been suggested itself to him from that work. Even 

if that was so, he has 


gone 


far beyond bis predecessor because his 
attempts in the said directions are far more thorouerh-soing than those of 
the latter. 


(12 ) Nrisimhds 


There is one more 


distinguished 


% 

writer of the age prior to that; 

of Madhusudana Saraswati. and that is Nrisimhas'rama Saraswati. He. 
was the Guru of Rangoji Bhatta. a ' brother of Bhattoji Diks'ifc, the 
grammarian and was one of those who were conquered in debate by; 
Narayaua Bhatta, whose father Raines' wara Bhatta was the Guru of; 
Madhusudana’s Vidyaguru Madhava Saraswati^. He is reputed to have 
left behind himself, three works on the Advaita philosophy, namely 
Vivaranahhava;pralcds'ikd, a gloss on Prakas'atma s P anchapadikavivarano.- 
Bhedadhikhdra , an original work and Subodhini, a commentary on 
Sadananda’s Vedaniasam. In the last work he has stated at the -end: 
that he was a pupil of Krishnananda and had composed that commentary, 
at Vimuktaks'etra in S'ake 1510 corresponding with A. D. 1588.^ I have 
not found any distinct or covert reference to any of these works in any of 

the works of our author. 


This is one 


(13) Dliminarajadlmarlndra. 

notable writer whose name does not deserve to be 

omitted from this history of the Advaita doctrine though he was not a 
predecessor of our author. He is generally considered to have flourished 
in the /middle. -of -the sixteenth century -and therefore to have -been 


a contemporary of 

of his life®. 


Madhusudana Saraswati 


during the 


earlier part 


But Mm. Ananta Krishna S'astri of the Calcutta University 

who had edited his . Vedantaparibhashd with a commentary of his own in 



■ifra, 
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1927 has in his Introduction propounded the view that he was a con- 
temporary of Appaya Diks'it and must therefore be placed in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century^ and Prof. Radhakriahna has in 
hia ‘Foreword’ to that work accepted that view^. Whichever view is 
correct there is such a close similarity between the contents of his 
Veddntaparihhasha and those of some of the works of Madhusudana 
Saraswabi on the Vedanta philosophy® that it is almost certain that 
either the latter was indebted to the former or vice versd. It appears 
from the Introductory verses in the said work that Nrisimhashama^ who 
was probably the same as the writer last-mentioned, was his Paramaguru, 
that Venkatanatha of Vetangudi was his father as well as Guru and that 
he was the author of another work namely TarJcachuddmchni which 
was a commentary on Tattiuacliintdmani, the famous work of Ganges'a 
Upadhyaya on Navya-Nyaya. 

As for his Veddntaparihhdshd with which we are concerned, it is 
a manual of the Advaita philosophy expounding its doctrine in eight Pari- 
chchhedas, the fiirst six whereof derive their titles from each of the six 
Pramaiias, Pratyaks'a, Anumana &c., the seventh whereof is entitled ‘Vis'aya- 
parichchhedah’ and the last,‘Prayojana-parichchhedah’, If therefoi'e the first 
six Parichchedas are included under one general heading of Pramaiiaparich- 
chheda, there would be only three Parichchhedas in the work, namely those 
relating to the Pramanas, Prameya and Prayojana. In the first six, the author 
has given definitions, classifications &c. of the six means of proof acknow- 
ledged by the Mimahsakas of both the schools and included in each chapter 
the particular portion of the doctrine connected with that means. Thus for 
instance, in the first he has discussed the point whether the knowledge 
derived from words is Pratyaks'a or Paroks'a; in the second whether the 
phenomena is philosophically real or unreal and so on. In the seventh, he 
has discussed what is to be proved including therein the significance of 
the terms ‘Tat’ and ‘Twana’, the first involving an explanation as to how 

Brahma becomes Is'wara and how the wmrlds are created and destroyed and 
the second how Brahma becomes Jiwa and how the knowledge of an object 
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arises. In the last are discussed the aim of philosophy, the qualifications 
required of an aspirant, the means for the attainment of that aim and 
the ultimate states of Jliyanniukti and Videhamukti. Thus though the 
way of treatment is different the topics considered are the same as those 
in the older works such as Sciiiiksepa S'driraha and Ghitsuhlil and the later 
works such as the Biddlidntal&s' a, except that the topic of Adhyasa is not 
discussed therein and that there is no detailed reference to the views of 
any sages. The aim of the author seems to be to acquaint his readers 
with the Advaita doctrine from a logical view-point. We therefore find 
him entering into such an elaborate discussion as to the nature of each 
Pramaiia, its varieties, &c. as we do not find in many other works 
of the Vedanta system. On the other hand we find in it very little 
discussion as t(^the interpretation of particular Vedic texts except under 

One more special feature of this work is that 


of ‘Agama. 


the head 

the traditional view, that since the primary senses of the terms ‘Twain’ 
and ‘Tat’ are incompatible with that of the sentence “Tat twam asi’’ as 
a whole we must resort to their secondary’ senses, has not been accepted 
therein and a novel one has been put forward, which is that the incom- 
patibility can be removed by resorting to the jirimary senses themselves, 
their power not being deemed to have been exhausted on the failure of the 
qualified objects pointed at by them to convey the intended meaning but 
deemed to extend further so as to point to unqualified objects as welP. Like 
the author of the Pailc/iadas't and unlike that oi ihQ Sii'ihliB opa S' cmraTiO, 
which Madhusudana seems to have followed, Dharamraja believes Maya and 
Avidya, and Is'wara-saks'i and Jiwa-saks'i to be distinct". 

There is no direct reference to the Y&cld'ntapaTihhdshd in any of the 
works of Madhusudana Saraswatl nor is there any in that work to any 
of them. 


14) Value of Appaya Diks'it’s Sicldhdntales'a as a Digest. 

Appaya Diks'it, son of Raugaraja Diks'it and grandson of Acharya 
Diks'it or Yaks'asthalacharya Diks'it, has already been shown to have 
been a contemporary of Madhusudana Saraswati only in the latter part 
of his life. Great therefore as his reputation is, he does not deserve a 
place in the list of the authors who had contributed to the development 
of the Advaita doctrine upto the time of Madhusudana Saraswati. I have 
liowever made use of his valuable digest, known as the S’ astrasiddhanta- 
les’a or shortly Siddhaniales' a at certain places because it must have been 
compiled within a few years of our author’s Advaitasiddhi with the 
avowed intention of focussing together the different views on several 
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subsidiary points connected with their doctrine, prevailing in the first half 
of the seventeentli century amongst the Advaita philosophers. 


Other Writers and Works of the Advaita School 




The writers who have been individually noticed above are those only 
from amongst the predecessors of our author whose dates could be ascer- 
tained with some degree of certainty. Besides them there are some others 
whose dates could not be ascertained and whose position could not therefore 
be fixed. As however they too must to some extent have influenced the 
thoughts of our author I mention their names. Moreover there is a large 
number of works from which quotations are found to have been made in the 
works of our author but whose authorship I could not ascertain for want 
of time. I mention their names also as collected from the Advaitasiddhi, 
which from amongst the works of our author, contains the largest number 
of quotations as seen at a cursory glance, because they are works on which 
he relied for his views. Those names are: 


Writers. 


1. Anandabodhacharya. 


Works. 


2. Yidyasagara. 


1. Samkarsbauasutru.. 

3. Kaumudi or Tattwakaumudi. 

5. Drishtantasiddhi. 

7. S'astradipika. 


2. Brahma Parana, 

4. Tattwas'uddhi. 

6. Mahabharata-S'antiparva. 
8. Nayaviveka. 

In addition to these there are several quotations from unnamed 
works which I could not trace to their sources for the same reason. 
Moreover I infer from the references in the Siddhdntales' a ihe following 

writers must have flourished aud the following works must have existed 
from a time prior to or in the age of our author as the difference between 
his birth-date and that of Appaya Biks'it was that of a few years only. 


Writers. 


1. PrakatarthalcSra. 

8. Siddhantamuktavalikara 


2. PadarthatattAvanirnayakara. 
4. Advaitavidyacbarya. 


5. 


Nrisimhabhatta Upadhyaya. 6. Nyiiyasudhakara 


7. Ramadwayacharya. 


Works. 


1. Prakatartha-vivarana. 
3. Anandavalli. 

5. Vivaraiia-varttika. 

7. Advaitadipika. 


2. Gaudapadiya-vivarana. 

4. Adhyasabhaahya-tika-vivarana. 
6. Nyayaratnamala. 


Again in that work too various views are introduced by remarks 
such as ‘Tti kechit” "Ityapare”, “Ityanye” &c. The above does not therefore 
claim to be an exaustive notice of the writers and works on the Advaita 
doctrine of the period between the times of Sankara and Madhusudana. 
Still as it includes all the most important writers and works of the period 
it can serve as the basis for a few general remarks as to the development 
of the said doctrine during that period. 1 therefore proceed to make them. 
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{16) General Remarks on the Development of the Doctrine with 

special reference to the Controversml Points in the 

Siddhcmtabindu. 

It can be seen from the preceding portion of this section that tLe 
points of difference which engaged the attention of the writers upto 
S'ankara and Iris direct pupils had ceased to engage that of their siiecessora 
in the field from Vachaspati downwards, that new points had begun to 
arise for discussion, that each author attempted to justify his view on the 
ground of its being more in consonance with the main doctrine which was 
accepted by all alike, that those distinguished followers of the same school who 


came after them such as the authors of the Samlcs'epa S'driraka, Khandana, 
Kalpataru &c., upto that of the Panehadas'i had taken full advantage 
of the couvinient principle enunciated hj' Sures'wara that any method by 
which one becomes convinced of the true nature of the Self is to be 
considered good and consistent with the main doctrine and solved the 
numerous new problems of the day which called for solution on account 
of the attacks of the adherents of the rival schools. When room is thus 
made for the exercise of individual talent it is but natural that there 
should be divergent views expressed by the followers of the Advaita School 
itself for explaining away one and the same doubtful point arising out of 
the main doctrine. 

The points that had thus arisen for consideration upto the 
seventeenth century were, as can be seen from the Siddhontaled a, which is 
quite an upto date digest taking stock of the whole of the literature on the 
subject, many and varied hut the different views expressed with reference 
to all of them could not have equal importance. There are two of 
them which had acquired a special importance and the views expressed 
with reference to them have been designated as Vadas (theories). The 
first point thereout is how does one and the same Brahma appear as both 

thels'wara and Jiwa and the second is how does it appear as the knower, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge. Allied 
to the second there is a subsidiary point also, namely what function a 


Vritti performs when knowledge arises. 


The theories propounded for 


explaining those facts are known as Ekajiwa-vada ( One-soul-theory ) 

or Drishti-srishti-vada (Illusion-theory), Abhasa-vada, (Semblance-theory), 
Pratibimba-vada ( Reflection-theory ) and Avachchheda-vada ( Limitation- 
theory ). All these four are found discussed in the Siddhantahindu^. 
The first is also discussed at greater length in the AdvaitasiddhP . In 

the Siddhdntales' a there is a mention of a fifth Vada also, known as Srishti- 

^ * 

drishti-vada ( Reality-theory ). The reality admitted by the advocates of 
this theory is not of the same nature as that admitted by the other 


1 . Banshrit Section infra, 
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Vedanta schools but such only as is capable of being proved by the ordinary 
means of proof such as perception, inference &c., and liable to be contra- 
dicted by the knowlege of the ultimate truthd This theory is in- 
consistent with the Ekajiwa-vada or Drishti-srishti-vada but quite consistent 
with any of the three other Vadas, Madhusudana has not referred to this 
Vada, but has, like an eclectic philosopher, discussed the pros and cons of all 
the otlier Vadas, put forward the view that any of them which one finds 
satisfactory can be accepted without objection and laid down that the test to 
be employed for making a selection is whether the one that we accept has 
anything in it which militates against the main doctrine that the aim of the 
Scripures is to teach that the soul of the individual and that of the universe 
are identicair "Another point on which Madhusudana has referred to a 
difference of opinion amongst his predecessors, though without naming 
them, is what is the substratum of the dream-phenomena, whether the 
the Jiwa as limited by the mind or Brahma as limited by the original 
ignorance. He has referred to a third view also, namely that the 
Bubatratum of that phenomena may be Brahma as limited by the mind 
hut as Brahma in that condition is in no better position than the Jiwa 
he has understood that view to be only another phase of the first. Even 
on this point Madhusudana has tried to establish that there is no harm if 
any of those views is accepted, for both can be shown to be reasonable 
and consistent with the main doctrine^ The third point on which hp 
has referred to a difference of views is whether the Pratibimba ( reflection ) 

of the Self, which according to the Abhasa-vada (Semblance-theory) and 
Pratibimba-vada ( Reflection-theory ) was called the Is'wara or Jiwa accord- 
ing as it appeared in the original ignorance or in a product thereof, such as 
the Buddhi or Antahkarana, is real or unreal, the advocates of the first 
believing it to be unreal, those of the second, real. As in the case of the Vadas 
themselves he is of opinion that either view is acceptable^ The fourth point 

of difference noted by him is whether Ajnana ( ignorance ) is overpowered 

only for the time being ^Yben the knowledge of an object such as a pot arises or 
whether it is destroyed completely. Madhusudana is of the first view because 
according to him Ajnana is one only and if it were believed to he destroyed 
with a single act of objective knowledge, there would be immediate 
liberation and no possibility of anything else remaining unknown thereafter. 
He has not however rejected the other view but has given an alternative 
explanation baaed upon the theory that there are as many Ajfianas as 
there are Jnanas in which case one specific Ajnana being destroyed, other 
specific ones remain to obstruct the Jnana concerning the other objects and 
the original Ajnana would remain till Juana as to one’s real nature arises^ 


1 . Siddhaniales'a S 0 Q~ld. 
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The fifth point noted by our outhor is whether there occurs the experience 
of pain in the state of deep sleep. He holds the firm belief that it should 

not. But there is another view that each of the three states has three 

0 

sub-states such as Jagrat-Jagrat, Jagrat-Swapna, Jagrat-Sushupti &c., and 
that the experience of pain which one feels is possible in the state of 
Sushupti-Swapnab It may be mentioned here in passing that in the 

IswaTa'pratipaitipmhds'a this author mentions the Tiiriya ( fourth ) state 
also along with the three and says that each has four sub-states^. The 
omission of the fourth from the Siddhaniahindu was most probably 
due to the fact that therein he was speaking only of the states of 
ignorance. 

Although these are the only points on which our author has in the 
Siddhantahmdu specifically referred to a difierence of opinion still when 
we compare the contents thereof with those of the Siddhdntales'a, we find 
that there were differences amongst Sankara’s followers as to several 
other points also, His silence as to them can be explained in this 
way that on those points he must have felt the necessity of accepting 
one particular view and did so and establislied it and put forth the 
others as objections and refuted them. I refer to a few such which I 
consider to he of some importance. One of them is ^Yhether Self-realization, 
which is the end of philosophy, arises as the result of S'ravana only 
or of that supplemented by Manana and Nididhyasana. The author 
of the Vdrttika, Naislikarmyasiddhi &c., had expressed the former 
view and further opined that if the latter processes were essential, as they 
wmre in the case of men of inferior qualifications, they should be deemed 
to be parts of the process of S'ravana, The author of the Samlcs'epd 
S'dnrakci while not 

essential, accepted and elaborately established the alternative view 
expressed by the author of the Vdrttika. The author of the Bhamati 
on the other hand, held that Self-realization could take place only as the 
result of the perfection of S'ravana, Manana and Nididhyasana, which 
according to him meant meditation and that all the three were 
important processes. He did not differ from the view that the realization 
can take place of that only wdiich may have been learnt from a teacher 
and the S'astra but held that before it could take place meditation should 
be practised. The authors of the KhandaTia, Vivaram, ChitsiihM and 
other notable works accepted the alternative view of Sures'wara and cleared 
up in their works the doubts that had been raised against it while the 
author of the Kalpaiam followed Yachaspati. That of the Panchadas'~b 
agreed wdth the majority but following the Yogavds'ishtha put forward 
the view that there were two ways of reaching the same goal, namely 
iTnanamarga and Yogamarga, In doing so he seems to have tried to 


admitting that the two latter processes were not 
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reconcile the two views above-mentioned because Jnanamarga means the 

process of Anvaya and Vyatireka advocated by Sures'wara and Yogamarga 
means the process of meditation. And he was on firm ground in doing 

so because even the Upanishads recommend two ways of reaching the 
goal, namely those of Jnana and Upasana and Upasanfi there does 
not mean idol-worship with concrete substances but meditation on Saguna 
Brahma as a whole or on any of its manifestations in the outside world or 
inside our bodies. Some of the Upanishads recommend Yoga practice also 
but that is only another name of the Upasana above referred to and is 
different from the Ashtafiga Yoga, which ends where the former begins. 
The latter is not therefore considered a necessary part of the practical side 
of the Advaita doctrine by any of the writers on that doctrine who are 

mentioned above. Sadananda Vyasa has however put forth the dictum 
that its practice is a necessary preliminary to the state of Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi in which the true nature of the Self is realized, A reference to 
Chapters I and II of the Togasutraa shows that this view is wrong and that 
its practice is recommended only for those whose minds are too much 
attracted towards the objects of sense and cannot therefore be easily turned 
to that sort of abstract thinking which not only excludes concrete objects 
but also mental images thereof. Madhusildaua has in his works on this 
subject and also in the Mahimmstotra~WM^ expressed the view that 
knowledge capable of eradicating ignorance arises from the S'ravana of 
the Mahavakya of which Manana and Nididhyasana are adjuncts, on dispo- 
sing of, at some places as in the Vedantalmlimlatikd , Siddhmitahindu and 
Advaitaaiddhi, the objection that direct knowledge cannot arise from 
finite words, be they even of the Upanishad texts, and in his Oudhartha- 
dipikd and Advaiiaminaralcs'cma he has made it clear that he accepts 
the view of the author of the YogavdsisTitha that the paths of Jnana 

and Yoga are distinct, that therefore one is free to follow any that suits 
one and that the ultimate goal reached by both of them is the same, 
namely, the realization of the Self, whose immediate cause 
recollection of the teaching of the Mahavakya, In Nos. 12 to 24 of the 
introductory verses given in beginning of the Qudhdrthad%piM, ho has 
however stated that though the realization of the true nature of the Self and 
the eradication of ignorance do take place by either of the two processes, 

the extinction of the Vasana (latent desire) for the enjoyment of the 

* ♦ 

objects of sense does not take place except by Samyama by which he, follow- 
ing Patanjali, means Dharaiia, Dhyana and Samadhi, the last three Augas 
of the Ashtanga Yoga and that in practising Sarhyaraa, the first five 

Angas become helpful, that the same result can be secured by Is'wara- 
pranidbana (profound meditation on the Lord) and that it is only when 


1 


a 
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the latent desire is extinguished that Jiwanmukti becomes steady, He 
must also therefore be deemed not to agree with Sadanand Vyasa in the 
view that the practice of Ashtaiiga Yoga is an indispensable part of the 
practical side of the Advaita doctrine and to be of the opinion that the 
extinction of the latent desire which cannot be effected through the 
the realization of the true nature of the Self but which is necessary 
in order that Jiwanmukti may be ever-lasting, can be secured either by the 
practice of Samyama aided by the first five Angaa of that Yoga or by propound 
meditation on the Supreme Soul. The second such point is whether the 

Saka'i (witness of the phenomena) is different in the case of each embodied 
soul or the same in that of all of them. Our author has refuted the former 
view in the Siddhantabindu, rel3’ing on the view of the author of the 
Vdrttika and established the latter^. The third point is whether the organ 
of speech is produced from the element of space or from that of light and 
the organ of motion from that of light or that of space. Madhusudaua 
has decided in view of the attributes exhibited by these organs that speech 
must be a product of space and the organ of motion of light.® The fourth 
such point is whether there takes place a Trivritkaraua or a Paiichikarana 
of the elements in order that concrete substances may be produced. Our 
author has discussed this point at great length and established that the 
latter is the only correct and acceptable view^. 

XVII. 

Active Rival Schools of the Time of Madhusudana 

Saraswati. 

The above few select points are, I believe, sufficient to give the 
reader an idea of the nature and number of the problems that engaged the 
attention of the philosophers of the Advaita school when Madhusudana 
composed the Siddhantahindu and of the ways in which he has tackled 
them in that work. Those problems were however of minor importance 
because those who had raised them were all men who acknowledged their 
allegiance to S'ankara and were therefore friendly critics of one another. 
All of them had how'ever to meet the attacks of the critics of the other 
I’ival schools of their own times. Such critics in the time of our 
author appear from his works to be the followers of Madhwa and the 
Tarkikas or Haiyayikas. The Siddhantabindit contains a covert and 
somewhat contemptuous reference to the former in the portion of the 
commentary on Verse IX where an objection is raised whether one 
has or has not the consciousness of happiness in the state of final absolution* 
That objection has been raised because the view of that school was 
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that unless the distinction between the enjoyer and the enjoyed is present 
in that state, it cannot be worth striving for and that it not being present 
in the ideal state concieved by the Advaitins the better ideal was a state 
in which the individual soul remained the enjoyer and the Supreme Soul, 
the source of happiness’h It is answered by saying that the Self being 
capable of making itself manifest does not, after the removal of Nescience, 
stand in need of cany other substance for becoming manifest as the highest 
joy. Moreover the doctrine of that school had been propounded in 
the Nydyamrita of Vyasarya on refuting the doctrine of the Advaita 
school as set forth in the Tattwa-pradipikd of Ohitsukhacharya and 
therefore Madhiisudana re-established the latter in Ins Advaitasiddhi 
on showing the hollowness of all the arguments of Vyasaryti. This war of 
dialectics was carried on further by Ramatirtha of the Madhwa school 


in his Tarangin% and the arguments advanced therein by him were refuted 
by Gauda Brahmauanda Saraswati in his commentary on the Advaitasiddhi 
known as Laghuchandrihd or Oaudahrahmclna'iidiya. The latter again was 



ntavaijayantl. We thus have Ghiisukhi, Advaitasiddhi, Laghuchandvikd 
and Advaitasiddhantavaijayanti of the Advaita school on the one hand and 
Nydydmrita, Tarangin%,axid Vanamdldmisriya of the Dvaita school on the 
other^ The Advaitasiddhi thus forms a link in a chain of dialectical works 
and the method of refutation adopted therein, namely the use of Vada, 
(arguments based on logic and advanced with a view to convince an opponent) 
Jalpa (arguments advanced simply with a view to win over an opponent) and 
Vitauda ( arguments advanced with a view to avoid coming to a decision ), 
Avas so effective that it has Avon for its author an honoured place amongst 
the great Advaita philosophers of the medieval period®. 


The S'akti'Vada of the Naiyayikas has been approved in the 
Siddhantabindu when the necessity of resorting to Laks'aua ( derivative 
powmi’ of words ) in order to arrive at the true significance of the terms 
‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’, is estahlishedk The principal writer of that school 
who is indirectly referred to in that work and directly in the other 
works of this author is Ganges'a Upadhyaya, the author of the 
TaitwaGhinidmani, shortly referred to at times as the Mani. The 
Avhole of the doctrine of that school is however found to have been 
ruthlessly criticised in the Advaitaratnaraks'ana of this author Avhich had 
been composed specially “for guarding the jem of the Adv^aita doctrine 

I 

against the inroads of the Naiyayika thieves”. This is done by showing 
how certain Upanishad texts should be construed and why they should be 
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so conabrued. When we compare the laiiouage used in that work with 
that used in the Siddhantabindu and Advaitasiddki, we cannot hut 
feel that Madhusudaiia had some respect for the opponents of the 
Madhwa school for it is once only that the opponents of that school have 
been called “Yaishnavam-manyah” in the former and “Devfinamprlyah” in 
the latter while in this small work derisive and contemptuous forms of 
address are found to have been used too often towards a Tarkika.^ The 
portion of the text upto p. 40 is of a polemical nature but there the 
discussion is wound up, the opponent is converted into a pupil and gradually 
initiated into the Prakrij^a of the Advaita School. There is a tradition 
that Madhusudana himself had studied Navj/a-Nyaya at Nadia and had 
become such an adept in the art of debate in which that school gave a 
special training, that when he subsequently met his fellow-pupil Gadadhara 
BhatUcharya and had a discussion with him over a new work of his, he 
astounded the audience by establishing his superior skill. 

Ramanuja who is believed to have lived about the end of the 
twelfth century and Vallabba who is believed to have flourished in the 
second half of the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenih century must 
have composed their Bhashyas on the Brahmusutras sufficiently long 
before the literary activity of Madhusudana commenced. Still either 
because their followers were mostly non-Bralnnans not possessed of suffi- 
cient Sanskrit learning to enable them to carry on wordy warfares with 
the Advaitins on equal terms or because they were looked upon as Ekade- 
s'ins in asmuch as they believed in Advaitism in other forms, or as Dvaitins 
in disguise in that they looked upon the world-phenomena as having 
real existence and therefore not deserving of any special attention apart 
from the Madhwas who were uncompromising Dvaitina or for any other 
reason, we do not find any pointed reference to their tenets in the digests 
of Madhusudana or in that of Appaya Diks'it. I too do not therefore think 
it necessary to say anything about them here. 

XVIIL 

Other Systems of Philosophy Criticised in the 

Siddhantabindu. 

Ever since we came to the separation of the Vedantins from the 
Purvaraimafisakas we have had no occasion to refer to any other system 
of philosophical thought in India except the Naiyayikas. The full 
development of the latter from the time of Badarayana to that of Madhu- 
fiudana SaraswatT, which was our primary task owing to the Siddhanta- 
hindu being a digest of that system, having been traced, it will now be 
our endeavour to get an insight into the doctrines of the other systems 
so far as it is necessary to do so for the right understanding of our own. 

1, Nirv-aya Sdgar Preess edition 11-17, dl (bo., 
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The reason given in the Siddhantabindu for mentioning and criticising 
them is that doubts are likely to arise in the minds of men of poor 
intellects owing to divergent views having been propounded by learned 
men and that so long as they are not removed, ignorance would not 
be dispelledh According to the introductory remarks in the beginning 
of this author’s commentary on Chapter III of the SamJcs'opa S'dHraJca^, 
and in the Veddntakalpalatikd^ and the Krama ( order ) given in the 
concluding portion of the Advaiiaraina^- such a discussion forms part 
of the process of Manana which establishes Avirodha ( Consistency ) in 
order to remove Pi'ameyagatasambhavana ( non-belief with regard to the 
thing to be known ) which is one of the five obstacles to the rise of 
knowledge, the others being (1) Vis'hayabhogavasana (craving for the 
enjoyment of the objects of sense ), which is removed by the acquisition of 
S'amadamadi Samjiat, an adjunct of S'ravaiia; (2) Pramanagatasambhavana 
( non-belief as to the means of knowledge ) which is removed by the 
Chapter on Samanvaya (Sequence); (3) and (4) Viparitahbavana or 
Pramitigatasanibhavana consisting of doubts of twm sorts, as to the fruit 

of Brahinavidya, which are capable of being removed by Nididhyasana the 
subject-matters of the Chapters on Sadhana ( Means ) and Phala ( Fruit ). 
This reason seems to be proper because an ordinary aspirant would feel 
bewildered on seeing diametrically opposite views based upon the same 
authorities advocated with the same sincerity by the adherents of the rival 
schools. He would also naturally feel unconvinced of the truth of the 
Vedanta doctrine which at first sight seems opposed to our daily experience 
and relegates reason to a position subordinate to that of tho Scriptures. 
The practice of establishing one’s own doctrine on refuting those of the 
other Schools which are likely to influence the minds of students is also a 
very ancient one, dating back from the time of Gaudapada because whether 
one referred to the names of the schools or not, it was indispensable to 
discriminate the pure intelligent Self from the body, senses, mind, vital 
breath &c., the one or the other of which the writers of the other schools 
believed to be the Self. 

In the Siddhdntctbindu the views of the following Schools as to 

the true significance of the term ‘Twain’ have been referred tq_ar^ refuted, 

namely: — (1) Oharvakas; (2) to (5) Four other cognate schools not specifically 

named but referred to vaguely by the terms “Apare”, “Anye”, “Eke” 

and ‘Anye’, (6) and (7 ) Saugatas i. e. Ks'anikavijnaDavadins and Madhya- 

mikas i. e. S'unyavadins, both sub-schools of the Buddhists; ( 8 ) Digambaras 

i. e. Jainas; (9), (10) and (11 ) Vais'eshikas, Tarkikas i. e. Naiyayikas of 
♦ — — 
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tlie old school and Prabbakaras, a sub-school of the Mimansakas, (12) 
BhattaSj another sub-school of the MimansakaS; (13) and ( 14) Sarhkhyas 
and Patahjalaa The views of these schools as to the nature of the indivi- 
dual soul are such that the soul becomeSj according to them, identical either 
■with the physical body, a product of the elements or with any of the senses or 
with their group or the mind or vital breath or a Vritti (function) of the mind 
or a something attended by certain attributes of the mindh The general 
principles of these schools and the works in which they are established 
will he found mentioned in the Noies at pp. 20-38 infra. It is on 
denying the possibility of any of these being the Self that the view of the 
Aupanisbadas, that the Self 


though 


endowed with the attributes of 
the doer, &c., on account of Nescience, is as a matter of fact without any 
attributes and is of the nature of the highest bliss and knowledge, is set 
forth as the only logical and acceiDtable one. The denial is supported 
by one reason applicable to all of them, namely that all the objects 

i. e. the ijbysical body &c. are by nature variable whereas the Self is 
by nature immutable." 

Those schools whose views are referred to and refuted in the same 
works while determining the significance of the term ‘Tat’ are : 

(1) Samkbyas; (2) Paa'upatas; (3) Pancharatrikas; (4) and (5) 
Jainas and Tridandins (6) Mimamsakas; (7) Tarkikas 'i. a, Naiyayikas 
of the old school, (8) Saugatas i a. Ks'aiiikavijnanavadius, and (9) 


Pabanjalas. The views of 


these 


schools of which Nos. (1), (4), (6), 


(7), (8) and (9) are the same as Nos. ( 13), (8),(11) and (12), (10), 
( 6 ) and ( 14 ) respectively of the list occurring in the previous 
paragraph will be found explained and the principal works thereof 
mentioned in the Notes at pp. 20-38, and 135 and 146. It is 
remarkable that the order in which the views are mentioned under 
the second point is not the same as that under the first. The deviation 
seems deliberate because the principle kept in view in the first case is 
a gradual rise from the gross body to the intelligent Self and in the 
second, one from the non-intelligent primordial matter to the omniscient 
God unaffected by sorrows, actions &c., which are the sources of misery to 
an individual soul. Some of these schools such as the Samkhyas, Jaiuas 

aud Saugatas do not believe in the existence of Is'wara, i. e. to say, an 
intelligent cause of the universe and some of them such as the Saugatas 
and Jainas do not believe the Vedas to be the source of the knowledge of 
the first cause but since they too have their own views as to that cause 
those views also are taken note of here in order that the right significance 
of the term ‘Tat’ may be ascertained. That cause, according to the views 
of those schools, is either the imintellegent primordial matter or a product 
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thereof such as an 


Aim or a Paramauu or au intelligent universal 


principle limited by that matter or a product thereof. The views of 
those thereout ■who believe in the authority of the Yedas and depend 
upon them for support are refuted by citing Vedie texts incompatible 
with them and by advancing cogent arguments while the views of 
those "who do not believe in the Vedas are shown to be untenable by 
advancing arguments and then the view of the Aupanishadas ( Vedautius) 
is established on the authority of the special experience gained in tlie state 
of Samadhi as the result of au Akhandakara Vritti ( uninterrupted 
consciousness ) produced by the text “Tat twain asi”b 

XIX. 

Advaita Doctrine as Expounded in the Siddhantabindu. 

The doctrine of the Aupanishadas as expounded in the Siddha- 
ntabindu is briefly this:— It is the highest object of man’s endeavour 
to get himself freed from the bondage of transmigration and attain 


eternal happiness. He is in 



always striving to avoid misery and 


attain peace but not being well-guided he seeks such happiness from 
the things of this world, which being by nature transient cannot 
help him to achieve his goal, and as a consequence he becomes 
more and more entangled in the cobweb of Maya. If on the contrary 
he were to turn his attention away from those objects and direct it 
towards knowing the true nature of the Self within him with the help of 
a Guru and the Scriptures, which alone can give him proper guidance, his 
object would surely be achieved. There are two kinds of Mukti (liberation), 


namely 


( 


( gradual liberation ). The first is attained by the S'ravana ( study ) of 
the Mahavakya "Tat twain asi”, from the Upanishad in which it occurs, 
with the help of a competent teacher followed by Manana ( reflection ) of 
what has been studied and Nididhyasana (meditation), w^bich by giving rise 
to an uninterrupted Vritti of one being Brahma in the form “ALam Brah- 
masini” leads to the realization of that trutli. The second can be attained 
by tlie Upasana of the one Brahma wliose symbol is Om and who has 
become manifest equally in the individual body, the objective world and the 
spiritual world in their three aspects as the Jagrat, Swapna and Sushupti 

of the individual soul, which 

while in those states receives the appellations of the Vis'wa, Taijasa and 
Prajfia respectively, the Sattwaguna, Rajogmia and Tamoguna of the 
objective world, which looked upon collectively are given the names Virab, 
Hiraiiyagarbha and Avyakrita and the states of the Supreme Soul known as 
the preservation, creation and destruction of the worlds in which states He 
is known as Vis'nu, Brahma and Rudra respectively. These correspond with 
the parts A, TJ and M of the syllable Om and between which inter se there is 


(waking, dreaming and sleeping) states 
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practically no clifiereuce. The latter is called gradual liberation because 
the individual soul which follows its course is not liberated completely even 
after its connection with its physical body is severed but repairs to the 
region of Hirauyagarbha known as Brahmaloka or Satj^aloka, stays there till 
the end of the Kalpa and then its Karanas'arlra portion becomes absorbed 
in the Avyakrita, the primordial matter, along with the Hiranyagarbho, 
and its spirit portion becomes permanantly united with Parabrabmak 

As for the first thereout, the Mahavakya can give rise to the Akhandakara 


Vritti when the sense of the sentence 


as a whole is gathered and 


that is possible only when those of the principal words ‘Tat’ and 
‘Twain occurring therein arc ascertained with the help of the other 

Upanishad texts, whose object is the subsidiary one of imparting the 
knowledge of the true nature of the individual soul and Brahma. The 
primary sense of the wmrd ‘Twam’ is the Jhvatma which is possessed of 
limited powers and is capable of getting limited knowledge only, inasmuch 
as it is confined within the physical body and has a limited number of 
organs peculiarly constituted and a mind depending for knowledge upon 


those organs. 


That of the word ‘Tat’ is Brahma, Is'wara or Paramatma, 
who is the cause of the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe and is as such possessed of unlimited powers and omniscient. 
The first again though capable of being knowm subjectively is apparently 
different in the case of each living creature while the second thono'h 

W Q 

one and the same everywhere is not capable of being known subjectively 
because it is objectified as the numerous objects of perception. The 
primary senses of the said W’ords are therefore incompatible with the sense 
of the sentence as a Avhole, which is that the Jiwatma is identical with 
the Paramatma. Therefore the said words must be understood to have 
been used in their secondary senses. This sense has three varieties, 
namely ( 1 ) that which is resorted to on completely abandoning the 

primary sense, ( 2 ) that w^hich is resorted to without at all abandoning it 
and (3) that which is resorted to on abandoning it partly. In this case the 

third species has to be availed of because the senses of the words would 

be compatible with that of the sentence if the Upadhis, which make of the 

pure Brahma or Self a Jiwa and those which make of it the Is'wara or Para- 
matma, are given up but the pure Brahma or Self to which the UpMhis are 

attached in the case of both is retained. When the words are understood 


in that kind of secondary sense the sense intended to be conveyed by the 
sentence becomes intelligible. That understood, it should be constantly 
reflected over and meditated upon in order that all doubts being removed 

an Akhandakara Vritti may arise, the truth contained in the Mahavakya 
may be realized and the Self may forsake its Jiwatwa ( quality of being 
the individual soul ) and be actually of the nature of the highest joy and 
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kn0'\vledg6\ Of course from the standpoint of the Absolute, all this is 
meaningless because it is immutable but so long as there is even a vestige 
of the original ignorance a notion of duality persists and so long as it 
does, all this is real. 

That Doctrine C/onsidered in the ligfht of Previous History. 

Out of the ways for the attainment of the two kinds of Muktl, 
that for the Kramamukti (gradual liberation) is found dealt with in 
some Avorks such as the Vpanishads, BhagawadgUcl, Brakmasidras, 
B’driralcahhdshya, Bhdmail and Panchadasi, but not in others such as 
the NaishJcarmy asiddhi , Bamlca' epa, S'driralca, KhandanaJchctndalchadya, 
Tattwadipika, Vedantasara , Advaitasiddhi and Adcaitaratnaraks'ana, 
The reason is that the latter group of works are Prakaranagranthas^, i. o. 
to say, works written with the avowed object of treating of a particular 
portion of the subject'matter of tlie Scriptures, namelj’’ an exposition 
of the nature of pure Brahma or Brahma in the abstract and the way to 
attain to its state directly. Strictly speaking, Brahma is neither pure nor 
impure because it is one only without a second and that being so there is 
nothing like one’s being really bound or freed because these states 
presuppose duality, which in fact does not exist, but like all other experience, 
the experience that one had been bound and has become freed does take 
place owing to the ignorance which is the root-cause of the sense of duality. 
The state of absolute purity being attained, the previous existence of the 
state of ignorance, and the consequent existence of the dual phenomena 
consisting of the existence of one’s own body, that of the preceptor who 
imparted the knowledge, that of the Scriptures with whose help he 
did that &c., appear as imaginary events. There is some apparent 
difference of opinion between Gaudapada on the one hand and the sub- 
sequent philosophers beginning with S'ankara on the other as to whether 
the phenomenal world should or should not be deemed to exist for the 
purpose of daily intercourse. The former is of the view that it should not 
because Brahma has no second. In that view the world is unreal, a mere 
figment of imagination appearing so long only as the mind is active just 
as a circle of light appears so long as a burning fire-brand is whirled round 
and ceases to appear when that action is stopped and is not therefore worth 
any serions consideration like the objects which are created and destroyed 
in the state of dreaming or the illusory phenomena produced by a juggler. 
However, as already stated^ that philosopher too indirectly admitted 
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the existence of the phenomenal world for the purpose of daily intereouree 
but by theoratically denying its existence he avoided the responsibility of 
explaining how one and the same Brahma could become both the subject and 
object, a distinction between which is the very foundation of all objective 

experience, and so function as both the Jiwa and Is'vvara, and as the knower, 
thing to he known, the act of knowledge and the means of knowledge, with^ 
out which objective knowdedge is impossible, and the other incidental facts 
of human experience. S ankara and his followers including Madhusudana 
Saraswati on the other hand held the view that theoratically it is alright 

to say that the world is Mitbya (unreal) but it will nob do to ignore its 
existence for the purpose of daily intercourse, which includes even the 
acquisition of the very knowledge which enables one to come to the conclusion 
that it is unreal and to realize tiiat truth, and that therefore the more accurate 
epithet to apply to the phenomena is Anirvachaniya, i. e, to aciy, incapable 
of being described categorically as unreal or real because it is found by an 
average man to exist apart from himself and by a philosopher to be unreal, 
Madhusudana has in order to reconcile this difference distinguished between 
two kinds of truth, namely Piiramartbic ( philosophically real ) and 
Vyavaharic ( phenomenally real ) and has for the purpose of comparison 
or illustration added a third, namely Pratibhasic or Pratitic^ ( illusory ). 
The first is eternal and capable of being known by only one means of 
proof, namely the Scriptures and is never liable to be contradicted. The 
second is a relative truth, is capable of being known by the six means of 
proof and liable to be contradicted by the knowledge of the first. The 
third is a temporary truth, exists only in the imagination and is liable to be 
contradicted by the knowledge of the .second. The first consists of nothing 
else than pure Brahma who is one only without a second. The second 
comprises all the objects of the phenomenal world which an average human 
being would believe to exist. In the third category fall such imaginary 


objects as silver in a mother-of-pearl, a serpent in a rope, a 


mirage 


&c., 


which do not in fact exist at the places at which they are believed to exist 
though they have existence at other place.? but nevertheless a belief in 
their existence at places where they are not arises temporarily and persists 
so long as it is not removed by right knowledge of the second variety. 
The difference between such objects and purely fanciful objects such as the 
horn of a hare, the city of Gandarvas, a flower of the sky &c., is that the 
former are real objects in the ordinary sense of the word but do not exist at 
a particular time and place whereas the latter never formed parts of God’s 
creation and were concieved only by some poets. The proper province of 
the Scriptures is to impart the kuowdedge of the first kind of truth but 
they proceed to impart that of some of the objects of the relative world 
also because they are helpful in explaining the nature of the former. 


1, Sanskrit Section pp, yo, Gf. also AdvoAtaratna pp. 17-?A and 
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The latter kiud of knowledge consists on the one hand of explanations as 
to the diflTerenfc forms in 'which the Spirit -which is the subject is met -with 
in the world of experience including in that of the state of Samadhi, and 
the processes of evolution and involution of the universe including the 
different kinds of bodies which the Spirit enters and resides in and the 
experience which it gets while passing through different states. These 
explanations lie scattered here and there in the original works namely, the 
U'panishads, BhagawadgUd and Bralimasutras. In his S'driraJcabhdshya 
Sankara considered them as a whole, forged links between them, expounded 
the absolute nature of Brahma and threw out hints here and there as to 
how any such new problems that may arise could be worked out. Most 
of his followers upto the time of Madhusudana like the authors of 
Panchapddikd, VdrtUha, Bariiksepa S'cCriraka, Vivaram, and ChitsukM 
had -worked out most of them in details according to the needs of tlieir 
times. As their explanations did not agree they were subjected to attacks 
by the rival schools. The authors of the Panchadas'i, Veddntasdra and 
Veddntaparihlmslm had attempted to reconcile them in their own ways. 

Madhusudhua Saraswati having taken stock of all these attacks 
and explanations attempted to reconcile them and worked out a syste- 
matic arrangement which is set forth in the portion of the Siddhdnta 
hmdu under Verse VIII of the Bas'asloU}. It appears that he must 
have made some necessary additions and alterations therein in order to 
give the collection a definite shape and bring them in a line with the 
current beliefs of his time, -which -wmre based upon the Smritis and 
Puranas, Sadanauda had in his Veddntasdra already made such as 
attempt but it Avas imperfect, Madhusudaua's attempt w^as all-compre- 
hensive and likely to satisfy public opinion to which it is a concession. It 
is not necessary to give here a synopsis of what Madhus-udana has stated 
on this point because short summaries of the statements on particular 
topics have been given in the Notes^. What deserves to be noted here 
particularly is that though the initial statement namely: — “In our view, 
substance is twofold, Drik ( the seer ) and Dris ya ( the seen )” may 
seem irreconcileable with the Advaita doctrine according to which there 
is only one entity, it is not really so because the synthesis of all substances 
into those two is only from the point of view of Vyavahara. From the 
Paramarthic view-point there is only the pure Brahma which is above 
the distinction betAveen the seer and the seen or the knower and the 
knoAvn or Atrna and Auatma and Avhich in the state of ignorance 
becomes subject and also the substratum of the objective Avorld, Our 
author too has made it clear by Avorking- out the theory of Adhyasa 
( superimposition ) in all its bearings and explaining hoAV one and the 

same Brahma becomes the Jiwa, Is'wara and Saks'i and the knower, tinner 

— - - ^ o 
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to be known, act of knowledge and the means of knowledge and established, 
on dispelling all possible doubts arising out of the difference of opinions 
amongst the followers of S'ankara, in the portion of the Siddhantabindu 
under Verse I of the Das'as'lolci^ that it is possible to explain all subjective 
phenomena in terms of the one and absolute Self on admitting differences 

in the Antahkarauas ( inner organs ) and all objective phenomena also in 
the same terms on admitting differences in names and forms and believing 
in a common substratum. The said differences are the products of Avidya 
( ignorance ) or Maya ( divine power ) which though beginningless is 
capable of being eradicated by right knowledge derived from the Maha- 
vakyas. It has no existence apart from the Absolute and is assumed to 
exist in it only for tbe purpose of setting doubts at rest, 

XXI. 


Siddhantabindu Considered as a Digest. 

We have already seen that the Siddhdi^t/tctbinhdu is an up-to-date 
digest of the views of the followers of the Advaita school on several 
important points connected with their doctrine. When however we compare 
it with another digest thereof most probably composed within a few 
years of it by another distinguished writer, namely S' dsirasidcUimiiales' a- 
samgraha we cannot help feeling that it is not as all-comprehensive 
as the other, for it is quite silent as to the following points, namely: — 
What qualifications are required of one desirous of knowing the Self ? 
What is the nature of the Vidhi (injunction) contained iu the text 
“The Self, 0 dear ! should be seen, studied, reflected over and meditated 
upon” ? In what sense is Brahma the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
universe ? Whether the Saks'i is enveloped or unenveloped ? Why should 
not direct perception be deemed a more authoritative means of proof 
than revelation in the matter of Brahmavidya ? If the world is unreal 
when looked at from the philosophical point of view where is the room 
for Arthakriyakaritwa ( the capability of objects to cause human beings 
to act ) ? What Upadhi comes in the way of one man partaking of the 


What 


upon 


pleasures and pains of another 1 


Why should the state of pure of 


Brahma be capable of being acquired by knowledge only ? Upto what 
stage is (Vaidic) Karma helpful in the attainment of that object? 
Is Sannyasa (renunciation) necessary for the members all the Varnas 
or of the Brahma Varna only? Are Sudras competent to study Brahma- 
vidya ? Is it possible to perform the Upasana ( adoration ) of Nirguna 
Brahma ? How can Brabmajhana in the nature of a Vritti arising 
from the Mahavakya be itself destroyed? What is Jiwanmukti ? Does 
one in that state remain conscious of the existence of his body, senses 
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&c., If be does, whafc is that due to ? Why is an e Sort required to be 
made for getting uninterrupted joy if it is always present ? Does one 

attain to the state of Is^wara or to that of pure Chaitanya on the removal 
of the notion of Jiwatwa ? Owing to such an imperfection, it cannot be 
deemed to be a perfect digest. 

This imperfection may be due either to the work being in the form 
of a commentary or to a deliberate intention on the part of the author to 
conSne his attention to a limited sphere so far as this work was concerned. 
Very probably the latter was the case because on the one hand, so many 
questions not directly arising out of the subject-matters of Verses I, 
IV and VIII have been discussed in the portions of the commentary 
thereunder that it would be improper to assume that the above questions 
could not have been easily raised and discussed in the appropriate portions 
of the commentary and on the other, the name Siddhantahindu ( A Drop 
of the Doctrine ) implies that the author did not intend to enter into a 
discussion of a larger number of questions ^than was absolutely necessary 
for making the student acquainted with the main doctrine of the Advaita 
school. Whatever the reason, there is no doubt that Madhusudana 
Saraswati had settled views on all the above questions because most of them 
are found set forth in clear-cut terms in his other works on the Advaita 
philosophy, namely Veddnialcalpalatikd, Advaitccsiddhi, Advaitaratna,^ 
ralce'ami QudhdrthOidlpikd and Sdrasamgraha . 

XXII. 

MadhusMana’s Style and Diction with special reference to 

the Siddhantabindu. 


The Siddhantabindu being a work intended for the use of a student 
desirous of getting himself acquainted with the ways of refuting the views 
of hostile critics and reconciling the differences of views between the 
followers of the Advaita school, it is but natural that it should presuppose 
on the part of the student a knowledge of the technical terms used in and of 


the fundamental principles of the Vedanta and other systems of Indian 
philosophy. Anyone who not being so equipped would take up this work 
for study is therefore likely to meet with numerous difficulties. I have 


tried to make his task easy by giving copious notes on all such topics as 
seemed to me to require explanation. Moreover the author having recieved 


a training at Nadia, the home of Navya-Nyaya in the middle ages 
and having become an expert in the ways of argumentation of that school 


which consisted of subtle reasoning, at times drifting into an hair-splitting, 
it is also natural that there should be abstruse passages in his works. The 


first two Parichchhedas of the Advaitasiddhi and the first 40 pages of 
the Advaitamtnaraka'am contain many such passages. This characte- 


ristic may, to ns of the twentieth century, seem to be a fault inasmuch as 
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the object of the writer is rather to confound the adversary by putting in 
too many alternatives and showing them all to be unacceptable rather 


too many alternatives and showing them all to be unacceptable rather 
than to convince him. Nevertheless it was a recosrnized form of debate and 
Madhusudana has made a name by showing himself to be an adept in that 
way of reasoning. The Siddhaniahi'yidu does not contain such hair-splitting 
logic. It does however contain subtle and at times elliptical reasoning. I 
have therefore explained the arguments contained therein in simple language 
and also given summaries thereof at the places where one topic is finished 
and another is commenced and hope that this edition which is unlike any 
that has yet appeared will serve to light up the path of the student and 
enable him to reach his goal without diflficulty. Except for the technical 
terms and the terse way of expressing ideas the language is nob likely to 
present any difficulties because it is not characterized by any pedantry 

such as a deliberate use of uncommon words, long compounds or too many 
complex sentences. 


XXIIL 

Commentaries on the Siddhantahindu, 

This work appears to have been commented upon several times upto 
about the end of the nineteenth century. Aufrecbt mentions as many as nine 
commentators under the term SiddhantatattwaUndu but of one thereout he 
has not given the name, after the name of another he has put in a sign of 
interrogation obviously because ‘Saraswati’ is not a name of an individual but 
that of an order of Sannyasins, and out of the remaining seven he has not 
given the names of the works of two of them. So there remain five com” 
mentaries, namely LaghuUka or Narayani of Narayaua Yati or Narayana 
Tirtha, Bindusamdipana of Purushottama Saraswati, Taiiwaviveka of Pur- 
nananda Saras’Wati, Nydyaratndmli of Brahmananda Saraswati and Nydya- 
ratnaprakda' ikd of Krishuakanta. Thereout again Tattwaviveka is not as a 
matter of fact a commentary on the Siddhantabindu as I will subsequently 
show and Nydyaratnapmkda'ikd has not yet been brought to light so far as I 
am aware. In Lagliuilkd or Ndrdyan% there is a reference to another com- 
mentary, namely Gurutikd of the same author^ but no MS. thereof has not 
been found^. So there remain only three old commentaries to be considered. 
Thereout Nydyaratndvall alone bad been formerly published along with the 
text in the Advaita Manjarl Series and was again published recently along 
with the text in the Kds'i Sanskrit Series. Laghutikd too was published 
in the latter series along with the text and the Giijrati Printing Press of 
Bombay recently brought out au edition thereof along with the text and 
Bindusamd'lpana. The last appears again in this volume. Besides these 

1 . Kas'% Sanskrit Series No. LXY f, ^3S, 
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old ones there is a fourth named Binduprapdta recently composed by 
Mm. Abhyankar S'astri and published at Poona along with the text in the 
Government Oriental Series, Class A. All these commentaries were con- 
sulted for preparing the Notes given in the English section of this Volume. 


Of these four commentaries Bindusamdlpana though a short one is 
entitled to much weight on account of its merits. One of them is that its 
author is Purushottama Saraswati who is reputed to be a direct pupil of 
Madhiisudana Saraswati. Secondly, it seems to have been composed in 
simple language and with the special aim of elucidating certain obscure 
points in the text, which as the author himself says “though a small 
digest, conveys a great meaning^” and whose “language though so framed 
as to be intelligible to beginners, is so pregnant with meaning that even 
some advanced students comprehend its purport after a long time”®. A 
third remarkable point about it is that its author, like a modern scholar, 
mentions, except in a few instances, the sources from which Madhusudana 
must have taken his quotations. The other preceptors of Purushottoma 
besides our author were S'ripada and S'ridhara Saraswati®. This Puriisho- 
ttama Saraswati was a different individual from Purushottamananda Sara- 
swati, the author of Smritisdrasarhgraha and the preceptor of Piiruananda 
Saraswati, to whom I shall refer later on. Nor does he seem to be identical 
with any of the other 18 persons having 'Purushottama’ as part of their 
names, w^ho are mentioned at page 341 of Part I and p. 76 of Part II of 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum, This commentator seems to have also 
composed a commentary on the Advaitasiddhi named Siddhisddhaka^. 

NydyaratndvaU is a work of Brahmananda Saraswati who is better 
known as Gauda Brahmananda Saraswati on account of his commentary on 
the Advaitasiddhi called Oaudabrahmdnandlya, also otherwise known as 
Laghuchandriha. This commentator is more widely known than Purusho- 
ttama because in the Advaitasiddhi Madhusudana had rent into pieces the 


Dvaitavada established in the Nydydmrita, a work of Vyasayati or Vyasaryar, 
on refuting the arguments adavanced in the Tattwapradvpikd or Chitsukhi 
of Chitsukhacharya, which had been written in defence of an attack on 
the Khandanakhandahhadya of S'ri Harsha, a work of the Advaita 


school of 


outstanding merit from a 


dialectical view-point, 


the 


Advaitasiddhi had been attacked by Eamatirtha in his Taraiigini and 


Brahmananda effectively refuted all the 


arguments 


advanced against 


the Advaita doctrine in the latter work and re-established its faultlessness 


1 . Sanskrit Section p. infra, 
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from a-logical point, of yiew^. His commentary on this work, though a 
good and informing one, is, so to say, an enlarged editon of the Laghu- 

vyakhyd of Narayana because it seems to follow that work almost word 

’ • * 

for word with some additions thereto at some places. The reason thereof 
appears to be that he was a pupil of Narayana Tirtha. He has also 
acknowledged one Paramananda Saraswati as his Guru. Puruananda 
Saraswati has written Tattwampaddrihaviveha or concisely Tattwaviveka 
wherein are discussed the meanings of the terms ‘Tab’ and ‘Twam’ with 
special reference to certain passages occurring in the Siddhantahindu under 
Verse VIII of the Bas'as'lokl as explained by Brahmananda in the 
Nydyamtndjvcdl, This Puruananda was a disciple of Purushottamananda 
Saraswati who in turn was a disciple of Advaitananda Saraswati and was 
therefore a different individual from the author of the Bindusamdlpana^ . 
Brahmananda is also the reputed author of an independent work on 
Advaita philosophy named Advaitasiddhaniavidyotana^. 


The third old commentary is a very valuable one. Though not 
prolix it is not so concise as that of Purushottama and is therefore very 
helpful in interpreting some of the abstruse passages in the Siddhdnta- 
hmdih. It is also easily intelligible on account of the simplicity of the 
language employed therein and is, unlike the NydyaraindmU, free from 
jarring digressions. I have made a very extensive use thereof in my Motes. 
Its author Narayana Tirtha is known to be a disciple of Vasudeva Tirtha 
and Ramagowinda Tirtha and one of the Gurus of Brahmananda Saraswati 
and the author of the following other works namely: — Tatiwachandra, a 
commentary on SdTfikhyatattwakaumudi, Bkaktiohandrikd, a commentary 
on the Bhaktiautras of S'dndilya, Bhaktyadhikaranamdld, an original 
work, QiidhdrthadyotamJcd, a commentary on the Yogasutras and Sarh- 
khyachandra, a commentary on the Sdmlchyakdrikd. He is also credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on the Nydyakuswmdnjali-Mrihd, 
one on the Vedastuti, and one on the Vedd'nitavihhdvand. 


The fourth and the recent commentary called Binduprapafa is the 
work of Mm. Vasudev S'astri Abhyaukar, the Pandit at the Fergusson 
College, Poona, who had already distinguished himself by composing a new 
commentary on the Sarvadars'anasamgraha of Madhava and editing the 

Bhdsliya of Ramanuja in two volumes and the Mvmdnsdnyayapra' 

1. Indian Philosophy by Rddhdkrishna Yol. 11 pp. Jf.51-52 foot-note i; 
Introduction to Nydyaratndharat written on the lines of the Saurabha wherein 
the views expressed in Gaudabrahmdnandxya have been criticized ; Introduction 
in English to Advaitasiddhi in the Advaita Mailjari Series, 

2. A Trienerial Catalogue of Mss at the Government Manuscript Library, 
Madras for WlS-Ut to 1915-16 Yol, H Part I. p. 1776. 

3. CataloQus Gatalogorxm Yol, I p, §88, 


OXLII 


INTEODUOTION. 


Icds'iJcd singly and an English translation of the Vydharana'Mahdhhdshya 
in collaboration with Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, M. A. His Binduprapdta 
too has the same merits as the Laghwvydkhyd and has been helpful to me in 
elucidating many abstruse passages in the text which had either not been 
explained by any previous commentator or on which his view differed 
from theirs. 

Having thus introduced the reader to the author, the work and the 
commentaries thereon I leave him to read the mind of the author personally 
from the accompanying record of his thoughts with the help of the Hotes 
and Tvamlaiion which will act as an interpreter whenever referred to. 
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7 read the portion of the com. beginning with the 

words ^TjlcW'T^r*^ &c. below the next passage of 
the text. 
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sign , after the word 

9> 
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V 99 

word at the end. 
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24 

after the word 

add ( ). 

11 

1 

99 

„ ( 5-'lvv ). 


26 

99 


„ ( sf. %-<;-? ) 


25 

99 

ifcT 

,, the sign i 

11 

8 

99 


„ vr 2 and de- 





lete the same words 
from line 19. 

ic 

7 

99 

STf^'^^T^TTot 


^«i 

22 

delete the 

sign 1 after the 

word and for 





^FPTF^RF^rr substitute 






11 

12 

99 


f^’f^RTcTT. 

IV 

4 

99 

1 

ST’Tr^TI. and add the 


words 

3Tgw^r%^ 5i?T^- 
31i3[M I and delete 
the same words 
from line 1 1 . 







EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

The Siddhantahindu is a commentary by MadliLisnclana 
Saraswati on the Das'as'lold of the first S'ankaracharya Ayhich as 
its name implies consists of ten verses only. All those verses are 
in the which consists of four lines each of 12 

syllables and arranged so as to form four ^ G-anas, the definition of 
that being Each Gaiia has 3 syllables and a 

q" Gana has the first syllable short and the other turn long. The 
verses in this Stotra can therefore be scanned thus ; — 



The object of the author seems to be to expound the true 

nature of the Self and this he has chosen to do in the form of the 
expression of the firm conviction which arises in the mind of one 

who has realized the true nature of the Self wfithin and roundabout 

him. 

The commentator Madhusudana holds firmly the view that 
the knowledge of the true nature of the Self arises from that of 
true meaning of the principal sentences in the Upanishads such 
as He has expressed that view not only in this commentary 

but also in those on the qiTq?ftcrr and He also holds that 

the true meaning of those sAitences which is that the Self as seen 
in the individual and Brahma as lying hidden in the ’works of 
nature are identical, cannot be ascertained without ascertaining that 
of the principal words ?q5g;and qq; occurring therein. His commentary 
is therefore divisible into four parts namely, ( 1 ) the introductory 
remarks setting forth the above view ( 2 ) the ascertainment of the 
meaning of the term which is done in the commentary on the first 
three verses ( 3 ) that of the term which occupies the com. 
mentary on the next three verses and ( 4 ) that of the sentence as 
a whole which covers the commentary on the remaining verses. 

In the Introduction, he further establishes the utility of an 
inquiry into the true nature of the Self by saying that it leads to 

I 
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NOTES, 


the knowledge of that which is not known to ordinary mortals, 
that the said knowledge has the specific purpose of freeing one 
from the bondage of transmigration and that it arises from the 
true understanding of the meaning of the principal sentences of the 
Upanishads above -referred to and that of a work of a polemical 
nature like this by saying that it is necessary in order to set 
at rest doubts which are likely to arise in the minds of men of 
average intelligence on their coming to know of the diverse theories 
as to the significance of the terms and profoundedby various 

learned men. 


P. 1. — This is an introductory verse 


setting forth the object the commentator bad in view in proceeding 
to compose the commentary. 

Brahmananda Saraswati,the author of the gloss called Nijdya- 
ratndml'L following Narayana Tirtha, the author of Zae'/muya/c/iyrT, 


understands to be a Karmadbaraya compound and 


solves it as rejecting the view that it is a 


Tadguna Samvij 


Biihuvrihi 


the ground that though 



obeisance to Shnkaracliary 


much and the co 


as 


i, it proves 
both the above 


commentators the verse contains 


According to 
obeisance to the Lord of 


Un 

the 


His new incarnation of S'anl 


the propositus 


of teachers of 


Adwaita doctrine. According 


this 


interpretation the term 


proper but a common noun 


meaning 'the Lord of the Universe’ and implies freshness 


comparison with the Rama, Krishna and 




Purushottama Saraswati, the author of the gloss Bindusamdl 


nana, treats the same compound 


S'asti Tatpurusha and 





is a proper noui 
the author. He 


Thus according^ to him the term 

tual preceptor of 
R can he treated 


meaning the spir 

.so opines that the term 


Qoun meaning Saguna Brahma and says that in that 
would mean or the term would 


and 


and 


would stand for 


(i. e. and other learned exponents of 


Vedanta philosophy, the compound would go with 

and it would have to be dissolved as (sqrRii^) 



NOTES, 
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3TWcir?:r Tho latter is obviously a very strained and fanciful 

interpretation and must be rejected. Tlie two remaining ones 
hinge upon that put upon the term If it is taken to be 

a common noun the author must be deemed to have paid homage 
to the Lord of the Universe who has already been believed to have 
become incarnated as S'ankara and to be a Jagadguru. If on the 
other hand it is taken to be a proper noun, then the author must 
be deemed to have paid homage to his own Guru Vis'wes'wara 
exalting him to the position of an incarnation of S'ankaracharya 
and a Jagadguru. 

— For the edification of those tvho are indolent 
in studying the Vedantas^astra i. e. to say, of those who have no 
inclination to study that S'astra from the standard works. 

, Brahmananda and Narayana Tirtha explain this term as 

It is clear however that that is not the 
literal meaning of that compound. 

The term Vedantas'astra according to the former means the 
Brahma Sutras, S'ankara s Bhcishya thereon, the commentary on 
the latter called Vdchaspaiya or Bhdrnati, the gloss on the latter 
called Kalpataru and that on the last called Farimala. All of 
these have been edited in one volume by Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Ananta Krishna S'astri with a masterly Introduction in Sanskrit 
and published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 

— Extraordinary. Narayana Tirtha says that this work is 
such because all the doctrines are collected together in it. 

Abhyankara, the author of Binduprapdta, the latest commen- 
tary on this work, passes over the whole of this verse altogether. 

— It may either mean ‘in this world’ as in ordinary parlance 
or ‘on the earth’ as Narayana Tirtha has explained or ‘in the 
domain of the Vedanta Philosophy’ as Purushottama has done. 
Abliyankara’s explanation, namely, ‘in the discussion of the true 
nature of the Self which is the means for the attainment of 
salvation’, substantially agrees with the last. 

— Purushottama understands that the first term 
has been used wdth reference to the 3'=e[?TTf^^Tft:’s who are devoid of 

(want of the Lculty of right understanding) or 
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NOTES, 


¥rT?r5TT (perverted understfinding)^ and the second one with reference 
to the who may have any of those shortcomings. 

He also suggests another explanation, namely, that the first may 
be referring to the direct pupils of the author i. e. of S'ankaracharya 
and the second, to his pupil’s pupils whether in existence at the 
time of composition or prospective. Abhyankara agrees with Puru- 
shottama in the first explanation but according to him the second 
term has reference to also. Narayaua Tirtha understands 

the term to mean the four classes, Brahmana &c.and the term 

to mean worms &c. wdio have been born as human beings. 


— Desiderative third person singular of the root SL 


being 


desirous of completely delivering 


with an d meaning 
from bondage’. 

— The Illustrious S'ankara ^. e. the first S'ankaracharya 
He is known to have been a native of a village named Kalati ir 


Southern India, to have been born 


788 A. D. and to have 


died 


be the 


,rly age of 32. He is reputed to 
and Stotras but the most notable amongst the for 


of 


are 


Bhashyas 


i. e. the principal Upanishads 


which are eleven or twelve in number, the Brahma or S' 


Sut 


and the Bhagawadgitd and those 


amongst the latter 

O 


Vivehachudcmani, Aparolcs'dnuhhuti and Dahs 


The 


Das'aslohi is only a minor Stotra composed by 

From the non-selfs. Everythin 




name or a form, whether physical or metaphysical, is included 


this term. It may 
The reason is that 


emarked 


this is not a positive term. 


reason is that philosophy aims at expounding 
of the Self within us which is the seer or witness of e^ 


and , 
Hen 


It 


ot therefore be identified with any of them, 
intellect or the mind, or the senses, or any 

in ordinary parlance, so far 


other thing which is called an object in 
as the Self is concerned, it is an object of percept 
be distinguished from it and is therefore a non-self. 


for 


is to 


— Discrimination, i. e. 
Self and the non-selfs. 


pow 


distinguish between 


1. For the execb technical meanings of these terms and the Ways in which 
the faults signified by them can be remedied vide the author’s com. on Samksepa 
8'ariraka III. 1. (Kas'i Sans. Series No, 18. Yol. II. pp. 145-46.). 


NOTES, 
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According to S^ankara it is one of the four qualifications which 
must be possessed by an aspirant for the knowledge of the Self, 
(vide Vwekachiiddmani 16-17 ). 

— Purushottama gives in his commentary all 
the XJpanishad texts on which each of these epithets is based 
and says further on the authority of a verse in (I, 173 ) 

that the epithets 
be taken to be understood here. 


and should 


Really speaking Brahma or Atma w^hich is incapable of being 
the subject-matter of speech which consists of relative terms only, 
can have no epithets applicable to it. But since some words are 
necessary to convey the ideas about it these have been selected 
in order to make as near an approach to its true conception as is 
possible on contrasting it with the non-selfs which have opposite 
characteristics such as &c. 





In brief. According to Narayana Tirtha this term 
has been used to convey the idea that incidental subjects such as 

&o. are not treated in this work, 

— Reduplicative perfect of the root ^ with sr meaning 
'promulgated’ or ‘composedb 

R. 3. — The quality of being the seat of thisness 

i. e, objective perception. 

Purushottama explains it as ( the being 

the subject of objective perception as This’ ). Narayana Tirtha’s 
explanation is the same with this difference that he uses the word 
'sft in place of srdrfh. He has also used an alternative term 
to explain this. 

All the non-selfs i. e. the objects of knowdedge are the seats 
of objective perception as opposed to one’s own self in the ordinary 
sense, which is the seat of subjective perception or egotism. 


— The quality of being the imparter of the know- 
ledge of that w^hich is already known. 

According to the objector, an exposition of the nature of the 
Self \voulcl be liable to this fault because everybody can without 
outside help discriminate one’s own self from the non-selfs. 

— Present third person singular of ^ with 5n^, meaning 
'becomes conscious of’ or 'experiences’. 
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NOTES. 


— The quality of being made to appear or made 
manifest by the Spirit. 


All the organs, the mind and the body are because they 

are the products of the elements. 

— An exposition of the true nature of the Self. 


means 'illusion’. 

‘through illusion’. Narayana Tirtha 


Hence this term means 
explains it as 


organs of 

sense, or the mind through illusion. It is a common experience 
that we feel ourselves inclined to and do actually identify ourselves 
when speaking ordinarily, sometimes with our body, sometimes 
with our mind and sometimes with the one or other of our 
organs. This is especially the case when any of them is affected 
with an ailment. 

— By the knowledge of the identity of 
Brahma and the Self which is derived from the Scriptures alone. 

Summary — An exposition of the true nature of the Self is 

not useless because man is apt to identify himself with his body, 
senses or mind and feel himself miserable although as a matter 
of fact they are distinct from the Self and misery attaches to them 
only because they are ever-changing and not to the Self which is 
eternal and is bliss pure and simple. Man would never feel 
miserable if he were to understand the true nature of the Self 
within him which it is the object of all the works on the Vedanta 
philosophy to expound. 

P. 4. — The principal sentences in the Vedantas 

i. e. the end of the Vedas, hence the Upanishads. 

Each of the four Vedas, Rik, Yajus(S'ukla and Krishna), 

has several S'akhas and each S'akha has its 
Brahmana and Upanishad. The total number of the original Upa- 
nishads cannot be definitely ascertained as there are several later 
additions made by sectarians in order to give a colour of antiquity 
to their doctrines. Thus for instance in the collection of 109 
Upanishads published by Tukaram Tatya for the Tattvavivechaka 
Grantha-Prasaraka Samiti in Shake 181f (A. D. 1895) there 
are to be found such Upanishads as Kcdagnirudra^ SUd, Skcmda, 


One is apt to identify oneself with the body, the 



NOTES. 


r 


Rama Purvatdiymi, Rama Uttaratdpim, Annairdrnd, Kanth 


Bhasmaj 



and others. But even if these are 


excluded their number is about fifty. Thereout 


on which S'anl 


commentaries in order to make 


them the basis of his Adwaita doctrine along with the S'driralca 


Sutras and BhagavadcjUu. are considered 


are : 


Chli dncl ogya , B r ill ad d 


Ke 


Katha, Mdnd'iihya, 
S'lvetds' watara and E 


Mimdaka, Poxidna, 


lya 


ones. They 
TalavaJzara, 
Aitareua. 


The principal ‘sentences here referred to, which form the basis 
of the Adwaita doctrine, are : — mi srir, and 

They aim at establishing the great Truth that the soul 
in the individual is identical in essence with Brahma. 


sr7Tr^r«Fij; — That which furnishes proof or authority, or as 


Narayana Tirtha explains, leads to the correct 
shape of realization of. 


knowledge 


in the 


In 


plify 


statement that commentator says that 


knowledge is either direct or indirect according to the nature of 


dir 


ealizable 


of the means; hence Brahma 
in the text 


knowledge thereof which arises from the sentences 
ct as that arising from such sentences as &c. 


— The knowdedge 
and in the sentence 


of the 


of 


ds such 




— Agreeable to the sense of the sentence in hand. 

The senses of the words which are to be established must be 
such as would suit that of the sentence as a whole, otherwise 
they are of no use. Thus here, those of the words and 
must be such as would help to establish the fact appearing from 
the sentence as a whole that the soul in the individual is the same 
as that in the universe around him. 


I 
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NOTES. 


ilie senses of words such as ^ 


(a post) and ( a kind of domestic fire) and 


Ther 


expression 


Vedic texts 



7 



Jgrr% andaiTfg?h^ Iftilr. The sense of the word in the first is 
wn to be a sacrificial post (made of bamboo or khadira wood) which 
undergone the operation of being cut and moulded into proper 


shape, on taking into consideration 

sentences as 
word srrfWffiq' in the second is known 


facts appearing fr 



(fee. S 


that of 


be the fire which has been 


pitiated 


made 


day 


on 


t aki n g 


into consideration the facts appearing from 


sentences 


% 


The meaning of the sentence is that just as the meanings of 

are rio-htly known hy a reference to other cognate 


ds 


and 


occurring in 


the 


these words are rightly 
texts, so must those of 
sentence in hand. 

4 

This view seems to have been based on Scmh'epa S'drlraha I 

290 which reads thus; 


V 4 
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Madhusudana in his commentary on this verse expl 


the 


the same way as 


commentators expl 


brief 


statement here. (Vide Kas'i Sanskrit Series No. 18. Vol. I 




■Vedic texts relating to creation &o. i. e. those 


of 


the primary object 


is to imjiart a knowledge about 


creation. As to how the texts qfiV qr &c. lead 


correct knowledge of the 


primary sense of the term vide 


548. 


Samks'epa S'drlralca I 

qr’sqr^ and ^a^qrq 

Each word has 

The first is that which is imdersood immediately a word is uttered 


•The primary and secondary senses (of words) 

senses, primary and .secondary 


kinds of 


without reference to cor 
comprehended in view of 


&c., the second 



which 


be 


circumstances in which 


the word is uttered. Thus the word primari 
of that name but secondarily it may mean eithei 


bank of that 



NOTES. 


river or even a woman or any other object to which that name 


may have been given 


That particular sense can only be 


ascertained by a reference to the context or the circumstances in 
which the word is uttered. 

The secondary sense is called It has three varieties 

srirfg; and The first is that in which the primary 

sense is abandoned altogether, the second that in which it is 
retained completely and the last that in which it is partly retained 
and partly abandoned. For remembering these meanings, the 
following verse from the SamJcs'epa S'drlraha would be useful : — 






m^r ll \\ 

Those which give, confer or bestow. J 


According to 


Narayana Tirtha it means i. e. those which lead to the 

correct knowledge of. 


— A subordinate sentence. 


The 






?Tfs?T &c. which impart a knowdedge of either the pure 


Brahma or the pure individual soul are 

&c. because the latter impart a knowled 
of both which is the aim of the Vedantas 


considered subordinate 


of the identity 


The adjective 


Of the pure individual soul and Brahma. 

has been added in order to convey the idea 


that the individual soul and Brahma referred to in the text 
above-mentioned are free from their respective qualifications. 

— Brahmananda explains it thus : — 


— JDranmj 

5r7TT5gT5qqf%gT^^?i^: l It can therefore be 
taken to mean 'owing to (the consciousness of ) the impossibility 

of an agreement of the primary senses’. 

is the same as 




Becollection of the pure Self and Brahma 


possible when the impossibility of the identity of the qualified 
individual and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses. 


becomes apparent 

that takes place 

2 


It is not fresh knowledge but only 


because knowdedge of the pur 


Self and Brahma 
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notes. 


had previously arisen from the subordinate sentences, 

&c. and this recollection arises from the secondary senses which have 
to be resorted to when it becomes apparent that the qualified Self 
and Brahma which are indicated by the primary senses cannot be 
identical owing to the difierence between their qualifications such 
as limitedness of knowledge on the one hand and omniscience on 
the other, the environment of the body on the one hand and that 
of the universe on the other &c. 

— And it having been admitted that in the 
state of deep sleep one has the experience of the undifferentiated 
Spirit which is the Witness. 

Narayana Tirtha is of the opinion that this remark has been 
added in order to state that the realization of the pure individual 
soul and Brahma arises not only from the subordinate sentences 
but is also experienced in the state of deep sleep in which the 
inner organ ceases to function. 

The admission here referred to is, according to Narayana 
Tirtha and Brahmananda, that of the author of the Vivarana 
which is a commentary by Prakas'atraa Muni on the Pancha- 
padika, a commentary on the Bhashya of S'ri S'ankaracharya on the 
S'driraJca Sutras by one of his principal pupils named Padmapada. 
He says that in the state of deep sleep there arise three Vrittis 
(functions) of Nescience, namely, those of one’s being a witness, of 
one’s being happy and of one’s being ignorant. This view is based 
upon the common experience of all men that he or she slept so 
happily that he or she did not know anything. The Vritti of 
being a witness is inferred from the fact that on one’s rising from 
sleep one recollects what expriences one had while in the state of 
deep sleep, that of being happy while in that state, from the 
fact that the recollection is that of a past state of happiness and 
that of being ignorant of everything, from the recollection being 
that of the suspension of all knowledge of duality for the time. 

Between this state and that of Samadlii, there is only a 
slight difference, which is that in the former there is while in the 

in the way of the 

rise of knowledge of the true nature of the Self. 

The earliest works in which this theory seems to have been 


latter there is not, the inpediment of Nescience, 
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advanced are the ChJumdogya Upcmishad (Ch. VI.), Brihaddra- 
nyala JJpanishad (Ch. IV.) and the Mandukya Upanishad (5). 
It was subsequently developed in the Kdrikd of Gaudapada on 
the last Upanishad and in the works of S'ankaracharya. 

The words ?r?T, 

and in the text ^f^fT^r?cT have for their primary object 
the imparting of the knowledge of the unqualified Brahma which 
is without a second. 





Although the above words have the 


power to impart a knowledge of the Spirit as qualified by limitations 
such as &c. 

For the significance of the said words 
vide Samhs'epa S'driraha I. 176-91. 


separately and together 


There 


efer 


here to the of the Naiyayikas. 

word has an inherent power to express 


such 


power owing 


a convention in 


According to them each 
a thing or each word has 
accordance with the will of God that a certain meaning shall be 
conveyed by a certain word. The modern Naiyayikas say the 


of man has an equal power 


For a 

S'drimka I 


elaborate discussion of 


doctrine vide Samhdepa 


68 . 




Owing to their purport lying 


pure 


Spirit only. 

^ This is 
been stated 


epetition because 


same sentence it has 


the 


in question have been made 


of 


the desire to impart the knowledge of the absolute Brahma. 

The awakening or rousing up of the recollection. 



— There is a reference here to the opinion of 
Ganges'a more popularly known as the from his great work 

named Tattvachintdmcmi and the other Naiyayikas of the new 


which is to the effect that 


word has at times 


an inherent power to convey the idea of ether not only as 


characterized 


the quality of bein 
characterized as in the s 



of sound but 


The line of reasoning according to Narayana Tirtha is that 
just as the Naiyayikas say that the word in the above 
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sentence denotes unqualified space so the words and others 

denote according- to us unqualified Brahma. 

?rT?q-2iT'sfi'frRT’5ss^?%:-—Brahmananda explains the term 
sTRrci; as meaning The 

whole expression must therefore according to him be taken to 
mean ''owing to the knowledge arising from a word being dependent 
upon the ( probable ) purport of the sentence as a whole in which 
it occurs’. Purushottama is silent on this point. According to 
Narayana Tirtha the word has been used in the sense of sr^f^r or 

and in that of sr^^a^-^r^Tci:, An alterna- 

tive explanation given by him is: — ciuq[43Tl'^?:!TJ7T5^Tft:5p5'T5fT^w^lci; 

and it is supported by the following quotation:— 

The first explanation does not seem to be correct because the 
word seems to have been used in its technical sense not in that 
of Erff%. The second is almost the same as that given by Brahma- 
nanda^the only difference being that it goes further and supplies the 
reason why is said to have been resorted to here when as a 
matter of fact what is availed of is what is technically called' 
Abhyankaras explanation is simple enough. He does not bother 
himself about the meaning of the word but at once proceeds 

to establish that ?Tf% as well as is to a more or less extent 

dependent upon the gist of a sentence as gathered from the 
context as in the case of the word in the sentence ^^r:. 
According to him therefore this sentence means ‘owinff to the 


According to him therefore this sentence means ‘owing to the 
sense of a word being de|)endent upon the purport’. 

— By this (reasoning) the cognizance of knowledge 
and the knower (as distinct entities ) when the knowledge of the 
principal sentence arises, is avoided. 
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P. 5. — Moreover the possibility of 


in which there is no 


of the distinction, between 


subject and object is proved by Vedic and Smriti texts. 


^riTTf^ ( trance ) is the last of the eigdit stages of Raja-yoga. 
{vide Yoga Sutra II. 29 ). According to Patanjali it means a 
peculiar concentration of the mind. It is of two sorts, namely, 

and The first has four varieties, namely, 

and The second is that state in which the true 

knowledge in the form win arises after the disappearance of 

i. e. self-consciousness which persists till the last stage of 

{vide Ch. I. 17-18 and the commentary of Bhdjadeva 

thereon ). 


The possibility of the second kind of is established by 

such Upanishad texts as 

^ ll 

(W. «!, ). 

Tr?r^T 
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senses of the words ?T^and as gathered from the subordinate 
sentences. In other words one must know the sense of the 
sentence as well. 


This argument seems to have been borrowed from the Sarhlc- 
s^epa S'drlralm I. Therein a preceptor says to his pupil : — 


Then in the next verse he invites objections from this pupil 
to the above doctrine. The latter sets them forth elaborately in 
Verses 95 to 144. The principal one amongst them is that Brahma 
being obscure and the souls being diverse, their identity is not 

possible. The refutation thereof is given in Verses 145 to 172 and 
it is established' that though this objection may appear to be 
stupendous when the senses of the words only are considered .it 


disappears when the sense of the sentence as a whole is considered. 




Owing to the cognizance of 


difference between the primary senses, there is no repetition. 


Another read in 




which 


owing 


the cognizance of the identity of the primary 


repetition’. Both the readings can be justified if the first is under 
stood to refer to the primary senses of the words 5?^ and rjj; anc 


and 


second to those of the words 


In either 


the meaning of the passage as a whole would remain the same. 


Purushottama and Abhyankara prefer the first reading with 
this difference only that the latter omits the after cri’sqmi^. The 
latter however notices the other reading also and says that it means 
‘owing to the primary senses having for their fruit the knowledge of 
the identity’. NarayanaTirtha and Brahmananda prefer the second. 
The former again notes the first reading also with the omission 
of the ^ and explains that too as referring to the primary senses 
of the words and others and says that while in the 

former case there is, in the latter there is not an identity of senses 
in the shape of pointing to one common object. I think the first 
is the only correct reading whether with or without the ^ because 
in the next sentence the author himself says ; — 
which implies that there is a difference between the primary senses. 




notes. 



The process by which the knowledge of the identity of the 
individual soul with Brahma arises has been described very vividly 
in the following verses of the Sarhks'epa S'arlraha ( I. 196-7) 

%q‘; ii 

N 

» 

^i:r^rc?rfr .* i 


Madhusudana Saraswati while explaining the first verse in his 
commentary on this work called says that in the sentence 

?rT^?T%, there first takes place, an called ^r^rrJTrfg^^iq- of the words 

and 5^3]^, then this aT?w^ takes place by ^tt^uriifirs^vrrsr which is the 
same thing as of the senses of those words, then there arises a 
contradiction between these two, that having arisen, knowledge 
arises by ^s^tni of the which is One and Indivisible and 

thence knowledge of the sense of the sentence as a whole. The 
second verse merely explains what is left doubtful in the first. 
( Vide Kas'i Sanskrit Series No. 18. Vol. I. pp. 155-56). 


“qw — Both Naraj 


and Brahmananda say that the 


word q^ here refers to the words ?Fr?T, 2?Tq and others. The other 
commentators are silent on this point. 

— (Recollection) which is in accord with 
the undifferentiated or pure sense of the sentence. 

According to Narayana the term has been used 

in -the sense of qrqqrq^U'tdf:. 

means such sense of a sentence as does not 
admit of a distinction between subject and object i. e. such as leads 
to the identification of both as opposed to the which admits 

of such a distinction i. e. makes them known as two distinct entities. 


— Like the experience itself 



is generated by 


the sense of the sentences such as Uxq3T% and others). 

— Unobjectionable he., as Narayana says, authoritative. 
Abhyankara explains that the author having anticipated the 
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objection that it is unheard of elsewhere 


produced by 
produced by 


primary senses should be 


the recollection 
•trq; while that 


secondary ones should be Frraqseq'q? has added 


based 


the 


that though it may 


been heard of 
it is not ( 


objection in accepting it since 


not opposed to S 


In the case of the differentiated Imowledg 


of the sense of a sentence, i. e. to say, in the case of 
of words produced by such sentences as 


knowled 




— Presence. 

According to Narayana Tirtha this term means i. e. 


means. 


51^^ ^ Here srf^ means the sentence 

In that sentence a knowledge of none other except the 
pure sense of the sentence arises because that alone is capable of 
dispelling ignorance owing to its being the correct knowledge. 

— Hence i. e. since undifferentiated recollection in accord 

with the purport of the 
owing to its being the 
ignorance. 

rSomething which would put a limit on the secon- 
dary sense i. e. to say, wmuld prevent it from arising. 


Vedic texts is useful in the case in hand 
parent of the knowledge which dispels 


The meaning intended to be conveyed by sentence srdt . . . 
is that since in this case there is nothing to obstruct the 
rise of the secondary sense, that sense must arise. 


Brahmananda’s commentary on the whole of this passage is 
very elaborate and instructive. 

according to him means the one that would give 
rise to the experience indicated by the sense of the sentence. 

Summary : — These are some texts such as &c. 

which lead to the correct knowledge of the primary sense of the word 
and there are others such as which lead to that 

of the secondary sense of the same word. Similarly there are 
some such as urw &c. which impart the oorreot knowledge 

the primary sense of the word and others like 
&c. which lead to such knowledge of the secondary sense 



Notes. 



pf that word. Now the object of the sentence as a 'whole being 
to establish the identity of the known i e. the Jlwa and 
the Unknown i. e. Brahma the primary senses are not agreeable 
to the rise of such a sense from the sentence. Hence we under- 
stand the words in their secondary senses which remind us of the pure 
Brahma and Jiwa of which we had acquired knowledge from the 
subordinate sentences. Moreover it is not enough that we know 
the senses of words because Brahma is not directly knowable and 
the Jiwas are many and so long as the knowledge of this identity 
does not arise, ignorance cannot be dispelled. Hence the sense of 
the sentence as a whole must be understood and that does arise 
according to the usual logical method. 

P. 7. What purpose would be served by a discussion 

( in treatises like this which purport to expound that which can 
be known from the sentences themselves ) ? 

It has been established above that there is a purpose in ex- 
pounding the true nature of the Self. It is further stated that this 
knowledge of the Self arises from a comprehension of the meanings 
of certain Upanishad texts. Hence the question arises: — If the 
knowledge of the Self arises from the texts themselves where is the 
room for such a philosophic discussion as is contained in treatises 
like this ? The purport of the answer which is given in the rem- 
aining portion of this paragraph of the text is that though self- 
realization does take place in that manner, all men are not endowed 
with such powerful intelligence as is required to solve the doubts 
which necessarily arise owing to such divergent theories having 
been propounded as to the significance of the words and as are 
mentioned in the commentary on Verses I and IV. Hence, their 
ignorance which is fostered by doubts is not dispelled. The discus- 
sions contained in such treatises serve to dispel the doubts that 
arise in the minds of such men. 

P. 8. Literally, visualization of one’s own Self; 

hence self-realization or knowing the true nature of the Self. 

— Diversity of views of learned men. 

— Without exception. 

Narayana Tirtha takes this word to mean 

Purushottama while eommenting on this passage raises a 

.question, namely, why should Madhusudana have mentioned the 

3 




NOTES. 


divergent views of learned men when the Acharya ( S'ankara ) has 

simply denied that the earth &c. are not the Self without referring 

to the views of any specific schools and answers it by saying that 

^ * 

the views are set forth by Madhusudana in his commentary 
because if the views that the elements are the Self &e, are refuted 
without mentioning the names of the schools holding them there 
would be a censure of a thing not mentioned. 


It is obvious that this explanation is not quite satisfactory 

4 

for if ‘a censure of a thing not mentioned’ was a fault it was 
S'ankara who was guilty of it and it could not have been removed by 
his commentator mentioning the names of the various schools which 
hold the views refuted in the Stotra. Moreover it appears rather 
doubtful whether by saying sr &c, S'ankara really intended 

to refer to the different schools of thought named in the commentary. 

verse as a whole his intention appears to be sim 
express the conviction which arises in the mind of a man who has 
realized his Self and owing to the peculiar nature of the Self it is best 
expressed in the language of negation, such as ‘I am not thisVI am 

ect with which an ignorant man identi- 
fies himself is primarily his physical body which is made up of the 
five elements. It is therefore that the author has begun with 
saying “I am not the earth, nor the water” &c. The next object 
with ^vhich he identifies himself is any one of the five senses or their 
group. Hence the author further says ‘T am not any sense organ 
or their group”. The third line of the verse supplies the reason for 
that negation and the fourth lays down that the Self is the One that 
remains over after the negation of aught else and is of the nature 
of absolute bliss. It is not necessary for such a purpose to refer 

to the opinions of any schools of thought and I think that 
Madhusudana’s attempt to spell out a refutation of the views of 

some of the schools of thought existing in S'ankara’s time is a 
laboured one. It seems from his remarks : — 

&c. at page and wlr &c. at page ? o — that he him- 

self found difficulties in making out the case set up by him and has 
given explanations which would not perhaps satisfy an indepen- 
dent thinker. There is some basis however for his view and that 
is that in Verse IV some of the schools are distinctly mentioned in 
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order to bring out in bold relief that the view of the Upanishad 
or Vedanta school is the only one which is acceptable. It may 
therefore be that in the first verse the author may have intended to 
refute the views of some of the schools. But in presuming such 
an intention the above difficulties are met with. It is therefore 
advisedly that I have said that it is rather doubtful whether he 
really intended to do so. 

DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF 

THE TERM ‘TWAM’. 


P. 8 {continued). rTW — Thereout. 
According to Narayana 


the sense of 




ina Tirtha this w 
of the terms Twam and Tat 


ord 


been used 





Although the sense of the term Tat 
has been honoured ( with priority ) owing to its being the subject 
of the purport of the Scriptures. 

. Accordino- to the Vedantins, the aim of the Scriptures can be 


only 


impart a knowledge of that which 


be 


% 


other means of proof. What cannot be known by such 


Brahma as qualified by the attributes, omnipresence, omniscience &c 

primarily denoted by the term Tat. Hence the airc 
can only be to impart a knowledge of the nature 


individual 


of the Scriptures 
of the Supreme not 
being is conscious. Such being 

author of the 


of which every human 
Badarayana Yyasa the 


Brahma Sutras has honoured the sense of the 


Tat by designating it 

(Br. Su. I 


thy of knowledge by the Sutra 


^dts«:?T¥Jrf|^WT^--The 


of the term Twam 


having been honoured more than that owdng to its {i. e, the 
individual soul’s ) being the partaker of final absolution which is 
the fruit of ( the knowledge of ) the Scriptures. 


Although the above is a fact, the Scriptures are mainly intended 
for the benefit of the individual souls who have duly qualified 
themselves for the reception of the knowledge contained therein. 
The highest knowledge contained therein is that the individual 
soul and Brahma are in essence identical and they further promise 
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that whoever acquires that knowledge becomes liberated from the 
bond of trnsmigration and declare that there is no other way of 
liberation from it. The individual soul who acquires it becomes 
therefore the partaker of the fruit derived from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It is therefore that S'ankaracharya has honoured the 

s 

sense of the term Twam by granting it priority in the first verse of 
this Stotra. Madhusudana following him, as he ought to as being 
his commentator, therefore proceeds to mention the ditferent views 
of the philosophers as to the sense of that term. 


why 


Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and Abhyankara give reasons 


9 

S'ankaracharva has done so. 


The 


first 


says 


that 


one qualified for the reception of knowledge is superior to the 

because without 'him no idea of knowledge 


knowledge itself 


about 


can arise. The second says that the desire for a fruit is more 
important than the fruit itself because it is desire which brings 

the enjoyment of the fruit which consists of self- 
realization. Both these commentators substantially agree. That 
given by the third is quite a different one. It is that the primary 
object of this Stotra is to impart the knowledge of the identity of 
the individual soul with Brahma. This can be done by a negation 
of the attributes popularly attached to each which bring out the 
difference between them. Thereout those attached to the individual 
soul being patent can be negatived at once while those attached to 
Brahma 


being 


latent would be capable of being negatived 


ily after the for 


This 


according to him is the reason why 


S'ankaracharya has first dealt 
sense of the term Twam. 

j 

^ — As to that. 


different views as to the 


Narayana Tirtha says that here stands for 

That however does not seem to be' correct because the 


preceding 
it, the w: 


ould 


that in any statement that Avould follow 

^ ^ 

7Q out of account for the time being the 


sense of the term Tat and confine himself only to a mention of 
theories prevalent as to that of the term Twam. 





The Charvakas hold 


import of 


Twam is the four primary elements themselves 


transformed as the body 

The Charvakas were a school of heterodox philosophers which 
is believed to .have been founded by a. man named Oharvaka 



NOTES. 



probably 


pre-epic period of Indian bistory 


work composed by 


nor 


There is now 


there any of any of his 
louffh there is reason to 


disciples Abhilnaka and Brihaspati 
believe that the latter at least had composed Sutras embody 

preceptor’s 


doctrine. In the absence of such an authoritative 


the 


of 


of philosopl' 


be gathered 


from the refer 


to them contained in the S'lvetas 


Upanishad, Mahdbhai 


Sm'mdars'anasamaralin of Madhava 




Nydyamcmjari of Jayanta and Tarlarahasyadlpilm of Gunaratna. 
They are that nothing should be believed to be true unless it is 
percieved by any of the five organs of sense because even inferences 
if based on false major premises may turn out to be wrong, that there 
is no soul apart from the body which is but a product of the four 
primary elements, earth, water, light and air, that the consciousness 
of human beino's is only a result of the combination of those 


of a betel-leaf or like the intoxi- 

the aim of 


elements like the red juice 

eating power generated in cereals, molasses &c., that 

life should therefore only be to gratify the senses and that all efforts 

should be directed towards the acquisition of the means necessary 

Those who advocate such materialistic 


believed in the theory of 


for their gratification 

views could not of cou 
gration and the law of Karma and therefore it is very natural that 

the Vedio religion of sacrifices should have seemed to them 

meaningless and that they should have believed that there was 

no necessity to profess any religion whatever and that man’s 

conduct should 


as the Lot 


be guided only by the dictates of the sciences of 
(^m) and erotics and they did in fact believe sod 

ass of philosophers wms also known 
that the above views had become 


From the fact that 


it appears 


prev’'alent among a section of the masses who having been 


a r 


i from the religious literature of the Vedio period had raised 
evolt against the sacerdotal class. 

Prof. Das Gupta notes that there were two schools only of 


class, one known as the 
and that the only differ 


Dhurtas 


betw 


the SusTksTtas 
their views was that the 


former believed that there was no soul in human beings and th( 
latter believed that there was one but it perished with the body. 


2 



1. Vide Sarvadars'anasamgraha. I. p. 155, {InandaB^rcma Sanslrit Series)^ 

2. HiBloTy of Indiuu Philosophy, "Vol, Ii pp^ 78—79. 
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Madhusudana however takes note of 


of four schools of 


these philosophe 


That 


referred to by the words 




sentences 


Abhyankara 


made 


y is the followers of Charvaka who 
srql:, *1% and in the. next four 
by Narayana Tirtha, Brahraanaiida and 


Hrirm: ^TTe^riJr^r: — The Saugatas hold 

that it is the momentary consciousness (and) the Madhyaraikas 
that it is the void. 

means the Buddha. Hence means the followers 

of the Buddha generally. The term has however been used here 
in the restricted sense of those from amongst the Buddhists who 
were the advocates of the Ks'anika Vijnanavada, briefly spoken 
of at times as the Vijnanavada from their doctrine that the 
soul is not a fixed and permanent entity but a succession of 
momentary phenomena of consciousness. They are also known 

The Madhyamikas were another school of 
Buddhism which held that the soul of man was a void and that 
it was ill that void that the phenomena of consciousness arose 
every moment. They were therefore also known as S'unyavadins. 

ina school 

%/ 

which arose out of the Mahasamghikas which was the desig- 


as the Yogacharas. 


Both these schools are the offshoots of the Mahay 


nation given to the Vriji 


( Vajjiputtakas) 


having 


seceded from the council of Vais'ali, which according to Vasumitra 


as translated 

4 ♦ 

another called 



Vassilief was held about 400 B. C 


held 


Mahasamgha and made their own resolutions 


and monastic rules.^ It 


within a hundred years of 


their secession they were sub-divided first of all into three 
which were known as the Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravadins, and 
Kukkulikas. Subsequently during the same period there arose a 
fourth known as the Bahuskutiyas. During the next hundred years 


there 


from them four other schools known 


as Prajnapti 


vadins, Chaittikas, Aparas'ailas and Uttaras'ailas. These 
having gradually disappeared, there came into existence that 



1 This statement is 


msa 




.ade in accordance with an account given in. Dlpava-' 

Mahasamghikas was 


Mah 


applied to those who not being Vajjiputtakas seceded first and held their own 
council and- the term Vajjiputtakas was applied to the Vrijin monks who 


112 foot 
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known as the Makayana whose doctrine is embodied in a number 
of works which are given the name of the Mahay ana or Vaipulya 
Sutras and some of which are probably as old as 100 B. C. and 
others as late as 300 to 400 A. D. That doctrine became 


subsequently developed on two lines namely, those of the S'unyavada 
and the Vijnanavada, The difterence between them is not of any 
fundamental principles but one of method only. Both agree in 
holding that there is ho truth in anything and that everything 
is only a passing phenomenon as in the case of a dream or a 
magical performance. But while the S'unyavadins were occupied 
more with the indefinableness of all phenomena, the Vijnanavadins 
taking that for granted busied themselves with the phenomena 
of consciousness by the theory of beginningless illusory root ideas 
or impulses called Vasana. 

The S'unyavada or the doctrine of the Madhyamikas which 
underlies all theories propounded by the Mahayana Buddhists 
found its greatest and most powerful exponent in Nagarjuna, 
a writer of the first century A. D. His masterpiece is his 
Kdrikds. They were later commented upon by his disciple 
Aryadeva, by Kumarajiva, Buddhapalita and Chaiidrakirtti 
(550 A. D. ). Aryadeva has written at least three other works 
viz. Chatuhs'ataha, Hastahdlapraharanavritti and Chittavis' uddhi- 
'pfakarana. Although it is not known whether any great writer 
succeeded Chandrakirtti and who were the living S'unyavadins 


succeeded Chandrakirtti and who were the living S'unyavadins 

at the times when Kumarila and S'ankara went about propagating 

their own doctrines still it is sufficiently clear from the works 

of the former that the S'unyavada was such a living force in his 
timo that he could not ignore it. 


The earliest work in which the doctrine of the Yogachara 
school, namely, the Vijnanavadaw’'as embodied was the LanMvatafa- 
Sidra, A powerful later writer of this school was Asanga who 
lived about 400 A. D. and who is believed to have written Sapta^ 
das' ahhumisutra, Mahay dnasutra, Upades'a, Mahdydnasampari- 
grahas'dstra, Yogdchdrahhiimis'dstra and 
Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu whose biography has been written by 
Paramartha (499-569 A. D. ) was formerly a Sarvastivadin or a 
Vaibhas'ika and had written the standard work of that school called 



Ahhidharmahos'a but latterly he was converted by his said brother 
to the Vijnanavada and it was, probably thereafter that he com- 
mented upon a number of Mahayanasutras such as Avcdamsa'hQj 
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Nirvana f Saddharmaptmdanka , Prajndpdramitd, Vimalalirti, and 
S'rmdldsimhandda and compiled some Mahay anasutras such as 
ViyMnamdtrasiddhi, Ratnatraya &c. This school continued for 


fame of 


mtrasiddhi, Ratnatraya &c. This school continued for 
century or two after Vasubandhu but no work of great 
liat school composed by any later writer is available. 


The Hindu writers on philosophy take note of the views of two 


other schools of Buddhist philosophy 

or Samkrantikas and Vaibhasikas or 


ely 


Sautr 


Sarvastivadins 


The first 


was one of the six schools which had arisen about the second or first 
century B. 0. out of the Theravada or SthaviravMa, the doctrine 
of those elders whose views prevailed at the council of Vaisali above- 
referred to. The second had much in common with the first and 
probably arose out of the same stock. Both are at times referred 
to by Hindu writers by their common name Sarvastivadins e. 
those who believed in the existence of everything and as amongst 
themselves also they did not make much of the slight difference of 


doctrine 


existed betw 


Thus 


a Sautrantika commenting on Abhidharmalcoi'a 


find Yasomitra 
'tdstra of Vasu 


bandhu 


Vaibha^ika 


The 


of these two schools are not 


referred to herein because they had no distinct 
the nature of the individual soul. 


about 


Brahmananda while 
the general doctrine 


commenting on 


these statements says 


underlying the theories of 


four 


.schools above-mentioned is that 


rythin 


transitory, that 


still the Self is knowledge itself for there is no proof of its being 
different from the latter, that therein the consciousness in the form 


‘I am’ is produced by each 
each other successively, that in 
of liberation which is the result o 
rooted notion of permanence it ii 


momentary 


pul 


following 


der to attain to the state 


of the 


adication of the deep 


is nece,ssary that one should be 


thoroughly imbued with the sense of thh momentar 


of 


everything and that 


but 


that 


should cease to do any 


active work. Then while comparing the diverg 
schools he says that that of the Sautrantikas ii 


schools he says that that of the Sautrantikas is th 
of the Vaibbashikas better than that, that of tl 
better still and that of the Madhyamikas the best of 


t views of those 
the worst, that 


that of the Yogachar 


Abhyankara says that the term has been used here to 

denote the three schools of the Buddhists other than that of the 
Aladhyamikas. . 
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For a more detailed account of the Buddhist schools the 
inquisitive reader may with profit refer to Sarvadars'nasamgf’ahct 


PP 


5-20, Shankar’s 




Das Gupta's History 



hcishya on Brahma Sutra II. 2, and 

Indian Philosophy Vol. I, Ch. Y., 
Introduction to Mr. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids' s Translation of 
Kathdmtthu, Systems of Buddhistic Thought ( Calcutta University) 


and A Study of Paramdrthai's Life 
(J. E. A. S. 1905 ). 



Yasuhandhu by Takakusu 


■The Jainas hold that 


different from t 
of the body. 

From the fact 


body and the organs of sense ( but 


of the 


to denote tl 
terms but i 
followers of 


Digambaras’ has been used here 


Jainas it would appear 


that both 
of fact it is not so. The 
whose latest and twenty 


Vardhamana Mahavira 


ire convertible 
Fainas i, e. the 
•fourth apostle 


contemporary of King Bindu 


of the S'isunaga dynasty of Magadha, and Gautama Buddha 
now divided into two principal sects, the Digambaras and the 
S'wetambaras. Both agree that their original sacred literature 

tainecl in fourteen Purvasand eleven Angas and that all the 
are lost. But the Shvetambaras say that the Angas are in 
existence while the Digambaras say that they too are lost and that 
the works which are put forward as the Angas by the rival sect 
are spurious ones. There are also other differences between them. 


Purvas 


Thus for 


4 

Digambaras unlike their rivals believe that 


a monk who owns any property or wears any clothes ca 
to the highest bliss called Moksa, that a woman also 


do 


so, 


Tirthankaras, perfect souls, can live without food &c, 


But so far 


fundamental 


are 


ned there is no differ 


principles of their philosophy 

!e between them. Thus both 

believe that all the things in the world can be divided into two 

classes, the living ( Jiwas ) and the non-living ( Ajiwas ), that 

in the former the principle of life is quite distinct from the body 

and is not its product, that this principle, the Jiwa, in its pure 

state is possessed of infinite perception ( aiianta-darsana ), infinite 

( ananta-jnana ) infinite bliss ( ananta-sukha ) and 

infinite power ( anantavlrya ), that all liberated souls possess these 

characteristics but the unliberated ones have their purity and 

power covered over by a thin veil of Karma matter which has 

4 


knowledge 
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been acoiimulating in them from beginningless time, that each 
soul is separate from the others and will remain so even after 


liberation 


substance, that 


neither 


pervasive 


Vibhu ) nor atomic ( anu ) but of 


Madhy 


'parimCina ) and has the power to become expanded and contracted 
according to the size of the body which envelopes it for the time 
being and that by the observance of certain vows, the practice of 
certain austerities, Yaugic exercises &c., it can destroy the veil of 
Karma which limits its powers of action and knowledge and attain 

to perfection. 


The Jainas are sometimes called Arhatas from their being the 
followers of Arhat, who is an eternal perfect Parusha, 

For a more detailed exposition of the Jaina philosophy Vide 
Qunamtnals Commentary on Saddars'anasamuchchaya, Sarradar- 
danasamgraha pp, 20-36, Jacobi’s Article on ^Jainism’ (E. R. E . ), 
Umdsvatl’s Tattwcirthcidhigamasutra, Hemachandra’ s Yogas'dstra, 
Syadvadamanjari ivitJi Hemachandra’ s Commentary, Vis' ed dvad ya- 
Jca Bhds'ya and Dds Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy Ch. VI, 

— The Vi.'^eshikas, 

Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras hold that it is the doer, the enjcyer 
and all-pervasive. 

The Vais'eshikas are a school of philosophers founded by 
Kanada also called Kanabhuk and Aulukya. The principles of 
their philosophy are embodied in a collection of Sutras ( aphorisms ) 
called Vais' eshikaslitr as . Prof. Das Gupta has collected a mass of 



sent a school of Mimansa thought existing prior to the time of 
the composition of the extant Purmmlmdnsdsidras^ . Kanada 
appears from the Vayu Purana to have been born in Prabhasapa- 
tana in Kathiawad and to have been a disciple of one Somasarma. 
The earliest Bhashya on his Sutras is that of Pras'astapada. 
Commentaries have been written thereon by Jagadis'a Bhattacha- 
rya and S'ankara Mis'ra. The latter has also written an indepen- 
dent commentary on the Sutras named UpasMra. There were 
also Rdvanabhdshya and Bhdradwdjavritti on the Sutras which 
are now probably lost. There are four commentaries on the former 
namely, Vyomavatl by Vyomasekharacharya, Kirandvall by 


1, Eisioty of Indian Philosophy, Yol I. Oh. YI, pp. 280-85, 
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Udayana, Lild'vatl 



S'rivatsacliarya and ISfydyakandall by 


S'ridhara, Of these the last being simple in style and eleborate 
in exposition is the best for a modern student of the Vaiseshika 

philosophy^. 

The ostensible purpose of the composition of those Sutras 
like that of the Purvcmmdnsasutras is that of explaining Dharma 
which is said to be that by which prosperity and 


The Veda 


according 


to it 


salvation are attained, 

is the source of Dharma and so prosperity can be attained 


salvation which consists of 
of suffering arises from the total destruction 


up to its injunctions and 


by acting 
the total 

of Karma which occurs on the realization of the knowledge of 

the characteristic 


the Self which again 


on understanding 


features of the six categories Dravya, Guiia, Karma, S 


Vis'esha and Samavaya 


The 


Vais'eshikas added to these 


seventh category, Abhava. According to Kanada, the soul is 
Dravya like the earth, water, light, air, ether, quarters, time, and 


mind 


, It 1 

organs 


3 , and enjoys the fruits of its actions through the 
It acquires knowledge and retains it. Its existence 
is known as well from the Scriptures as from the notion of ‘I’, 
Each individual has his own soul and works out his own salvation. 

Karaya^a Tirtha and Brahmananda say that the term 51^; 

the sense of i. e. not identical with 

in fact 


has been used he: 
knowledge as the Buddhists say but different from it, that 


knowledge 
possessor 


of its characteristics and that it is therefore its 
The term Rg: has according to them been used in the 


of being capable of coming in contact with all the 
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S'astri^ to contain two interpolated portions, one interpolated by 
a Buddhist and the other by a Hindu. He is however silent as 


He is however 


dates 


Prof. Das Gupt 




agreeing vdth his view and 


comparing those Sutras with the Cliaml 
Vais' eshikasuir as holds that the earliest n 


1 the Char aka Samhitd and the 
the earliest part must have been 
lharaka SaThJiitd (SO A. D. b He 


posed subsequent to the Charaka Samhitd (80 A. D 


d to fix the dates of the two interpolations, 
us'ana® on the other hand, thought that the 
divisible into two partsj old and new, that 


too does not proceed to fix the dates of the two mt' 
Dr. J. C. Vidy abhus'ana® on the other hand, thougl 
Nydyasutras were divisible into two partSj old and 
Gautama and Aks'apada were two different individua 
the first composed the old one about 550 B. C. and the 
new one about 150 A. D. Prof. Jacobi^ too has opin 
metaphysical portion of those Sutras is a later addition 


3 two different individuals and that 
i about 550 B. C. and the second the 
Prof. Jacobi^ too has opined that the 




Thus 


scholars agree so far that the Nydyasidras 


originally composed 


whatever may be the time of their composition, concerned them- 
selves with the science of dialectics only. 

The earliest commentary ( Bhdshya ) on these Sutras is that 
of Vatsyilyana who lived about 800 A. D. On his Bhdshya 
Udyotakara ( about 635 A. D. ) has written a Vdrttika. On the 
latter Vachaspati Misra ( 840 A. D. ) has written a sub-commen- 
tary named Nydyavdrttikatdtpao’yaUkd. Udayana (984 A. D.) 
has written a further sub-commentary on the latter called Tdtparya- 
tVcaparis'iiddhi and Vardhamana ( 1225 A. D. ) has written a sub- 
commentary called Nydyanihandhaprakds'a. Padmanabha has 
written a commentary on that called Vardhamanendu and S'aiikara 
Mis'ra has written a sub-commentary on it called Nydyatdtparya- 
■ mandana. In the seventeenth century Viswanatha wrote a short 
independent commentary on the Sutras known as Vis'wandthav7'i- 
tti and Kadhamohana another called Nydyasutravivarana. Other 
independent works of this system are Jayanta’s Nydyamanjarl 
( 880 A. D. ), Udayana’s Kusumdhjali which is commented upon 

by Vardhamana and Buchidatta ( 127'5 A. D, ) and Atmatattiva- 
viveka, a work written for the specific purpose of establishing the 
Nyaya view of the nature of the Self refuting that of the Buddhi- 
sts, Bhds'dparichchheda of Yis'wanatha with its three commenta- 


1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1905. 

2. History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I. Ch. VIII. pp. 301-5. 

3. Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society^ 1918. 

4. The Parly History of Indian Philosophy ( Indian A'ntiqmryt 1918 ), 
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ries, Tarlasamgmlia\Y{\^hNydyanimaya^ Tarhahhdshd of Kes'ava 
Mis'ra^ Saptapadarthl of S'ivadifcya, TdrMharaJcs'd of Varadaraja 
with a commentary by Mallinatha, Nydyasdra of Madhava Deva 
and Nijayasiddliantamanjarl of Janakinatlia Bliattacliarya with 
commentaries by Yadavacharya and S'as'adhara and a sub-commen- 
tary on the latter by S'eshantacharya. 

The doctrine contained in the metaphysical portion of the 
Sutras is that the highest good ( ) which is Moks'a 

( salvation ) is attained by a thorough knowledge of the sixteen 
categories, Pramana^ Prameya, Sams'aya &c. enumerated therein 
because it leads to the successive disappearance of false knowledge, 
defects, activity, births and lastly, misery. Aks'apadas notion of 
the Self is much the same as that of Kanada. It has desires and 

t 

antipathies. For the attainment of the former and the avoi- 
dance of the latter it acts through the mind, the sense-organs and 
body and enjoys pleasure and pain through them. Acquisition of 
knowledge and recollection are its principle characteristics. 
Purification of the mind by the practice of Yoga is consi- 
dered essential for the attainment of the right knowledge as 
above-mentioned which leads by successive stages to the attain- 
ment of salvation. 

The new School of Naiyayikas known as Navya-Nyaya began 
with Gangesa Upadhyaya of Mitliila who lived about 1200 A. D. 
His masterpiece is TattivacJimtdmani already referred to herein at 
p. 11, which treats of only the four means of proof, namely, 
Pratyaksa, Anumana, Upamana and S'abda^, thus leaving out of 
account the Adhyatmic ( metaphysical ) portion of the Nyaya 
philosophy. His discussions on Anumana attracted so much notice 
in Navadvipa ( Nadia in Bengal ) that numerous commentaries and 
commentaries upon commentaries were written on that portion of 
his work and many independent treatises were also written after 
his time on Anumana and S'abda in Bengal which from the 
fifteenth century onwards became the home of Nyaya studies. The 
principle amongst the writers thereof were Raghunatha STromani, 


1. The Charvakas admitted Pratyaks'a (ditect preception) only as a source 
of knowledge, the Buddhists and Vais'eshkas added one more, namely, Anu- 
mana (inference), the Samkhyas added a third, namely, S'abda (revelation) and 
the Naiyayikas added a fourth, namely, Upamana (analogy). 
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the latter could not solve and that therefore he wrote his own 
commentary on the Sutras and founded a separate school in the 
lifetime of his Guru. There is also a legend that once Kumarila was 
much intrigued as to the right meaning of the sentence ^ ^ 

The ordinary construction which would suggest 
itself to any one is ^ ( Neither said 

here nor even said there, hence said twice). This however yields no 
sense. Kumarila therefore tried hard to construe it in some other 
manner but could not and referred the matter to Prabhakara. The 
latter at once said that what was meant was 
‘srfk’m ( Here spoken with the particle Hu’, there 

spoken with the particle ‘Api’; hence spoken twice ). Kumarila 
was so much pleased with this explanation that he acknowledged 
Prabhakara to be his ‘Guru.’ It seems that this is an invention of 


called 


Pandit made with 
L ‘Guru’. 


ixplain why the ‘S'ishy 


The 


general doctrine 


of the system which 


f 

accepted by 


both of them is that 


Veda which contains some directive and 


some prohibitory injunctions and some laudatory hymns, must be 


interpreted accordin 


to a definite 


of rules as 


making 


the meanings of sentences and of the words occurring in them 


the purpose of doing so is that by followin 


the injunctions 


and refraining from the prohibited 


man’s fourfold purpose 


in life, n 
The first 


nely, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa is attained 
hree are attained by the performance of Nitya-karim 


( daily duties ) and Sakamya Karma ( actions prompted by desires 
for worldly objects ), but the last which means the resting of the 
Self in the state of mere existence without knowledge and without 


bliss is attained by the exhaustion of the bundle of Karmas, good and 


bad, accumulated upto 


of salvation and 


stoppage 


of the accrual of 
of Nitya-karma 
desires for any 


fruits of further Karmas by the perform 


Nis'kamya-kai 


( actions not prompted by 


idly objects ) which puts an end to the present 


body and to the cycle of future births and re-births 


This system 


though classed as 


Astika ( orthodox ) does not 


admit the existence of God either as a creator, preserver and des- 

% 

troyer of the world or as the supervisor of man’s actions, good and bad. 
The Universe is held to be a reality and to consist of parts and 
not to be a whole having unity in diversity, to have no beginning 
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and no end and the elements are believed to do their work from 
their very nature. The Karmas of man are also held to bear their 
respective fruits without the intervention of any external agency 
because it is the very nature of Karma to bear fruit and it will bear 
it so long as it is not stopped from doing so by dissociation. This 
system is however classed amongst the orthodox ones because the 
division into orthodox and heterodox is based upon the acceptance 
and non-acceptance of the Vedas as authoritative works and the 
caste system. Although since the conversion of Mandana MisTa 
to Vedantism by S'ankara the Purva Mimansa system found 
no adherent so far as its metaphysical side was concerned the rules 
of interpretation contained in J aiminits Sutras are accepted as au- 
thoritative by all the orthodox philosophers to this day and are 
even utilized in the interpretation of the Dharmasutras and Smritis 
by all the writers on Dharmas'astra. 

There are many points of difference between the two great 
Mimansakas but what we are here concerned with is that as regards 
the nature of the individual soul. Both agree on that point to this 
extent that each individual has a soul quite distinct from the 
body, mind, and intelligence and that the soul of each individual is 
omnipresent yet distinct from that of each other individual but while 
Kumarila held that though in relation to the objects the soul was 
inert it was percieved in all cognitions as distinct from the body by 
a mental perception ( ) as the substratum of the notion 

of ‘I’ and that it was therefore made up of two parts, 
namely, a Chidaihs'a which enabled it to become the knower 
and the substratum of the notion of "I’ and (2) an Aehidams'a 
by which it became transformed as knowledge, happiness &c,, 
became the subject of self-consciousness and the agent of producing 
the quality of being cognized in the object by an ultra-sensual 
operation consisting of knowledge^ Prabliakara held that the 
Self as the cognizer was never percieved apart from the cognized 
object nor was the object ever cognized without the cognizer 
entering into the cognition as a necessary factor but both the 
Self and the object shone forth in the self-luminous knowledge in 
the form of what was described as Triputi-pratyaks'a, namely, 
"Ihe perception of the cognizer 


1. Fic?e Brahraananda’s commentary as to the view of Kumarila. (Kds'i 
Sanskrit Series Vol. LXV, p, 111 ), 


, the object cognized and the act 
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of cognition (srm^rr, si^q- and sriirra). According to him the Self 
is not self-luminous but knowledge illumines both the Self and 
the object in one operation ; cognition is not therefore the 
Self but it appears in it as its substratum and as the cognitive 
element ‘T which is inseparable from all cognitions and is therefore 
inert or non-luminous 


It should be remarked that Madhusudana has first set forth 
the view of the Charvaka school which is that the soul is identical 
with the body and dies with it; then that of the Bauddhas who 
hold that though distinct from the body it is either of the nature 
of temporary impulses or a void, then that of the Jain as who 
hold that though distinct from the body and of a permanant 
positive nature it is of the size of the body only and lastly, that of 
the Vais'eshikas, Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras who hold that 
though distinct from the body, permanent and all-pervading it 
is inert i. e. not self-luminous. Although the systems adhered to 
by the last three classes of philosophers are three distinct ones, 
they have been braeketted together here owing to the similarity of 
their views as regards the nature of the Self which is the subject 
under consideration here. 


^ ^tst: — T he Bhattas say that it is inert (yet) 

of the nature of knowledge. 

The Bhattas are the school of Mimansa founded by Kumarila 
Bhatta who is already referred to in the note on the ‘Prabhakaras^ 


He 


believed 


burnt himself alive in fire as a penance for 


having entered an order of Buddhist monks in order to know 


doctr 


first hand 


with a view to refute it. Madhava, 
the author of S' anharaj aya ( a biography of S^ankaracharya ) 
records a tradition that while Kumarila was preparing to immolate 
himself S'ankara appeared 
immolation and either accei 


before him and 


defer 


and that thereupon the former replied 


he could 


defer 


immolation but 


if 


quered his discipl 


Mandana Mis'ra in debate it would be as good as conquering him 


In the note on the ‘Prabhakaras’ it has been stated that 
Kumarila and Prabhakara were the founders of two separate 
schools of Mimansa and that they expounded their views in their 

j’espective commentaries on the Sutras of Jaimini as explained by 
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S'abara Swami 


Though 


of Prabhakara was in one volume 


only, that of Kumarila was in three parts, namely, (1) S'lol 
which dealt with the philosophical portion of S''abara’s wc 


occupied 


first chapter of the first book entitled Tarhapdda 


the 


Tantra-vdrttiha dealing with the remaining three chapters of 
first book and the second and third books and (3) Tuptihd 


and third books 


dealing with the subject-matter of the remaining nine books 


His disciple Mandana Mis' 


was converted by S''anl 


Vedantism has written a commentary on Tantravdrttika and 


independent 


Vidhiviveka and Mimdnsdnuh 


manl. 


Parat 

direct 


pu 


(about the ninth century A. D.) 

! a follower of Kumarila and has 


thousj’h 


to 


S'dstradwikd, Tantraratna and Nydyamtnamdld on his 


of 


reasoning. 


Sucharita Mis 


the author of Kds'ikd and Some 


of Nyayasudhd were also his followers 


Moreover 


Ramakrishna Bhatta has written a commentary on the Tarkapada 
portion of S’ dstmdlpika called Siddhantachandrika and Somanatha 
has written Mayukhamdlikd on the remaining portion thereof. 

Kumarila ’s view as to the nature of the individual soul has 
already been explained in the note on the ‘Prabhakaras’. ( Vide 
pp. 12-13 Supra ). 

^ — The Samkhyas and 

Patanjalas say that it is only the enjoyer ( and ) of the nature 
of knowledge, pure and simple. 


The Saihkhyas are the adherents of the system of philosophy 
founded by Kapila, son of Devahuti and Kardama in pre-historic 
times. His teaching is not found embodied in any independent work 
now extant but the principles underlying it have been explained in 
such old works as the Mahdhhdratd (xii. 219) including the Bhaga- 
wadgitd (xiii, xiv, xvii & xviii), Char aka Samliitd &c. He had 
a pupil named Asuri, Panchasikha who is said to have expounded 
the Sariikhya doctrine contained in the Mahdhhdrata was a pupil 
of Asuri. The exposition given in the Mahdhhdrata agrees in 
the main with that given in the Charaka Sarhhitd but differs 

from that contained in the Kdrikds of Ishwara Krishna (200 A. D.) 
which is the oldest work on the Sariikhya philosophy available at 
present. Moreover Gunaratna, a commentator of Saddardanor 
samuchchaya mentions two schools of Saiiikhya, the Maulikya 
(original) and the Uttara (later). The doctrine of the former 
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is said to have been characterized by a belief in a separate Pradhana 
( primordial matter ) for each Purusha. This agrees with the 
Saihkhya doctrine expounded in Charaka. From these data Prof. 
Das Gupta has drawn an inference^ that there was a school 
of Sarhkhya earlier than that whose doctrine is found embodied 
in the Sdmhhya Kdrikds. 


Those hdriJcds were commented upon by Gaudapada and Raja 


and Narayana Tirtha has 


the former. The 


sub-commentary on 


of 


Nydyama 


which is referred to by Jayanta in his 


/Sf t 


is lost. The 


now much referred to 


is that of Vachaspati MisTa (ninth century A. D. ) who is well- 
known as the writer of important commentaries on the standard 

4 

works of the Nyaya, Mimansa, Yoga and Vedanta systems of 

another authoritative 

mtras. Their 


philosophy. Beside the Kdrikds, there is 
work of this system known as the Sdmkhyo 
authorship is unknown and there is much dispute as to their 
date. Prof. Das Gupta thinks^ that they were composed about the 
ninth century A. D. They have been commented upon by Vijnana 
Bhiks'u. Another commentary thereon is 


of Aniruddha 


Vijnana Bhikshu 


epitome called Sdmkhy 


Other works of this system are TatUvasamdsa, Sdmkhy atattwa- 
vivechana and Sdmkhyatattivaydthdryadipana. 

The Sarhkhya doctrine as expounded in the Kdrikds is that 
the whole universe is made up of the consequences of the association 
of the two permanent substances, Prakriti and Purusha, that the 
former is blind because she is inert and the latter is lame because 


he 


ply 


intelligence or knowled 


to 


therefore action of 


kind whatever is possible only if the lame one sitting on 
shoulders of the blind directs her to do a particular thing, 
} though the 


Purusha does 


act he does 


the fruits 


of tl 
subjk 
from 


actions done under his directions, that he is therefore 
to the law of transmigration, that in order to be freed 


he must acquire 


knowledge of his own nature 


and that of the Prakriti, their respective shares in creation, 


their respective functions in the 


created by them &c. 


According to this 


also each individual has his 


i, e. 


is a separate Purusha and 


there is no limit 


their 


1. History of Indian, Philosophy, Vol. I. Ch, YII, pp. 212-13, 

2. History of Indian Philosophy. Yol. I. p. 212. 
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number. In the state of Pralaya (involution), the Purushas 
live separate from the Prakriti also called Pradha'na which 
means the three Gunas, Sattwa (knowledge) Rajas (passion) 
and Tamas (darkness) in a state of equipoise. On the association 
of the Purushas with it, this equipoise is disturbed and there 
is produced what is called Mahat or Buddhi. From the latter 
is produced Ahamkara or Ego. And so on are produced the five 
Tanmatras (subtle elements), the five gross elements, the minds and 

the ten organs of sense, each succeeding from each preceding one. 
Thus are made up the twenty-five categories enumerated in the 
Sariikhya works as forming the basis of the evolution of all 
products, physical and metaphysical, terrestrial and celestial. 

Is'wara Krishna does not believe in the existence of any universal 
intelligence guiding and controlling the Prakriti. But it seems that 
the Sariikhya doctrine as originally expounded in S'as^titantras'dstra^ 
an old work not available now in its pure form, was theistic, that 

Panchas'ikha, a pupil of Asuri, made it atheistic, and that I^wara 
Krishna modified the doctrine in other respects in order to fill up 

the gaps in the line of reasoning adopted by Panchas'ikha which 
may have been noticed by other thinkers during the interval that 
had passed between them. Of the three later authoritative writers, 
Gaudapada and Vachaspati had in their commentaries remained 
silent on certain difficult points but Vijnana Bhiks'u cleared 
them up by treating the three Gui?as of Prakriti as reals or 
super-subtle substances. 

The Patanjalas are the followers of Patanjali who pro- 
pounded the Yoga system. The principles of that system 
are put in a systematized form in the Yogasutras which are 
believed to have been composed in the second century before 
Christ. That system is otherwise known as S'eswara Samkhya 
from the fact that it admits all the twenty-five categories of 

the Sariikhya system but adds one more, namely, Is'wara. But 
the doctrinal difference between the two systems is that while 
the Sariikhya lays stress on the necessity of knowledge for freeing 
the soul from the cycle of births and deaths, the Yoga emphasizes 
the necessity of certain Yoga practices of a sober type (Raja- 

for attaining to a state of perfection. The Sutras warn 
aspirants against the blandishments of the Ashtasiddhis because 
they obstruct a Yogi in the attainment of the highest goal and 
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The Sutras of Patanjali have been commented upon by Vyasa 
(400 A. D.). The latter’s Bhdshya has a commentary thereon 
by Vachaspati Mis'ra (ninth century A. D. ) named Tattiva- 
vais'dradi, that of Bhojadeva (tenth century A. D.) named 
Bhojavritti, that of Vijnana Bhiks'u named Yogavdrttiha, and that 
of Nages'a ( seventeenth century A. D. ) named Chhdydvydhliyd. 


The line of reasoning adopted by the Samkhyas and Patan- 
jalas in order to establish their view of the nature of the Self, 
according to the commentator Narayana Tirtha is this : — Since 
the SVuti says : — &c., the Self must be without 
parts. That being so, it is impossible that it should be partly 
intelligent and partly devoid of intelligence. Hence it must be 
of the nature of eternal knowledge. And it must be only the 
enjoyer as it is the knower and not also the doer because it is 
not a product of Prakriti but its existence is independent of that 
of the latter. There is no objection in holding it to be the 
enjoyer though by its nature it is incapable of doing any action 
because the Prakriti who is non-intelligent cannot be the enjoyer 
of the body &c., for otherwise a dead body &c. also would be 
in a position to enjoy pleasures &c. 

Brahmananda proves this by another method. He says 
that the Self is of the nature of the Spirit which is unattached, 
self-luminous and immutable, that for that very reason it is the 
enjoyer as the quality of being the enjoyer is of the nature of 
experience generated from pleasures and pains which are the 
attributes of the Buddhi owing to want of discrimination and 
that experience is undoubtedly real. Be it recollected that 
salvation according to this system consists of the total extinction, 
of Nescience which occurs on the removal of indiscrimination by 
the discriminative knowledge ending with the perfect attainment 
of the states of Samprajnata and Asamprajnata Samadhis. 


This commentator has before proceeding to comment upon 
the next sentence compared the views of all the Astika philosophers 
mentioned upto now and remarked that as amongst those views, 


that of the V ais'eshikas is the worst because they do not believe 
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in the Vedas as a source of proofs, that out of those who believe 
in the Vedas as such the Naiyayihas are on the lowest rung of the 
ladder because they admit that S'rutis like irq' &c. which 
establish that the individual soul is p^i-e and S'rutis like 
&c. are intended to give an idea of the want of distinction between 
the individual soul and Brahma and that S'rutis like 3r^qwc5RfT, 
ul m &c. have the meaning that the universe has been 

created by Brahma, that the Mlmaiisakas have no antipathy 
towards the VedantadarsWa and Prabhakara has even cited in 



The Aupanishadas hold that though 

affected by agency &c. on account of Nescience, it is really without 

any attributes and is of the nature of supreme bliss and 
knowledge alone. 


rile Aupanishadas are the followers of the Upanishad, Vedanta 
or Uttara Mimansa system founded by Badarayana Vyasa. The 
doctrine of that system is expounded in the S'driraha or Brahma 
Siitras which attempt to put in a systematic form the principles un- 
dei lying the Upanishads. As happens in the case of the teachings 
of all the great teachers, diflerences arose between his followers as to 



1. The Yais'eshikas do believe in the validity of the Vedas but they do so 
because they believe that they are of trustworthy authorship and hence in 
their view their authoritativeness is based upon an inference as to the trust- 

worthy character of their author and therefore they are not a separate source 
of proof in their eyes. 
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the right interpretation of some of the Sutras and also as to certain 
Sutras forming or not forming a part of the S'arlraha Sutras. 
In later times Gaudapadacharya, the Guru of Gowindacharya, 
who was the Guru of the Illustrious S'ankaracharya, led the school 


which held that 


doctrine expounded 


the Brahma Sut7 


must be t 
view he e 

Manduky 
which are 


same as that which i 
Drated in his Kdrikds 


Upanishads 
;h appended 


This 

the 


Upanishad is a work in four 
independent of the Upanishad. 


three of 


The doctrine under 


lying the Upanishads according to him is that there is only 
one thing that exists and that is Brahma which is existence, 
knowledge and bliss ( Sat-chit-ananda ), that the world was never 


created and 


be destroyed 


appearences that 


peroieve are of the same nature as those which 


dreams 


that the individual 


has no existence separate from 


of 


Brahma, that there is neither birth nor re-birth, that Brahma 


bound 


no attempt need 


made 


free 


that evil consists 


in believing as true that which is merely illusory and that 


when real knowledg 


the illusion vanishes and 


realizes 


the Great Truth as above- explained and such knowledge arises 


when by Abhy 
becomes steady. 


It 


( mental excercises ) and Y aira 


the mind 


ved for 


pupil 


pil S'anl 


chary 


put this Adwaita doctrine on a more solid basis and 


work it out in all its details by writing commentaries ( Bhdshy 


Upanishads 


Brahma Suti'as and 


the Bhagtoadglta. 
to write Bhashyas 
essential qualificat 

Acharya i. e. the 
Yaishnava followe 


It 


fr 


forth 


those works came to be 
for any one claiming tc 


igarded 


be 


founder of 


new school of Vedanta 


ability 
as the 
as an 

Some 


on 


shnava followers of Badarayana had written commentaries 
the Sutras and BhagawadgUd prior to S'aiikara, the principal 
3 among whom were Bodhayana and Bravidacharya but their 


works are probably lost and therefore the Bhashyas of S'ankara 
the earliest Vedanta works after the Sutras that are now avaik 
His followers who are here referred to as the Aupanislu 


lowers who are here referred to as the Aupanisliadas 
itten several commentaries on his Bhdshya on the Brahma 
and commentaries on commentaries explaining the new 


Sutras and com 

points raised by the followers of the partly or wholly dualistio 
Vaishnava schools of Bamanuja and Madhva founded between 


the twelfth and fourteenth centuries 


Many 


several 
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of the Advvaita school 


independent treatises also. The 

alone has therefore increased to such an extent that a mere 

mention of the 
occupy several 


names of 


books and of their authors would 


pages 


The principal amongst the commentaries 


are Nydyanirnaya of 
of Vachaspati Mis'ra 


Anandag 
( about 


Blidmatl or VdcJiaspatya 


841 A 


D 


who is already 


referred to as the writer of commentaries on works on 


Nyaya 


Mimansa, Samkhya and Yo 




Padmapada 


of 


four pupils of S 


Panchapdclikd of 
acharva whom he 


installed on the GadTs founded by him at S'ringeri, Jagannatlia 
Puri, Dwarka and Badarikas'rama, P ancliapadihlvivarana of Pra- 
kas'atma (1200 A. D,), Tattivadlpana of Akhandananda, Vivara- 
TiaWidvapralids'ikd of Nrisimhas'rama (1 500 A. D.), P anchap ddiha- 
darpana of Amalananda, PanGha 2 xuUkdtihd oiYidy^BagSiva, Viva- 


'anap mmeyasam gi 


of Vidy 


Kalpataru of Amalananda 


and Kcdpatamparimala of Appaya Dikshit (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century A. D.). Amongst the independent treatises those con- 
sidered authoritative are N aislcm'my asiddlii of Sures'waracharya, 
another of the principal pupils of S'ankaracharya, Khandanahha- 

of Shihars'a (1190 A. D.) which has been commented 
by upon by Chitsukha ( thirteenth century A. D. ) and S'ankara 
Misra and Raghunatha, TatttmdlpiJca of Chitsukha which is com- 
mented upon by Pratyagrupa by his Nay anapr asadini y Samks'epa 


A. D. ) Siddhantaled a of 
inchadas'i of Vidyaranya, 


S'drlraJca of Sarvajnatma Muni (900 
Appaya Dikshit, Jlvanmuhtiviveha and P 
Vedantaparihlids'd of Dharmarajadhvarindra (about 1550 A. D. ) 
the commentaries whereon are S'iklidmani bv his son Ramakrishna- 

Lsa. Adwaitasiddlii of 


dhvarindra and Manip 


by A mar ad 


Madhusudana Saraswati which has three commentaries known 
as Gcmdahrahmdnandlya of Brabmananda Saraswati, 
dliyayl and Siddhivydhhyd, Adivaitasiddhisiddhantasara and Veda- 
ntasdra of Sadananda Vyasa, Adwaitahrahmasiddhi of Sadananda 
Yati and BliedadhilAdra of Nrisimhas'rama Muni. 

Although the followers of S^ankara agree in the main theory 
that the Self is neither the doer nor the 
nature of pure existence, knowledge and bliss and that the functions 


enjoyer but is of 


of tbe doer and knower are attributed to it on account of ignoran- 
ce though as a matter of fact they pertain to the products of 
Mdydy and that it realizes its true nature on the rise of right 
knowledge from the principal sentences of the Yedlntas there are 
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differences of opinion between them as to how the pure Spirit 
becomes the embodied soul and as to whether there is only one 
soul or a plurality of them. These will be founded discussed in 
the text of the Sicldhdntahindu at pp. 


3 



The above is only a bird’s-eye-view of the different theorie 
about the nature of the Self that prevailed at the time of S'ankara- 
charya. A complete statement thereof is found in Gaudapadch 

I II. 19-28. Therein the specific names of the schools 
have not been given. For them the inquisitive reader may refer 

to Anandagiri’s CommenUtry on the Bhdshya of S' ankardchdrya 

on the Kdrihds {Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No. X). For 
those that can be believed to have prevailed during the time of 
Vidyaranya who preceded Madhusudana by about a century and 
a half he may refer to Pahchadas'l VI wherein from Verses 58 
to 77 are discussed the different views of philosophers as to what 
the Self is, from Verses 78 to 86 those as to its size and from verses 
87 to 101 those as to whether it is of the nature of the Spirit 
(■^^) or the non-Spirit or both combined 


— In the Self which is the 



( and ) 


whose existence is proved by the notion of the ego. 

For the proof of the existence of the Self one need not turn 
one’s eyes to any external object but should reflect inwardly and 
one would at once be convinced that but for the existence of the 
Self the notion of the ego, of which every human being, howmuch- 


soever ignorant or humble, is fully concious, would not be possible 


at all. 


fs. 



For determining the particular basis 


of the notion of the ego. 

Brahmananda explains this expression as meaning Tor deter- 
mining as distinct from the earth &c., the particular basis of the 
notion of the ego which appears as being identical with the body &c’. 

The Revered Acharya i. e. S'ri S'ankaracharya. 

P. 9. means without a second. 


According to Narayai 

duality which means May 

6 


Tirtha means devoid of 


and 


product 


Brahmananda 
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owing to the purport lying in. the pure Self and so we understand 
that there is the absence of all duality which is different from 
the Self. 


— That which remains over uncontra- 
dicted although all duality is contradicted. 

The underlying idea according to Narayana Tirtha is that 
although by the knowledge of the Self all duality is destroyed 
root and branch, the Self being of the nature of truth its existence 
must be predicated even as the witness of the contradiction. 

— The One, 

Brahmananda commenting on this word raises a question 
whether the idea of oneness, is or is not accompanied by that 
of the negation of twoness or duality and answers it by saying 
that as in the first case there is a contradiction because accompani- 
ment itself means duality and as if that were the case, the 

S'rutis &c. would have to be understood to have been 

intended to convey an idea of the accompaniment of &c. 

which cannot be done, the second is the right interpretation. 
Of course in that case the delusion as to duality would not be 
removed but in order to supply that deficiency the word 
which means ( devoid of attributes ) has been used. In 

support of the use of two distinct words and he says 

that the STuti contains a similar use, the word 

there serving to exclude things of the same class, those 

of a different class and all attributes. - - - 

The view of the Aupanishadas. Ordinarily this 
word means the view of all the followers of Badarayana Vyasa 
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but here it has been used, according to Brahmananda, in the 
sense of those of S'ri S'ankaracharya. 

— The best or most excellent. 

Wli^rfcr — Here the word goes with every 

negative particle. 

In fact as Abhyanhara says sTf jt is one sentence, sTf ?r 

is another and so on . 

^ — One should percieve that there is the 

absence of mutual identification ( which can be expressed ) in 
the form ‘‘that which is the earth is not ‘B, that which is ‘I’ is 
not the earth’'. 

s 

In justifying this remark Abhyankara says that one might 
object that the Charvaka does not experience the body in the 
Self just as a deluded man percieves silver in a mother-of-pearl for 
in that case there would not be the consciousness of the Self at all, 
nor does he experience the Self in the body because in that case 
there would not be the consciousness of the body but what he 
experiences is that there is identity in place of the apparent diffe- 
rence between the body and the Self; that being so, just as in 
order to shake off the delusion as to the existence of silver, it 
is said ‘this is not silver’, it ought, in this case to have been 
said ‘there is not the identity of the two’, why then does the 
Acharya say “I am not the earth &c.” and that in order to remove 
this objection, Madhusudana has made this remark which means 

that neither is any of the earth &c. identical with the Self nor 

✓ 

is the Self identical with any of them. 

wr^ffT — By the disputant or adversary i. e. the Charvaka. 

— Is admitted acknowledged or accepted. 

The root here is % to go with and 3^?. 

✓ 

^srrgr — Combination or union. 

— Owing to admissions, acknowledgment or acceptance. 

The root in this word is TT 13 ; to go with and 3 't. 

— One having limbs; a whole; a substance having 
several constituents. 
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The Cliarvakas do not admit the existence of anything apart 
from the body which can be said to own or possess or to have 
been made np of limbs or parts. 




And owing to the 


possibility of having to admit the existence of a fifth element 
they do not admit that of a connection such as combination &c. 


S 4 

The Charvakas admit the existence of four elements only 
namely, earth, water, light and air. They do not admit that 
of 9Trq>r^ ( space ). If they were to admit that of a connection 
such as combination &c, they would necessarily have to admit 
that of space without which no combination would be possible. 
They do not therefore admit any such connection. 




And owing to the absence of a combinin 
means ( one who brings about a combination ). 

— A combination is not proved. 

According to Narayana Tirtha and Brahmananda a 


( combination 


be of 


aely, (1) complete fusion 


of the elements, or a chemical combination thereof, (2) a 

re resulting in a new product and (3) a similar 
the particles of the elements remain separate. 


mechanical 
mixture in which 
Thereout 


according to 


the theory of 


Charvakas the first 


is not possible because they do not admit the existence of 
separate soul and the last two are not possible because they do ii 


a 


admit 


of 


such as combination &c. The 


othing in their theory which can brin 


a combination which is stated last is common to all the three kinds 
of combination. 


Such being the view ( of the author ). 

— The theory that the body is the Self has 

been refuted by refuting the view that each element is the Self. 

Abhyankaras commentary on the whole of this passage under 
the heading i ^ makes the above point very clear. Ble 

says therein that the Charvakas do not postulate the identity of 
any of the elements with the Self but of the result of their com- 
bination namely , the body but Madhusudana says that for the three 
reasons^ already mentioned, it is not possible that there should be 
a combination thereof according to the doctrine of the Charvakas, 
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whether that combination is assumed to result in an object different 
from the elements in which the original atoms are destroyed 
as in the case of curds formed of milk or in one made up of the 
elements as parts as a cloth from yarn wherein the original atoms 
remain intact and that it is therefore that he has treated each 
element separately. Madlmsudana wants to make out that by 
saying ‘I am not the earth’ &c. the author intended to refute 
the view of the particular schools of philosophers which differed 
from that of the Aupanisliadas. In doing so he meets with 
certain difficulties one of which is that the Charvakas do not say 
that any of the elements is the Self. Still what the author has 
done is to deny that any of them is the Self. In order therefore 
to show that his explanation is consistent with what the author 
has done, he has added this passage the gist of which is that 
the author has done so because in the theory of the Charvakas 
a combination of the elements is not possible for various reasons. 
Whether this explanation is correct or incorrect, I doubt whether 
the attempt to refute in this manner the Charvaka view that 
the body is the Self would be considered successful. Vide, also 

the remarks at 18-19 m^ara. 

P. 10. In the view of the opponents 

advocating that the four elements are the essence. 

means the Charvaka. 

— ^iqjntT ( spacG ) which is believed 

to be of the nature of the absence of a covering ( and ) which is 
( therefore ) steady and unreal, is not the material cause of 
the body. 

Brahmananda explains that in the view of the Charvakas, 
the four elements only constitute the essence and they too are 
transient, because anything that exists must be transient. This 
general proposition is proved thus If a thing is capable of bring- 
ing about a particular result it must be able to do so without delay 
i. e. in a single moment ; if delay takes place then it should 
he inferred that it has not the requisite capacity; further the 
existence of a thing consists of the causing of a particular act 
or a plurality of acts to be done ; this it must accomplish within 
a single moment ; hence all existing things must be transient. 
As for it is non-existent and iToreal because it is not 
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it is not also therefor 


5 


able to cause any act to be clone ; 

but steady ; and though its existence cannot be proved logically 
it is spoken of as existing owing to its being the subject of doubt ; 
the Charvakas therefore admit the existence thereof in the 

of the absence of a covering which is explained by Narayana 


Tirtha as meaning an impediment in the motion of birds 


9 

Abhyankara’s explanation is more explicit. It is that the 
four elements are coverings and that what is spoken of as is 

nothing else but the absence of these coverings ; hence wherever 
there are the four elements cannot exist and therefore 

it cannot be the material cause of the body which having 
existence must have as its material cause a substance or substances 
which has or have a positive existence. 


— However there is its positive existence 

in the view of the author because it is admitted to be a material 
cause &c. of the body. 

The Vedantins believe that the body is a product of the 

quintupling ( ) of the five elements of which is 

the fifth. 

It ( i. e. the view that it is the 
Self) is refuted because it (i. e. BTrqJT^) too is liable to be considered 
to be the Self. 

The argument is that since the Charvakas themselves do 

not admit the positive existence of ^rrqjT^r as an element, it. is 

not possible that they should speak of its being the Self; still 

the author has refuted such a view because he himself does 

admit its existence, it being the material cause of the body in 
his cosmology. 

This is another fly in the ointment. 


^ srrgtM Or it maybe that there is 

the refutation of the theory that the body is the Self upto ^ 

and ^ contains that of the theory that the void is the 
Self, the -word meaning 'the void'. 


For information 






The fact that Madhusudana 


attempts to explain the denial 
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of as tlie Self in an alternative -way shows that he was 

not himself sure as to what the intention of the author must 
have been, 

— Refutation, rejection, repudiation. 

The root here is In which has the same 

meaning the root is 

^?ririTT^5i?r ■RRra': — By the rejection of the elements, 

is made also that of the vital breath and mind which are the 
products of the elements. 

Narayana Tirtha says that the vital breath and the mind 
are admitted to be the products of the elements on account of 
there being the S'ruti men;. 

— Of momentary consciousness which is a 
function of the mind ( i. e. of the view held by the Yogacharas ). 

^ — And (of the soul) different from the 

body as qualifed by the attributes of being the doer, the enjoyer 
&c. ( i. e. of the views of the Jainas, Vais'eshikas, Tarkikas 
and Prabhakaras ). 

The reason why all these views must be held to have been 
refuted by the rejection of the mind is supplied by the next 
sentence. 

— Because in the view of the author, know- 
ledge, desire, happiness &c. are believed to be dependent upon 
the inner organ ( i. e, the mind ) owing to there being the 
Vedic text “(Everything) beginning with the desire, determination 
ScG. is the mind only”. 

All the four commentators have explained this passage and 
their explanations substantially agree. They say that it is 
intelligible that by the rejection of the mind momentary consci- 
ousness should be deemed to have been rejected because it is 
only a function of the mind but what about the views of those 
who believe that the Self is different from the body and the mind? 
The answer is that though they believe the Self to be different 
from the body and the mind, they attribute the qualities of being 
the doer, the enjoyer &c. to it. These in the view of the author 
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are the attributes of the mind. Hence when it is denied that 
the mind is the Self, it must be understood that the denial of 
any of the attributes of the mind being the Self is also implied. 

Abhyankara is of opinion that the reason &c. 

has been stated in order to obviate the following objection What 
is the proof of the mind being the doer and the enjoyer ? On the 
contrary from the fact that man feels 'I am doing this’ it ought 
to be held that the Self is the doer. The answer to it is that 
the above feeling itself is a proof of that fact in this manner 
that what is proved by it is that it is the that is the doer ; 
that T’ is not the Self but the ‘Ego’ - which is but one aspect of 
the mind. To this the objector is imagined to say that in that 
case the T’ in the feelings T know’, ‘I desire’, T am happy’ &c. 
would also be the mind and therefore knowledge, desire, happiness 
&o. would also occur to the mind and the commentator says that 
that is exactly what Madhusudana has said by &c. 

Purushottama in order to strengthen Madhusudana’s argu- 
ment quotes two passages, one from the Bhagawat Purana and 
another from the Brahma Purana ( vide p, and says to the 
objector that even if in the face of these S'ruti and Smriti texts 
you are prepared to hold that the Self must be the doer because 
WQ feel so, then you may as well accept the theory that the 
body is the Self since we also feel ‘’I am fair-looking’, ‘ I am 

fat’, T am going’ &c. 

Abhyankara goes a step further and argues that the objector 
might say that there would not be a contradiction of the Vedio 
text in question if the word is taken by to mean 

but that position cannot be accepted because there is no justification 
for understanding that word in that sense and there would be 
the violation of the rule ^ He further says that 

it should not be argued that even if desire &c. are taken to be 
attributes of the mind the word can be understood by ^^orr to 
mean and that if that is done the text would mean that 

these are attributes of the mind in the sense that they reside there- 
in, and would therefore be describing an existing fact, because in 
that case, it would not be necessary to resort to ^^orr for even 
without it that sense can be made out owing to the identity of an 
attribute and its possessor as in the sentence In further 
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support of the author’s view he quotes the same Puraiia passages 
that Purushottama has quoted. 


— Thereby the fact that all objects 

beginning with the body and ending with the enjoyer only believed 
by diherent opponents (to be the Self) are not the Self is declai'ed, 

The word ^ may have been used with reference to the portion 
of the commentary commenoing from &c. as Naraya^a 

Tirtha and Brahmananda opine or to that 


commencing 


from 


&e. I think the latter view to be correct because the 
former excludes the discussion as to the whereas the 

words in this sentence show that the author intended 

to include it in this remark. 


It will appear on a reference to p, ^ that the classes of 
philosophers whose views were proposed to be refuted were the 
(1) Charvakas, (2) Yogacharas, (8) Madhyamikas (4) Jainas, 
(5) Vaiseshikas, Naiyayikas and Prabhakaras, (6) Bhattas and 
(7) Saihkhyas and Patanjalas. Thereout the different aspects of 
the Charvaka view have been refuted separately. So also is 
the view of the Yogacharas. That of the Madhyamikas can 
be deemed to have been refuted if the word ^3?^ is under- 
stood to mean ‘the void’ as alternatively suggested. Those of 
the remaining philosophers must be deemed to have been 
referred to by the words Puru- 

shottama says that the view of the Jainas is disregarded on 
account of the medium size of the Self. Abhyankara is on the 
other hand of opinion that the Self according to the view 
of the Jainas being subject to growth and destruction and these 
being the natural incidents of the body that view must be deemed 
to have bejen refuted by the refutation of the view that the body 
is the Self. I think that both these opinions are incorrect and 
that the said view is included in the above expression because 
whatever the size of their Self, it is different from the body and 
is the doer of actions and in the previous statement of the 
different views Madhusudana has mentioned the Jaina view by 
its distinctive feature and here too he has repeated 

that expression for including all the views not expressly refuted 
previously. Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and Abhyankara 
agree that the Samkhya view must be deemed to have been 

7 
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refuted by the refutation of the view that the mind is the Self 
because according to the Vedanta theory pleasures and pains 
affect the mind not the Self. Abhyankara further thinks that 
the views of the Bhattas and Patanjalas must also be deemed 
to have been similarly refuted and I think he is right because 
the Patanjalas have been bracketted with the Sanikliyas by 
Madhustidana himself in the previous statement and the Self of the 
Bhattas too is nothing else but the mind. 

4 

cm— Therefore. 

Ordinarily would mean therein’ but here that meaning 
does not suit the context. 

Owing to uncertainty or absence of permanence, 
which is found in some other editions has also the 

same meaning. 

or means certainty, permanence or stea- 

diness and srg; is a negative particle. 

— Owing to being variable or changing. 

Anything that does not retain the same nature at all times, 
past, present and future and at all places is called a The 

body, senses &g. are such because they are subject to growth and 
decay. Even according to the modern science they undergo 
partial changes at every moment and all their atoms are completely 
changed within a period of seven years. 

Owing to being destructible. 

Ncarayana Tirtha and Brahmananda derive the word 
thus : — ?r and say that it is 

different from and or 

V 

From 3ncT{5Tf to the end of the passage 

Madhustidana proves that the body, senses &c. are non-selfs and 
indescribable substances having only an imaginary existence. 

— The Self being unlimited by space 

and time. 

This supplies the reason for the next proposition namely, 

The argument therefore so far is this 
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It being impossible to know ( its ) 
destruction and previous non-existenee. 

means destruction as of a pot after it is broken. There- 
after it ceases to exist as a pot. 


STTJmra is non-existence before production. A pot or chair 
or table or anything that is made at a particular time, cannot 
be said to have been in existence before production. Hence each 
such thing has a previous non-existence. It cannot be said of 

the Self that it is destroyed or that there ever was a time when 
it did not exist. 


Cf. 

3T5ft giTToft ii 

(5P3. 

^ m 5F:^TT%?rT?T vri^crr gr ?r \ 



This statement supplies the reason why it is impossible to 
know the destructibility and previous non-existence of the Self, 


In order to know something, there must be a knower. None 
of the things other than the Self can be a knower because 
they are not self-luminous but depend upon the Self itself for 
their illumination. 


=grc?T?srrvrr^Ri:— That which may be different from it 
not being the Self. 

This is stated in order to obviate the objection that if no 
non-Self can cognize the destruction and previous non-existence 
of the Self let there be another Self to do so. But that is not 
possible as the Self being one only everything different from 
it is a non-Self. 
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— Ifc being possible to explain 

the phenomena by admitting a difference between the inner organs 

on which depend pleasures, pains &c. even though the Self 
be one. 


This remark is added in order to obviate the objection that 
one must admit a plurality of seifs because the pleasures, pains 
and other experiences of one individual remain a sealed book to 
others unless communicated or objectively percieved. 

Here ends the reasoning as to why there can be no separate 
knower of the Self’s destruction and previous non-existence, 

9^ ^rvrr^^oir -There being a contradiction in the 

cognition of one’s own absence by oneself. 

By this statement Madhusudana answers the objection that 
the Self may itself know its destruction &c. 

It is quite obvious that there is an apparent contradiction 
in saying that one may know one’s own destruction and previous 
non-existence. 

SErrifTvrrsTT?!; — There being the non-existence of the 

knower at the time when the thing to be knowm exists and the 
absence of the thing to be known when there is the existence 
of the knower. 

This explains the contradiction above-referred to, 

— And owing to the possibility of the 
destruction of that which may have been done and the accrual 
of that which may not have been done. 


This show 


possibility of 


being 


and 


non-existence of 


Self 


The 


destruction 
ices stated 


would 


if 


believed 


t the Self is destroyed and 
exist. Bor if it is believed 
would be destruction along 
with it of all actions which have not borne fruit and if it is believed 

was a time when it did not exist then immediately 

actions not previously 


that there was a time when it did 
that the Self is destroyed then tin 


that 


birth, it would he enjoying the fruits of 


done 


enjoyed by 


Brahmananda anticipating 


argument that the fruits 


son are 


of actions done by his father says 


for such a belief there is no valid 
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Summary — The Self is unlimited by space and time. What- 
ever is limited by them is therefore a non-Self like a pot. One 
of the reasons why the Self is unlimited by them is that it is 
impossible to know its destruction or previous non-existence. The 
impossibility can be proved thus ; — The destruction or previous 
non-existence could be known either by something else than the Self 
or by the Self itself. In the first case, the extraneous thing may 
be either an inert substance like the mind or another self-luminous 
entity like the Self. Of these, the first cannot be the knower 
because it is inert. The existence of another Self is not possible 
because the Self is only one and indivisible. It is not necessary to 
predicate the existence of a plurality of seifs because it is possible 
to explain the phenomenal existence of separate individuals 
by admitting the oneness of the Self and the plurality of the 
mind which is the cause of the feelings of pleasure, pain, 
individual consciousness &:c. In the second case, there arises 
a contradiction because when there is the kno'wer, the thing to be 
known may be absent and when the latter is present, the former 
may not be. Moreover, if it is believed that the Self is liable to 
destruction and that there was a time when it did not exist, then 
there is the possibility of the destruction of actions done and 
the enjoyment of the fruits of others not done. 

— Moreover, in asmuch as 
the Self which is of the nature of existence follows everywhere 
there is not the possibility of its absolute non-existence. 


So far the unlimitedness of the Self by time only had been 
proved. Now begins the proof of its being unlimited by space. 
If it were limited, its absolute non existence and relative non- 
existence would be possible. In this sentence it is shown why 
its absolute non-existence is not possible. It is easily intelligible 
that if the Self is of the nature of existence, then its absolute 


non-existence would not be possible, 


it being 


present in every 


object in one form or another and at every place. 


— ( And ) owing to duality 

being unreal its existence is proved only on being identified with 
the Sat which is its substratum. It is therefore superimposed 
(on the Self) like silver on a mother-of-pearl. Hence it is 
impossible that there should be an absence of its identity witli 
it ( i, e. the Self ). 
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— Unreality, 

Duality meaning thereby the phenomenal 
not real but it is not therefore false i. e. 


Id is unreal 


1 . e. 

indescribable 


not existing 


but 


neither true 


false as will be explained 


on. 


Owing to this nature, 


apart from the Self 


but owes its very 


to its 


mposition i. e. 


mistaken 


identification with the Self as that of silver with a mother-of-pearl. 
Such being the case, it is impossible to predicate its absence of 

identifacation with the Self. 


is the same as or Just as we 

distinguish a cloth from a pot, a table from a carpet &c. we 
cannot distinguish any object whatever from the Self for the 
reason stated. 


— Hence the Self is not the counter-part 

of non-existence. 

sTvrrsr ( non-existence ) can be of four sorts, namely (1) 

( non-existence after destruction as of a pot after being broken ) ; 
(2) SfTJTVTR ( non-existence previous to coming into existence as 
of a pot before being made ), (3) ( absolute non-existence 

as of a pot &c. on the bare ground) and (4) or 

( absence of identity or mutual identification as of a pot where 
there is something other than it ). None of these kinds of 
non-existence can be predicated of the Self. It is not therefore 
the counter-part of non-existence i. e. to say that it is above the 
limitations of time and space. 

^iT^^^rT^sfi—Tlie body senses &c. are the counter- 
part of non-existence. 
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Although the Self is without a second. 

^Ft#=^?fr^rsi%?rTS5;f5’T^r siT^t^?fr?Tr gist of 

the author’s view is that they are themselves indescribables 
brought into existence by Nescience which is indescribable. 

The body &c. are said to be indescribable because it cannot 
be denied that all men feel that they have bodies &c. and all our 
worldly intercourse proceeds on the assumption that they do exist 
and yet when we try to analyse the ideas about them philosophi- 
cally we find that we feel their existence only because we cannot 
rise above the veil of Nescience which obscures our inner vision. 
That Nescience too is said to be of the same nature because 
although we find that it exists and is beginningless it is capable 
of being eradicated by the knowledge of the true nature of the 
Self and so there does come a time when it does not exist. 




NOTES, 



— This compound has not been solved by any of the 
commentators except Narayana Tirtha, He solves it as 
]^j and explains the word to mean !^rqT?i7%;T, ''5%^ to mean 

9??riqR'n3TfrTii^^vr and to mean According to him 

therefore the compound must be understood to mean '‘The one 
whose existence is determined by the unique experience of deep 
sleep.” I think an alternative solution is possible and that is 

^ In that case the compound would mean “The one who 

is proved by the state of deep sleep,” 


The self being the witness of the state 

of deep sleep, there is not its absence in that state. 



TfTfjfTR * — Although the knower, the means 

of knowledge, knowledge itself and the thing to be known may 

vary ( at difierent times ), the one who witnesses their existence 
and non-existence does not vary at all the three times. 
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¥!T^, Trr^r, and are other words for 5r?Trarj arffroi, 
and ST^q' which are explained hereinbelow. 

It is possible that these may vary with the nature of every 
kind of knowledge but the Self which is present at all times and is 
therefore the witness of their existence and non-existence does not 
vary at any time. It is a constant entity at all times, otherwise 
it would be impossible to know whether they , exist or not. 

The times referred to here are those of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping. 


The answer to the above objection may be summed up thus:— 
No, you are not right because the Self is present in the state of deep 
sleep also as the witness of the state of ignorance, it being in- 
explicable how otherwise the recollection you speak of would arise. 
You might say that when there is no knower, thing to be known 
&c. in that state, it is not possible that the Self as a witness should 
be there but that is not true because according to us the Self is a 
witness not only of their existence but of their non-existence as well 
in all the three states to which living beings are subject. 

sr^TTST^r: sTTTTrrr 5T — The knower who is the 

support of knowledge and is himself the doer, the enjoyer and the 
illuminator of everything being common to himself and other 
extraneous objects like a lamp, is not in need of a witness like 
a pot &c. 


A. STwr is that by which a thing becomes known exactly 


and hence it means i 
thing is called a smig 


ght 


knowledge. 


The person who knows 


by which it is known a the 


of knowledge a m nt w , and the thing to be known a 


They 


5 sometimes referred to succinctly as qruj, and 

the preceding passage of the commentary. 


Knowledge itself is dependent upon the knower for if there 
were no knower there W'ould be no knowledge, though the thing 
may be in existence. 


According to Narayana Tirtha this kind of objection is 

raised by the Tarkikas and Prabhakaras. Brahmananda ascribes 

it to the latter only and Abbyankara to the Vais'eshikas only. 

8 
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Since their view of the nature of the Self is the same, I think 


this is an objection which 
view is that since the Self 


would be raised by 


Their 


knows itself but 


comes in contact with it just as a lamp illumines itself and the 
objects within the orbit of its rays, there is no necessity in its case 
to assume the existence of a separate witness i. e. a knower thereof 


as 


in that of a pot &c. 


Hence even if it is believed that 


the experience of bliss in the state of deep sleep there 


necessity to assume the existence of a Self apart from the knower who 
is also the actor and enjoyer. The difference between this view 
and that of the Yedantins is that in the former, knowledge is an 


attribute of the Self pure and simpl 
of the Self limited by the inner 
former the mind is only an auxili 


while 


by the inner organ or mind. 
Lily an auxiliary of the Self 


the latter it is that 
ind. Hence in the 
Self in the act of 


knowledge and the Self is the principal actor and enjoyer and 
in the latter the mind is in fact the principal actor and enjoyer 
and owes its powers to the reflection therein of the complacent_S.elf 
with which it is identified but the Self believes itself to be tlie doer 
and enjoyer through ignorance. 

5T, — No; (your Self) being liable 

to changes it is impossible that it should be the witness of its 
own changes. 

This is a reply to the above objection. 


The Self being in the opinion of the opponents, possessed of 
attributes such as doership ko. it naturally follows that it is 
liable to changes. Hence though their Self is the common 
illuminator of itself and other objects it is not fit to be the witness 
of the changes that take place in it. 


It has been argued as against this that just as a lamp does 
not require anything else to make its presence felt so the Self also 
should not. This is answered by saying which 

means that that which is an object of perception is not the. 
perciever ( in ordinary experience ). That is so because whatever 



and inert and such a thing cannot be the perciever. In fact the 
Self is according to the view of the Vais'eshikas, Naiyayikas 


and Prabhakaras ( vide p, c ). 
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— The knower being* an object of per- 
ception owing to its being a product. 

* 

It might be argued as against the above reply that when 
knowledge arises the Self identifies itself with the knower and 
says ‘I know’ and so it is false that it becomes an object of 
perception. To this Madhusudana replies that it becomes an 
object of perception because it becomes transformed. 

Abhyankara while commenting on this passage says that 
since knowledge means the assumption by the knower of the 
form of the object to be known, if the Self is itself the knower, 
then it is liable to changes with every act of knowledge and that 
if it is argued as against that that is not the view held by the 
Vais'eshikas and others of the nature of knowledge and that 
according to them knowledge is a specific attribute arising in the 
Self on account of a connection being formed between an object 
and an organ of sense, it can still be proved that the Self is liable 
to transformation because according to those 
Self is at one time devoid of attributes and at another time 
possessed of them and that means that transformations do take 
place in it from time to time. 

— The one who is immutable is ( there- 
fore ) the witness of everything. 

has been explained by Narayana Tirtha here^ to mean 
“of that which stands as the substratum of the phenomena^’ 
JT'Tirsf^iTcnTr and in another place® to mean “remaining 

like an anvil or immutable” 

Although the senses of the word in these explanations 
differ the underlying idea is the same in both. Brahmananda 
does not give its derivation but gives its meaning as that which 
is different from that which becomes transformed into a substance 
having power similar to itself e. g. gold which is transformed into 
an ornament or the Prakriti in Saihkhya philosophy which 
becomes transformed into Mahat &c. The Self is like the anvil 
of the goldsmith 

according to him too the meaning is immutable. 


or the Purusha of the Samkhyas. Hence 



1 . Kds’i Sanskrit Series No, 65 2'>, 
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Cf. also 

(vr. iift. ^'<5 ). 

(If^. 


That meaning fits in also with the context. F or, the objector had 
said that since the Self could illumine both itself and the objects around 
it and was itself the doer and enjoyer there was no necessity to assume 
the existence of a separate witness and this was replied to by saying 
that since the Self is liable to changes it is itself an object of perception 
and therefore cannot be the perciever of its own changes and that 
therefore the one who is immutable is alone the witness of everything. 

P. 13. — Is respected or honoured, or recieved respectfully. 

The root is f with to honour or respect, or to take or 
recieve respectfully. 


Owing to its not 


having been proved by any 


LS of proof. 

The objection ?f3, ^2^ &e. has been 


get an oppoi 


sho 


lV. 


the 


iserted in order to 
of an independent 


absolute witness is borne out by the Upanished texts which follow. 


— Shines, appear 


or becomes manifest after i. e. is 


dependent for manifestation upon 


here is to shine, appear or become manifest 


The 


the prefix which 


ding to Naray 


Tirtha means 


and according to Abhyankara 


— By ( its ) light. 

The word f. means light, lustre, splendour or glory and 
also a reflection or an image. 

(from the same root as sT^vrrf^ with the prefix f^) 
means shines, appears or becomes manifest. Narayana Tirtha 
explains it as wsjsEt 
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slisrc*^. — The seer of the sight. 

ds here means manifestation or sense-perception generally and 
SST means the one to whom the senses owe their powers. 

5T — -Thou eouldst not see. 

Purushottama reads which is a potential third person 

singular. The text in that case can be translated as “One could 
not see the seer of the sight'’. 

-By the Vedantas which constitute the king 

of proofs. 

According to the followers of the Upanishad school there are 
six means of proof namely^ (direct perception by any of 

the organs of sense), (inference), (analogy) 

( revelation ) srsfilfR ( inference drawn from circumstances or im- 
plication ) and 3?3T55flvT ( non-perception ). ( revelation ) consists 

of the Vedas which include Saiiihitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
U panishads. The Mimansakas too admit the validity of all these 
means but while they value the contents of the Samhitas more 
than the other parts of the Vedas, the Aupanishadas lay greater 
emphasis on those of the Upanishacls which are called the 
Vedantas. That is the reason why they are here called sTmornsi. 

— (Owing to its) having been consecrated or installed. 

The root therein is with the prefix sTf^r, 

NarayanaTirtha explains it as ^r%r^T%T%: 

Brahmananda gives the same explanation but substitutes the 
expression by and adds that though the 

word is used in ordinary parlance to denote one who having 

known a fact narrates it as it may have occurred, it is used with 
reference to the Self owing to the Vedic texts &c. 

in a secondary sense which is based upon a resemblance between 
the primary and secondary senses. The resemblance in this ease is 
that just as a sthiut i. e. a man who has witnessed a particular oecii- 
rance inspires several persons who are swayed by passions to adopt 
good or bad conduct towards others, so the Self too inspires the 
changino’ substances such as the mind &c. to have intercourse with 

o D 

the i. e. the Abhyankara on the other hand explains 

away this contradiction by saying that the statement ofYajiiavalkya 
in his Smriti (II. 69 ) that ^witnesses ought to he men devoted to 
the performance of acts prescribed by the Vedas and Smritis relates 
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to worldly intercourse while the V edas which constitute the highest 
authority lay down that the Self is the witness of all and that the 
word has been used by Yajnavalkya in the next verse in the 
sense of dishonest men while that word is used in the U panishads 
in the sense of ‘immobile’ and quotes the following passages from 
the Amara Kosha and Medini Kosha: — 




f ^ ^T#f I 


(sT. epf.) 




I think any of the explanations given by Narayana Tirtha and 
Brahmananda is more acceptable than that given by Abhyankara. 

— The net of Indra; hence, jugglery or a trick. 

The word here means the Supreme Lord. 

— Those on which right knowledge depends and 

which are not immutable. 

For the derivations and meanings of the word ^3^ vide 
pj). 59-60 supra. 


Being but a frolic of Nescience 



The word is derived from 


with meaning 


to shine, flash, become manifest, sport, amuse, frolic about 
sportively, move about, dart or shoot forth &o. 


The idea is that just as a dream 


the result of Nescience, so 


world experienced in a state of wakefulness 


— The visible world. 

The root has here the sense of not merely to see but to 
percieve by any of the organs of sense. 

— Because it ( i. e. the inner organ ) is capable 
of reflecting the Spirit. 

The previous expression supplies the reason 

for saying that it is capable of reflecting the Spirit. 

— Or owing to the superimposition of its identity 

with the Spirit. 


Owing to the juxtaposition of the Self with the inner organ 
each becomes mistakenly identified with the other. This is called 

Since the inner organ becomes identified with the Spirit, 
it becomes the means of arriving at right knowledge. 
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P 14 . 515 ^ — It has been said above that 

the inner organ becomes the support of right knowledge because 
the Spirit is reflected therein as in a mirror &c. owing to its being 
pure or because there occurs the superimposition of its identity 
with the Spirit. So this objection has been raised that the Spirit 
being without form and without limbs, cannot be reflected. 


The reasoning underly 


the proposition that a 


thing 


form and without limbs cannot be reflected, according 


Narayana Tirtl 


this : 


The delusion ‘My face is inside the 


mirror’, which consists of a belief in the existence of the disc 
object before one, arises on account of the faults of non-per 
&c. of the face on the neck through the eves by means of the 


rays which are se 
object in front of 


back owing 


their being obstructed by 


there the eyes 


for 


the disc are 


dependent upon forms, and the quality of the object being in c 
front is dependent upon one’s having limbs ; both these qualities 




the Self : hence it cannot be reflected 


word is used k 


The reader 


understand now why 


means being of various sorts. 





A 





According to Narayana Tirtha and Abhyankara who out of 
the four commentators explain this passage, the of a 
is its redness which is a property. This has no form because 
properties have no properties and no limbs because a property does 
not possess the quality of being a substance. Still it is this redness 
not the flow^er -which is seen reflected in a ( quartz ), that is 

to say, that it is seen as having gone inside the object in front of it. 
Such being the case the change that takes place is not in the object 
itself but in the object as it is found inside the 


The same is the case with sound which having no form and 
no limbs is found reflected when it is obstructed by some hollow- 
structure as a dome. 


— There seems to be no dis- 
tinction between them and the uniYersally-accepted reflection, 
namely, that of the face in the mirror. 

^ — Now the author goes further and says 
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that it is not an invariable rule that it is only an object of sense- 
perception that is reflected and gives the instance of ( sky ) 

being reflected in water. 

sT?w — It is our common experience that al- 

though the water of a tank or river is shallow the sky is 
reflected therein and that reflection appears to be very deep. 
This experience arises although the sky is not capable of being 
percieved by the senses. 

— To the above an objection is raised 
that if as you say the object to be reflected need not be percepti- 
ble by the senses then a blind man ought to see the reflection of the 
sky. The answer is that it is impossible because what is reflected 
is the sky together with its appearance and the latter s portion in 
the reflection does stand in need of ocular vision for its perception. 

means an appearance. In the case of it means the 
phenomenon of the sky which owing to its peculiarity enables 
us to distinguish it from those of the other elements such as 

the earth &c. 

— The presence or absence of the eye wherever 
there is the presence or absence of the object. 

The above reason also explains why it is said that the delusion 
that the sky is blue arises only when the eye comes in contact 
with the object and not otherwise because there too the subtratum 
is the sky together with the appearance. 

The reflection of an object of sight. 

The conclusion drawn from the above reasoning is that what 

stands in need of a form is the reflection of only an object of sight 
not that of any other object. 

Abbyankara’s commentary on these two passages is very lucid 
and elaborate, 

— The above reasoning only 

establishes the possibility of the Self being reflected. But that is 
not sufficient to convince one that it is reflected. This objection 
is therefore raised in order to mention the Vedic texts which go to 
prove that it is reflected. 

— According to Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and 
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Abhyankara this word here means the mind by the help whereof 
the Self becomes conscious of itself. 

— Of the nature of a reflection. 

The meaning of the first portion of the text is that the Self 
becomes reflected in several minds. 

— In order to give it currency as ‘I.’ 

— ^By means of the reflection ( contained therein ). 

— In one way. 

— Like the moon in water. 

Just as the moon appears sometimes as one sometimes as 
many when reflected in water so does the Self when reflected in 
Nescience. 

The preceding line of this verse is: — 

— This expression refers to similar other texts one 
of which is the following ; — 

^qrf^JTT II 

It is found quoted by Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda .and 
Purushottama. 

— Here i- e. in Brahma down to a plant which has not a 
decided stem i, e. the smallest object having any sign of life. 

P. 15, ordinarily means a boundary but here 

it means the suture of the skull i. e. the line in the middle of the 
skull dividing it into two parts. 

srgjrrf^ci; — E ntered . 

Narayana Tirtha explains it as 

— A Vedic text which speaks of the entering of 
Brahma ( in the body ). 

sTrqsiT^qqf^: — Inference from circumstances. 

This is the same as which is believed to be a separate 

means of proof by the Mimansakas and V edantins. The stock- 

illustration thereof is ^ Si- As Devadatta is 

seen to be fat it is assumed that he must be eating some food at 

9 
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some time. But it is said that he docs not eat any at daytime. 
Hence the natural inference drawn from his fatness is that he must 

be eating some food at nighttime. 

Similarly there are certain Vedic texts 


say 


Brahma 
t of the 


entered the human 
nature as Brahma 


of its nature be said 


body. But the soul of 
and the latter cannot 
lything. At the same 


time the existence of Brahma in the body is proved by self 
sciousness and by the fact that the body being mundane must ] 
derived its life from Brahma. It is therefore inferred that > 


poken of as having entered the body 


be 


pure 


Brahma but 


reflection in the human mind or that when it is 


said that Brahma 


entered the body, what is meant is that it 


is reflected therein. The latter is the explanation given by 
Narayana Tirtha. 


Ido 


think 


reflected’ is not ‘to enter’ and believe 
that what enters is the corj 

of the sun in water which is referred t 
18 which is quoted further up to 


pond in 
in Br£ 


ble because ‘to be 
other explanation 
g to the reflection 

ihma Sutra III, 2. 


illustrate the theory is the 


preferabl 


This is the referred to above. 


srr^r^T 


The meaning of this Sutra is that the individual 


soul is only a reflection of, not a reality separate from, Brahma. 

3T?r ’itqTrr — Hence it is that it is compared to the 

reflection of the sun in water &c. 

Purushottama explains this Sutra very clearly ( Vide p. 
S'ankara’s Bhashya on the previous and this Siitra^ may also be 
read for a thorough grasp of their meanings and the theory 
underlying them. 





P. 16 


The Sutras of the Great sage (Badarayana ). 
Havins: established the view that the Self 


reflected the author now proceeds 
reflection. 


xpl 


the 


of the 


The Vedaiitins referred to here are the follower 


of the authors of and 


Muni who lived about 900 A. D. and the 


The first was Sarvajnatma 


Prakas'atma 




1. Srahamuira-bhashya, if, P, edition pp, and 710. 



KOTES, 


G7 


Muni who flourished about 1200 A. D. They believe that the 
reflection is a reality because what appears as a reflection is nothing 
else but the disc itself appearing as contained in the reflecting 
object owing to the latter’s proximity. 


— "Those referred to here are the followers of Sure- 
s'waracharya the author of the famous Varttika on S'ankarats 
Bhashya on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. His view is that the 
reflection is similar to the disc but difterent from it and unreal in the 
sense that it has no existence of its own but only appears tempo- 
rarily like a mirage on account of the juxtaposition of another 
object with the disc. 


The first class of Vedantins believes that the mirror &c. possess 
the power of giving rise to the belief that the same disc has gone 
inside them and appears as another. The latter class believes that 
the mirror &c, have the power of giving rise to the belief that 
another disc similar to the orginal one has come into existence inside 
them. It will appear from this that the difference between them 
lies only in explaining the occurrence of the phenomena not in its 
nature. According to both the mind acquires the power of know- 
ledge on account of the reflection of the Self therein just as the 
water in which the sun’s rays are reflected acquires the power of 
illumination. The theory of the former is known as the 
because therein the reflection is the itself appearing in the 
object opposite to it while that of the latter is known as the 
because in it the reflection is not a reality but a chimera. 

# 

— That is another matter. 

— The quality of being possessed of characteristics 
clifl’erent from those of the non-spirit. 


What is meant here is that the fact that this reflection 
partakes of a nature akin to that of the Spirit rather than the non- 
spirit is proved by Vedic texts such as ^ &c. and by the 

consciousness “1 am a thinking being”. 


Abhyankara says that this expression has been used here 


According 


to the 


purposely in order to cover both the views. 

the individual soul is the Spirit itself and is therefore 
possessed of characteristics different from that of the non-spirit. 
According to the stt^t^^it^’s it is different from the Spirit but at 
the same time it is not a non-spirit but is different from that too, 
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.Hence the above expression is applicable to the individual soul as 
understood bj both the classes of philosophers. 

ci^rrfc^r^ — The author here winds up the argument, 

that the inner organ becomes the knower owing to the reflection 
of the Self therein and the superimposition of the latter on it, 
which was commenced at p. 

— Verily, superimposition itself is not 

established. 

The author no'w begins to explain the theory of superimposition 
which is one of the most important portions of the Adwaita 
doctrine. Superimposition means mistaking one thing as another 
previously experienced at some other time. Thus when a rope is 
mistaken to be a snake there is the superimposition of the latter 
upon the former. This kind of mistake arises owing to darkness or 
want of sufflcient light. Similarly the body, senses and mind are 
through ignorance mistaken to be the Self. 

— Owing to its being always 
manifest without any general or special characteristics. 

has been explained by the commentators 
Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and Purushottama as 

HWTf ^qr ‘■qwf When an object becomes manifest 

completely it appears distinctly as that particular object ( f^fipqc^q ) . 
When it becomes manifest only partially it appears as some object 

Thus a mother-of-pearl appears as such when it 
is sufficiently near and in broad daylight but when it is distant or 
when the necessary amount of light is wanting, it appears as 
some glittering substance. In the latter case only there is the 
possibility of its being mistaken for silver on account of its 
-similarity with it. Brahma is devoid of both these characteristics 
because it is eternal and self-resplendent and not an object of 
sense-perception. 

— Being devoid of similarity &c. 

Brahma being without a second, it can have no similarity of 
any sort with anything else. 

The objection is that Brahma cannot be the 
substratum of the superimposition of non-selfs as a mother-of-pearl 

becomes that of the superimposition of silver because it becomes 
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always manifest without any general or special characteristics and 
is devoid of similarity &c. with anything. 

— It being admitted to be unreal. 

An unreal object cannot be the substratum of the superim- 
position of another object because what is itself unreal cannot give 
rise to another unreaIit 3 ^ There can be no doubt as to that for if 
an unreal object is believed to be a substratum, there would be no 
distinction between the Vedanta and Madhyamika doctrines. 

^ here means sr^roFR:. 

If it is believed to be a reality then duality would never come 
to an end and there would be no possibility of deliverance from 
bondage. 

51^ — This supplies the reason for the first 

portion of the preceding statement that if the non-self is believed to 
be a reality then duality would never come to an end. 

The characteristio of a thing being real is that it should remain 
at all the three times, past, present and future. Hence the 
remark 

To this the objector is imagined to reply that a pot though 
real is destroyed when struck with a stick or hammer. To obviate 
this objection it is added which means that even if 

reality is found to be liable to be destroyed it cannot at least be 
destroyed by the knowledge of the substratum. In the case of the 
reading being accepted as is done in the text the meaning 

would be that even if reality is found liable to be destroyed, it 
cannot at least be destroyed by the knowledge of the delusion i, <?. 
by the knowledge that one was deluded. 

— The knot of the heart i. e. the ignorance which has 
become rooted like a knot of the mistaken identification of the ego 

with the Spirit. 

— Is broken. 

By the breaking of the knot of the heart is meant the complete 
destruction of the of ?TTqr and the partial one of its 

to such an extent that only so much of it is left as is 

necessary for the enjoyment of the remaining stock of 

1. TMs is the reading adopted by Narayana Tirtha, Brahuianada and 
Abhyankara, 
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spmfSr — By the word are to be understood all the 

good and bad only. 

O 

ss — Here means TTr^r?;: means that 

compared with whom even the i. e. the Supreme Being 
is inferior. 

The Supreme Being is said to be inferior to Bramha because 
according to the Vedanta doctrine as will be explained in the text 
itself later on He is the reflection of Bramha in the of wqr 
which is 

In this Vedic text this word stands for Nescience which 
is of the nature of darkness. 


ordinarily means a way but it also means final 
emancipation and that is its meaning applicable here. 

of this portion of the text is that there is no 


The meaning of this portion of the text is that there i 
■ road to final emancipation ( except knowledge of Brahma 


other road 


■This word 


in this text as 


d 


in the preceding one. 

— The phenomena or phenomenal world. 

— Mark the distinction between this verb and the 
preceding one which is 

The author says that the texts themselves distinctly speak of 
the cessation of ail phenomena but by doing so they also suggest 


that it is unreal. 



Here the word excludes the possibility of 

, that of another comprised therein. 



another of the same 
such as an attribute, and that of another of a different class. 

This is the description of mentioned in the preceding portion 
of the text namely, ^rT^dtcj;. 

— Other (things) than this ( ^. e. the Self) is 
afflicted ( with misery ) or perishable. 

In this (i. e. Brahma) there is no diversity 


?rRTf% 


whatever, 


®r4r^ — The teacher who says this had previously 

said that Brahma had two aspects, one tangible & the other 

intangible &e. “Now then” says he “I speak of this {'L e, the 
pure unqualified Brahma ) as ^‘not this” “not this”, 




These four texts beginniug with lay clown dis- 

tinctly that the phenomena i. e. duality is unreal. 

— The unreality of the phenomena can 

be established not only by the help of the above Vedic texts but also 
by reasoning based on its being an object of perception, 

— According to the the 

existence of a non-self can be established only on the basis of the 
superimposition of the Self thereon. Hence that superimpositioii 
must be a fact. 


^ — Here by the word 3r?iU5FrH: are to be 

understood the primeval ignorance called Nescience, the inner organ 
&c. If these are believed to have been superimposed, it means 
that there are similarity and other faults in the Self for without 
them superimposition is not possible. Hence in order to avoid 
that you have to believe in another superimposition of a non-self. 
This would launch jmu in the fault of self-dependence (5fiRUT?T?r ) 
for in order to establish one superimposition of a non-self you 
have to believe in another. Again in imagining the existence of 
another, each is made to stand in need of another and so there 
occurs the fault of mutual dependence ( ). This latter 

non-self again being in the same position as the former, you have 
to assume the supereimposition of a third non-self. Hence there 
arises the fault of endlessness ( ). 


— This refers to the faults above-mentioned 
The is supposed to say that 


there is 


for 


dual supposition, namely, whether the Self is superimposed upon 


the 


seifs 


because both the kinds of 


being 


the result of Nescience 


tion are possible owing to their 
The objector therefore remarks that by the above reasoning the 
possibility of both the kinds is removed. Then he goes further and 
remarks that the very existence of Nescience in the Self which 
is self-resplendent is not possible and proceeds to establish that. 


P. 17. 51 


There is no room for the 


This is easily intelligible since 

is of the nature of darkness and of that cf light and both of 
them cannot be present at the same time and place, 

g?jT^«-i..por or because. 
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— If Nescience is superimposed, it means 

that Bramha is affected by the faults of similarity &c. If to avoid 
that, another superimposition of Nescience is assumed then there 
occurs (fault of self-dependence) and each superimposi- 

tion being. dependent upon the other there also occurs 
(fault of mutual dependence) and then 3Tqi=r^:rr ( endlessness) as 
shown above ( vide p. 71 supra ). 


.*~“In the latter case i. e. if Nescienc 


IS 


not believed to have been superimposed then it would be impossible 
to eradicate it like Brahma owing to permanence and so final 
absolution would not be possible. 


5T If every thing is taken to be the outcome 

of superimposition it would not be possible to distinguish between 
delusion and right knowledge. 




^ — The contradiction is apparent because 

a knower has a subjective existence while the means of knowledge, 
the thing to be known and the act of knowledge have objective exis- 
tence and the latter three also have some distinguishing features 
which are an obstacle to the belief that they are identical in essence. 

^ If on the other hand it is believed 

that there is no contradiction then there is the possibility of the 
view of the Bauddhas stepping in because they say that the Self 
which is of the nature of ( temporary consciousness ) itself 

becomes the knower, thing to be knoAvn etc. 


The whole of this passage commencing from &c. sets 

forth the various logical objections to the theory of which is 

resorted by the sr'lg'^r^’s to make the existence of one Brahma 
without a second consistent with that of the phenomenal world. 

Simmarij— It had been said above ( p. ? ^ ) that the mind 
becomes the support of right knowledge owing to its taking a reflec- 
tion of the Spirit or owing its being identified with it. To this ail 
objection was raised that the Self could not be reflected. This was 
answered by giving instances of the reflections of colour and sound. 
Then the fact of the Self being actually reflected was proved by 
citing several Vedic texts saying that Brahma or the Self was the 
only reality and the discussion was ivoitnd up by saying 
etc. {p. H ). 



NOTES. 




It may be remarked that at j?. %\ the two ideas of the Self 
being reflected in the mind and of there being the superimposition, 
of the identity of the mind with the Self were stated distinctly as 
affording alternative explanations of the mind being the support of 
right knowledge or the kno^ver. At p. the two ideas were mixed 
together in saying that the inner organ or mind becomes the knower 

4 

through the superimposition of the reflection ( on the Self). 


Having done so the author anticipates an objection which is in 
substance this:— -The fact of superimposition itself is not established 
for it may be either of the non-selfs on the Self or vice versa ; thereout 

the first is not possible because the Self being ever resplendent and 
devoid of similarity with the non-selfs cannot be the substratum 

nor is the second for the non-selfs are admitted to be unreal sub- 
stances; if it is believed that such a substance can be a substratum 

STmyavada steps in; if they are believed to be real then 


would 


be possible to eradicate them and there would 


be final absolution for a real substance 


be eradicated and 


if it at all can, it cannot be by knowledge ; moreover there are 
several Vedic texts some of which such as &c. 

suggest that the phenomenal world is a 


delusion and others 


as 


which expressly say 


proved 


be such owing to its being an object of perception; again on 
reflection it would be found that such a superimposition involves 


the faults of self-dependence 


hence, the objection that there 


IS 


no room for the alternatives assumed above owing to the 


superimposition having been 


account of Nescience 


tenable : moreover the existence itself of Nescience in the self- 


resplendent Self is not possible ; for 
or not superimposed; in the former 
faults of self-dependence 
would be impossible to e: 


one 


be avoided and 


superimposed 

) see how the 
the latter it 


adicate 


be possible; and if everything is the 


and so final absolution would 

outcome of superimposi- 


tion it would not be possible to exj; 
and right knowledge; lastly, there 

the same Self being the knower, 


pheno 


of delusion 


is a contradiction in one and 

]he thing to be knowiij the act 

of knowledge and the means of knowledge and if it is believed that 

there is no contradiction therein then there would step in the view 

of the Bauddhas. 

10 
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NOTES. 


P. 18. — Prom here begins 

the above objection. It extends upto 
fr at p. ^ . 

srdt%:— Consciousness. 


the 


reply of the 
words ST 



?rr ^ — That (consciousness) is not 

recollection because it appears to be subjective and is preceded 
a non-comprehension of the difference ( between the Self and 
the non-selfs ). 

Abhyankara’s explanation of this passage is very lucid. 
He says that in the previous objection the impossibility of 
superimposition has been propounded not its want of necessity. 

The author therefore first proceeds to establish that and once that 
is done superimposition would be established by the wor known 

as • Now, knowledge is of the nature of either 

recollection or fresh experience. The latter is also either right or 
wrong. It is to be established here that the consciousness sTf 

&o is a wrong experience. The author therefore establishes 
that it is neither reoollGction nor right knowledge. 


First as to its not being 


In 


can be objective only. Here the consciousness is subjective. 

recollection. Moreover, when a thing is percieved 


Hence it cannot be 


either 


it is 


the 


or as something other than what it is, it is 
non-perception of a distinction between the thing percieved and 
the actual thing that is the cause of the rise of knowledge. 


perception 


the 


that is percieved 


Thus when silver is percieved the cause of 
non-perception of a distinction between the £ 
and the actual silver, whether the perception is right or wrong. 
In the case of recollection, the cause of its rise is not the 

the thing: recollected and 

the actual 

of the consciousness ‘I am a man’ is the 
distinction between the Self as it is and as 


perception of a distinction between 


thing 


In the present case, the cause of the rise 

non-perception of a 


appear 


be 


possessed of a human body &c. Hence too that consciousness 
cannot be recollection. 


smr That it 


IS not right knowledge is 


established by certain Vedic texts and by reasoning. 

,This is an answer to the question 5ir5?rr. 
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— Narayana Tirtha and Bralimananda explain it as 
meaning The latter quotes the text q5Tf!f^ 

xT and says that j ust as what is there meant by the word 
§r^T«T is the so here too that word is used to convey the idea 
of the and that therefore the word means 

Similarly according to them the words JrrSr^ ^ are to be understood 
to mean srroTrf^iTTJfir and TT^sf^Anfir respectively. 

— This word according to them means and 

distinguishes the Self from the which is of the nature of 

knowledge produced by the senses. 

5^:~This word has been explained as ( that 

which permeats all objects of perception ). 

Abhyankara explains the word as He says 

the or makes objects known by going to them and 

assuming their shapes. But the is the inner source of its power 
of making objects known. Thus according to him this text means 
that the Self is the light inside the vital breath and mind and is 
of the nature of knowledge itself. 

9R5RTUTr sTu — This Self is Brahma. 

This is one of the four ?TfTcjTW?i’s. It occurs in the Brihadaran- 
yaka Upanishad. The word there is understood by the 

commentators to mean the ( individual soul ). It thus 

establishes the complete identity of the individual soul with 
Brahma like the Chhandogya sentence Of course the soul 

there is not to be understood to be what is generally believed to be 
the soul but the pure Self. 

ains this term as meaning 
uncircumscribed ( ) and Abhyankara as meaning in- 
destructible ( ). 

— Narayana Tirtha and Bralimananda both explain it as 

( of the nature of Spirit which is self-luminous ). 

— That which is devoid of all idea of action. 

^r^T^q'd'^R; — When any object is directly visible it is said 
to be or It is not however because it 

owes its manifestation to the Self which alone is i. e, 

^JT^TSiT. 

BT^RF^rr — Hunger. 


— Narayana Tirtha expl 
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there being the relation of an attribute and the thing to which it is 
attached between them. In the other case, the Self would not 
remain immutable or unaffected by the attribute, 

— In the former argument it is assumed that the 
Self is of the nature of knowledge which is unchanging at all the 
three times. Now the author takes up the other alternative that 
it changes at every moment as the Yogacharas believe. According 
to their theory knowledge arises at every moment through a 
connection between the mind and the Self. 


U'Usrf^.........UR^T^— In the above view two eases are possible^ 

one that the knowledge of each moment is separate and the other 
that it is the same but the objects only are different. Here he treats 
of the first alternative. If each momentary knowledge is separate 
then for each of them there wmuld be seperate individual differences, 
separate destructions and previous non-existences, separate intimate 
connections &c. which means proving more than is necessary for 
the purpose in hand. 

— In the other case, too little wmuld be 
proved, because when the Self itself is capable of being of the 
nature of knowledge there is no room for a belief in a distinction 
between a knower and knowledge. 

— Now he anticipates an objection to 

the theory that knowledge is the same in all cases. It is this 
that in that case one cannot account for the separate consciousness 

of knowledge of 

a cloth &c. His answer to it is that such consciousness brings 


objects as distinct from one another as a pot. 




It may be objected that although such 

is the case and the knowledge itself is one and indivisible in 
every case, still you have to account for the apparent rise and 
destruction of knowledge. To avoid this objection the author says 
that these can be accounted for by believing them to be the 
subjects of a connection, between knowledge and the subjects of 
knowledge, wNich has necessarily to be assumed. 


Purushottama explains this reasoning thus: — J ust as when a 
man says though both the and the continue to be 

in existence, or though the soul is not destroyed, or 
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or f though in fact is neither produced nor 

destroyed^ he is understood to mean that the connection between the 
^ and or and is destroyed or that between ^3 and 
srrOT is formed or that between the and srrqiT^T is destroyed, so 
too when one says grq or what should be understood 

is that the connection between the knower and knowledge is 
either produced or destroyed not that the knowledge itself is 
produced or destroyed i. e. to say, that the man and knowledge 
are both there and the production and destruction take place only 
of the connection between them. This connection is called a 


separate 



the Naiyayikas and a by the Vedantins, 


This is an essential constituent of every act of knowledge, 
for no knowledge can arise unless a connection is formed between 
the inner organ and the object to be percieved. The process 
thereof will be explained latter on by the author himself ( vide 
pp. infra ). 

^qri^qrr^^q sTHivyqr?!; — To the above an objection might be 

raised that in that case the existence of a difference of one pot from 
another may also be denied since when we say ?q 


the difference between the one pot and the 


brought 



the demonstrative pronouns and This is avoided 


by saying that if 


difference between 


pot and another 


brought 


unity of 


out without til 
ime, place &;c, i 


mention of the attendant 
would be impossible to < 


lomprehend 


The preposition in the expression refers to grq. 

A is a i. e. an opposite or counter-part- When a 

dual takes place, each fighter is said to be the of the 

other. So too when two objects are compared one is said to be 

the of the other. 


sirqirfr .?TT5ricqTq%^---What the objector tried to do was to 

establish a distinction between objects on the ground of the 
existence of one between the attendant circumstances. This the 
author has shown to be a mistake. Here he gives another 
reason why that is not possible. It is that if the conditions of 
time and space were taken to mark out individuality then 
in each of the cases of &c. would be substantially 

different, which is not what we believe. Similarly in the cases 
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of &c. also the result would be 

undesirable. 

— If the being the doer &c. is 

believed to be real then there would never come a time when the 
Self would cease to do acts and enjoy fruits and hence there would 
be no final absolution. 

Having previously established that knowledge i. e. the Self is 
one and ever present, the author now establishes that it is devoid 
of the qualities of a doer &c. What then is its nature is the 
question that naturally arises. This is answered further up. 

Unless the Self is believed to be 

self- resplendent, it would not be possible to account for our worldly 
activities for all phenomena is by nature inert and is therefore in 
need of an illuminator. 

The Self is of the nature of joy 

because it is the seat of the highest wish. 

The Self is not subject to the will of anybody else in creating 
the net in which it becomes involved like a spider but does so by 
its own wish. 

Narayana Tirtha explains the wmrd as ^ 

. Brahmananda expands it as — w sr, 

m Narayana has also 

further on explained the expression in the same way though 
in somewhat different wmrds. It appears from Abhyankara's 
commentary that this solution is based upon the following verses 
in the Panchadasi: — 




Translation — This Self is the highest joy because it is the 

♦ 

The kind of love seen in the Self is 


seat of the highest love. 



in) the longing Hhere may not be a time when 
I may not exist ( but ) I may exist for ever.’ The love for 
another is for the Self but that for the Self is not for another. 
Hence it is the highest and the Self’s quality of being the highest 
joy is due to that. 
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Purushottama has nofc attempted to explain the expression but 
has only compared the statement in the text with that in a verse 

of the Bhagawat Parana ( Vide 

these words he winds up his 


arguments. 

Brahmananda says that is established by the discussion 

ending with the remark and by that 

ending with the remark that the reasoning ^ ending 

with the words applies to both the qualities and 

that is established by the reasoning in the rest of 

the above passage. 

Here end the arguments as to why the feelings *I am a man^ 
am a doer’ &c. are not right knowledge. 


Summary — The above 


feeling 


cannot be said to be 


recollection because the consciousness with respect to them is 
direct and is not accompanied by a comprehension of a distinction 
between oneself and the thing recollected. It is not right 
knowledge because it is against the purport of some and the 
express meaning of other Vedic texts and several well-founded 

arguments. 

What then is its nature is the question that would demand 
an answer. That is supplied by the first sentence of next passage, 

namely, &c. 


P. 22. Having demonstrated the 

impossibility of such a consciousness being a recollection and right 
knowledge, the author concludes that it is mistaken knowledge. 



For a more detailed exposition of the subject of ride the 


Introdu 

I. ^7-57 


the S’drlToka Bhdshya^ and Samks'epa S'drlral 


^^.,.^ 5 q^«ri 3 r“The reason to be assigned or inferred 
must be such as would be fit to account for the delusion to arise 
out of it. 



1. If. S. P. Edition jjj?. 6-J^5 , 

Eds'i Smshrit Series No, 18. 7ol, I, pp, oJf.-59, 


tiOTES, 



According to Narayana Tirtlia, the inference would be drawn 
thus: — sif Abhyankara puts 

it as:— ¥rm^irr^T5npRoi5Ei^ , • 


9 


P^TTR ^ The material cause thus arrived at by 

inference is proved to be existing in the Self itself on which the 
effect, namely, the false knowledge, depends. 


It must be marked that the fact of the consciousness of the 
knowledge being false was established by inference and that its 
material cause also is established by the same means of proof and 
that just as the knowledge is unreal so is its cause. 

5T 'STr^TTTfrT^ It is the same Nescience wdiose 

existence is proved by the self-consciousness ‘I do not know’ and 
which is indescribable. 


Nescience is indescribable because it is found to exist from 

time immemorial and yet it is not endless but capable of being 
eradicated by right knowledge and therefore neither philosophically 
true nor untrue. 

?r ( Nescience ) can be the 


part of ( knowledge ) 


That has been proved to 


be present at all times; Hence its non-existence is not 
This has already been established in the preceding passage. 

sqwTRiR^:- — In the sentence ’ 

the is the and the srf^^frir is its Now, if a 

there is their knowledge or the absence of knowledge thereof 


possible 




either case there arises a contradiction for 


for 


kind 


of 


ould 


be right knowledg 


the latter 


right knowledge of the absence of knowledge is not possible 


flTT^ ¥I?T... ... — Nor is it (i. c. Nescience ) of the nature 

of a succession of delusions or doubts or of impressions left by 

either of them. 


As it is found to persist from day to day it cannot be said 
to be of the nature simply of delusion or doubt. This is assumed 
to be true and it is stated that it is not even a succession of 

succession of impressions 
3ssions left by doubts 


delusions 


left 



delusions 


m of doubts or a 
succession of iinpr 


because none of them is capable of being experienced directly as 
ignorance is in the consciousness ‘I am ignorant'. 




NOTES. 



aTcff^r?fTTrcf ......... — sT?ft^ means past and not 

yet come into existence. Such delusions and doubts and their 

%/ 

impressions cannot be known directly. 


Abhyankara out of the 
reading 


four commentators has adopted 


But he 


noticed 


other 


would 


reading and shown the correctness of both by saying that 
case of the word being read there, the construction 

4 

be ^ and that in the other it 

would be In the former the 

word would go with &c. and in the second the word 

would go with 

4 

3Tr5i?oiT5?r^?5rrc^— Being of the nature of a covering. 


— This Nescience itself is the material cause of 

delusion &e. 


Thi s excludes the possibility of the Self 
being the material cause of delusion &c. 


means being immutable. 



organ being their material cause. 

Narayana Tirtha says that the word 3Ui^; refers to the effect 
in the form of the initial glance which precedes delusion &c. 

— The compound has been solved 

by Narayana Tirtha as i. 

Brahmananda uses the expression instead of 



Tamas which are the 


— A text which speaks of ( the Divine Power ) 
consisting of Gunas. 

By saying that the Divine Power consists of the three Gimas 
the author means to convey that this power which is the same as 
Nescience is not of the nature of non-existence but a positive entity. 

This word has been explained by Narayana Tirtha 
and Brahmananda as meaning the primary material cause of all 
substances and the former has also given its root-meaning as 
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¥iT3Trf^: — Takes various forms by means of His powers. 

is derived from | to go. 

P. 23. — By falsehood i. e. ignorance. 

5r?^r:— Covered over. 

This is the plural form of a past participial adjective 
derived from the root meaning to impede, obstruct, oppose, 

resist, disturb &c, 

The preceding portion of the text is; — 
dtfR'H — By hoar-frost. 

The text of which this quotation forms a part is: — ?r d 

2f ^Trr i dtfTTiTJTT^cTr ii 


It is a Vedic text and means: — “You do not know Him who 
created all these (objects) because there is in you something which 
is different from Him, in that you are covered over by hoar-frost 
( in the shape of ignorance ), are ( generally ) obsessed by wrong 
notions and roam about doing actions”. The gist of it is that 
frail human beings cannot know the creator because their inner 

o 

vision is clouded by ignorance and they have a tendency to be 
attracted towards the objects of sense and to strive to acquire 

them. 

— Further or moreover. 


31 ?^ — the end ( of the existing stock of i. e. actions 

which have become ripe for bearing fruits ). 

— ( There occurs ) the cessation of the universal 
illusion ( known! as ). 

The preceding portion of this text is — 

Therein means ( meditation ), means dlTT: or 

( being joined or connected wnth the object of medi- 
tation ), and means being of the same essence as that object. 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that this text says that by 

and the of is destroyed while on 

the exhaustion of i. e. at death the thereof is 

also destroyed. 


According to Narayana by the word are to be understood 
the texts such as — Tir^rr 
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STRr =5rTflr?rr ^ vrh and according to Brahma- 
nan da such as SN|^ ^ ^cT Trmsr and 

^rr^rr ^rg'R^sr— Nescience alone which is spoken of as 

3TFTr or which is an unreal substance and is capable of being 
eradicated by the knowledge of the Essence. 

If the word after is taken to be the meaning 

of the sentence would be ‘‘Nescience alone which is ( of the nature 
of ) ?rT?rr and is indescribable, unreal and capable of being 

eradicated by the knowledge of the Essence.” 


Narayana Tirtha, Brahmananda and Abhyankara adopt the 
second reading which is given in foot-note 1 at p. 

3T 'g[T?TiT?nTTf^ gflr^qicSTT^— One might object that the faults 

of self-dependence &c. would arise if Nescience is taken to be the 

4 

cause of superimposition because it is of the nature of Nescience 
itself. This is obviated bj^ saying that this Nescience is beginning- 
less and therefore it can have no commencement. If it is said that 
the faults arise in the act of being known, that is also not true 
because it is the self-resplendent Self who becomes cognizant of 
it in the form of the feeling ‘I do not know.’ 


Summary-— It had been established 


p. ? ^ that 


being the kno wer) arises through the superimposition of the reflection 


of the Spirit on the Spirit 


To this an objection was raised 


fact of superimposition itself 


established. That 


author established by proving that the notions of doership &c. arose on 
account of delusion and that the cause thereof was Nescience. Then 


examined the nature thereof. Now 


namely, how does 


kno worship 


Of 


has once 


established that the superimposition of Nescience is its cause but 


proceeds to mention 


different kinds of superimposition which 


contribute towards the rise of the notion of knowership 

P. 24. — The superimposition of Nescience 

proved to be faultless. 


being 


thus 


-The notion of the ego is superimposed 

on the Self as qualified by Nescience. 

«Em5rf«’7r^^T?Tffi^ffTDir?^—Desire, determination &c. are said 
to be the attributes of the ego because according to the text 
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&c. they are nothing but the mind and the 
superimposition thereof cannot take place unless the notion of 
the ego is there. 


, the notion of the ego is itself also an attribute of 
the mind but it precedes desire &c. 

This is stated in order to explain 
why no supereimposition of the senses is spoken of. 

The here spoken of is the sTf f 



It is believed by the Vedantins that the senses are not 
superimposed on the qualified Self because we never feel T am 
the eyes’, ‘I am the ears’ &c. 




Up to 


the superimposition of 


O 


the and the intermediate cause i. e. the 


was spoken of. 

The author now speaks of that of the ( gross body ) 


USTT 



This supplies the reason for 


the above proposition that the superimposition of the gross body 
takes place in the Self as qualified by Nescience, the ego and the 
attributes of the ego and of the senses. 

As a result of the superimposition of that body on the Self, 
does not feel T am the body’, i. e. to say, one does not identify 


oneself with the body but feels ‘I am a 


bein 


O 


i, e. to 


say, it is humanity, an attribute of the body that comes forward. 

The reading which is adopted in the text does 

not on further reflection and on seeing the commentaries of 
Narayana, Brahmananda and Abhj^ankara seem to be the correct 
one. That first mentioned is given in foot-note 3 at p. 


P. 25. — Narayana and Brahmananda explain these 

terms as meaning the possession and non-possession of such qualities 

4 

as civility &c. Purushottama on the other hand explains them 
as meaning good and bad fortune. 

-On account of contact. 


— The intensity or otherwise of love 

depends upon the number of impediments in the way of its 
manifestation due to superimpositions. 
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— It has been explained above that the Self is 

superimposed upon the non-selfs and vice veo'stL Hence superim- 
position is of the nature of a knot of the Self and the non-selfs. 


According to Naray 


Tirtha the knot means a mutual 


based on each being limited by the other 


— If the superim position of any one 

of them only is accepted, then the other would not be manifest. 

^ — This rule is taken from Saiiiks'epa 

S'ariraka I. 36 which runs thus: 


^ — The bright colour of a mother-oft 

pearl which gives rise to the delusive perception of silver and the 
false silver itself are both indicated by the word ( this ) in the 
delusion ‘this is silver.’ Still it does happen that they appear as 
two distinct objects each dependent upon the other. So too when 
the delusion ‘this is silver’ arises, the delusiveness being similar^ 
it is believed that there is mutual superimposition. The same is 
the case with this world-delusion where the phenomena stand for 
silver and the Self which is its substratum stands for the mother- 
of-pearl. 

4 

The introductory passage in the S'ariraka Bhashya of S'ri 
S'ankaracharya contains a brief but very lucid exposition of this 
theory of mutual superimposition^. 

vr The superimposition of the 

Self on the non-selfs takes place by virtue of juxtaposition ) 

only not essentially ( ) as in case of the non-selfs on the 
Self. Hence the latter remains unaffected by any superimpositions. 
Its nature remains the same throughout though it may appear to 

• p 

1 . . F. S, P. Edition f, 16 et. seq. Vide cdso Sarhks'epa S'driraka /. 3j^ 
and Panchapadika {Caleii^Ua Edition ) p^ 35, 
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Hence even after the negation of all other 
entities, it remains over. If it is believed that it does not, then 

there would be no distinction between the Adwaita philosophy and 
that of the Madhyamikas who believe that on the negation of all 
substances, nothing remains as a residue. They say that what 
remains is a void but it is not an entity but a non-entity and there- 
fore nothing must be deemed to have remained over. 

— This statement is based on that of 

S'ri S'ankaracharya in the S'ariraka Bhashya which is distinctly 
referred further on at p. 

here means according to Narayana, ( connection ). 

..qqp t|srRTi^: — The superimpositions of the ego &c. 

are beginningless like the seed and the sprout each of which is the 
cause of the other but that of Nescience on the Self is beginningless 
in the sense, that it is without cause. This is so because at the 
end of each Kalpa all the substances are destroyed but the original 
ignorance containing therein the impressions ( ) of the 
past actions of all beings remains. It is from these impressions 
that evolution begins afresh. This is explained later on at p. ms 
while defining the 

P. 26. means according to the 

commentators ( similar to or of the same nature as 

recollection). Purushottama adds that this meaning implies that 
the superimposition is generated by previous impressions. That 
seems to be true because there can be no recollection of a thing 
not previously seen and of one which has left no impression 
on one’s mind. 

Brahmananda explains the word sigvrm; as 

and says that hence is the characteristic of 

and 

— The superim position which the author of 
the Bhashya had in mind while making that remark is that of the 
effects i. e. the ego &c. which are the products of Nescience as 
opposed to that of Nescience itself which is the primary cause 
of all creation. 

Purushottama says that this clefnition would apply to 
if the word is derived as and to if 

that word is derived as si^q^Rrr^qriq: . 


have been changed. 
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q'^Twr^:-~The appearance of 


substance at a place 


other 


— This 


which is common to both, 


the superimposition of the effects and that of the cause, constitutes 
the definition. 

The objector says that if you say that superimposition is begiii- 
ningless, the quality of being generated by previous impressions 
owing to its being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of 
by S'rl S'ankaracharya would be contradicted. The reply of the 


author to it is that what is there 


the superim 


of 


the effects, and the appearance of another substance at another place 

common characteristic of both the kinds of superim- 


which 


the 


position, alone constitutes the definition of that word 


^ — The author gives this other explanation 

of this apparent contradiction based upon another statement of the 
author of the S'ariraka Bhashya. 

according to Narayai^ia Tirtha and Brahmananda means 
( identity ). 

It should be remarked that what is said to take place is not 


identity itself but the appearance of identity between the true and 
false substances. 

sr 55^0175^1%; — The definition would not be too 
narrow so as not to include the superimposition of the cause or the 
superimposition which is the cause. 


In the first sense it is the superimposition of the Nescience 


the 


Self. But that is also the cause of that of the eg 


Hence 


the other meaning is also correct. 

— According to Narayana Tirtha 

this remark has been added in order to obviate the objection that 
the author of the Bhashya has said : — 

ssjqfrr;. It is only a repetition of what has been explained in the 
preceding page, namely, that the superimposition of Nescience is 
beginningless in the sense that it has no cause while those of the ego 


&;c. are so in the sense that they are related as a seed is to a sprout, 
each of which is the cause of the other. The specific seed or sprout 
has no doubt a beginning in that it comes into existence at a parti- 
cular time but it gives rise to another of the class in which its cause 
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1 



falls. Again the one cannot have come into existence without the 
previous existence of the other. It is not therefore possible to 
ascertain which came first into existence. Hence the conclusion 
that they are beginningless. 


author having established the 

theory of superimposition in all its aspects now proceeds to establish 
its consistency with our ordinary beliefs and experiences. Now it is 
generally believed that the individual souls and the Cosmic Soul 


and are different having different limitations and powers. 
Similarly in each act of knowledge there is a knower, thing to be 
known, means of knowledge and the act of knowledge itself. These 


phenomena are apparently 


irreconcileable with the doctrine of there 



the consistency of there being different individual souls and a 
Cosmic Soul with the existence of one Self only. 


In this connection it should be noted that there are 4 different 
theories current amongst the Adwaitins as to how this consistency 
can be brought about. First of all the author proceeds to explain 
that propounded by Sureswaracharya, the author of the Varttika 
referred to at p. supra, which is known as the 

is not the Self itself but its semblance. In this theory 
the Self is said to be the ( inner ruler ) or ( witness ) or 

(the cause of the world ) when being conditioned by Nesci- 
ence it becomes identified wfith the latter and is not therefore distin- 
guished from its own semblance. The same Self is called the (in- 
dividual soul ) doing actions and enjoying the fruits thereof. When 
conditioned by the intellect i. e. the inner organ of an individual 
it becomes identified with it and is not distinguished from its 
semblance. 


P. 27. — In this theory the 

individual souls are not many as a matter of fact because it is the 
Self itself that is given the name of but it appears as many 
because the intellects or inner organs being different the semblances 
of the Self contained therein are different and the Self is not 
distinguished from them. 

5 The or or ig 

not however experienced to be different in each individual because 

12 
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the Self assumes those names on its being conditioned by Nescience 
which and the semblance in which are not separate in the case of 

each individual. 

— The author now proceeds to explain 

how the knowledge of the pure Self would arise according to 
this theory. 


has been explained at p. 9 swpra. 


When the Supreme Spirit is believed to be a semblance of 
Brahma contained in certain limiting agents and the individual soul 


( to be another semblance thereof contained 


do in 


is to 


such agents what one has to do i 
of the sentence is to giv 

connotations of the words aiK 
because the semblance of Brahma 


give 


up 


■ at the true 
pletely the 


in other 
meaning 
ordinary 


words and e. to resort to srf^^orr 

!e of Brahma in the one cannot be identical 


with its semblance in the other and understand that the Brahma 
whose semblances they are is the same. 

— Owing to the destruction of the 
primary sense portion which is the limitations together with the 
semblance. 

The of the word g?!; is Nescience together with the 

semblance of Brahma therein and that of the word is the 
inner organ together with the semblance of Brahma therein. 
These have to be given up completely and the which is 

pure Brahma in each case is to be taken. 


— According to Narayana Tirtha 

the siwrH here is to be understood in the sense of together 

with the This is different by nature from and and 

hence 
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in the former the discussion is confined only to the unqualified 

Brahma. That is the reason why it is called S'amh’e'pa 
S'anraha^, 


— The TifT^f?r that is considered in 

this verse is ^ i5riJT%. 


The gist of the verse as read with the remaining portion given 
in foot-note 4 is that if the word were to be indicative of 
Nescience together with the semblance of Brahma therein, then 
the word would be indicative of the ego and in that case there 
would be There is no obstacle in the Self being' indicated 

by that kind of 5f8ir<nT as quite other things connected with those 
mentioned are indicated by it in the sentences ‘This ship cries’, 
‘Iron burns’, ‘This is a serpent-rope in front of you.’ 

51 The author hereby answers 

two possible objections to the One of them is that what is 

bound is the semblance of the Self while what is free from bondage 
is the Self and hence the substratum of the two is not one and 
the same but each has a different one and that being so, the bound 
individual soul would not strive to become free. The second is 
that since the semblance is also unreal like the bondae'e 

o 

it would also be destroyed along with the latter by the rise of 
knowledge ; it is however against nature for anybody to attempt to 
bring about one’s own destruction. Both of them are answered 
by the statement &c. 

In this theory the itself becomes reflected and 

seeing that reflection liable to changes, believes itself to be such 
and feels miserable. That belief itself is bondage and its cessation 
final absolution. Hence there is neither a difference of substratum 
nor the possibility of an attempt to bring about one’s own 

destruction. 


ft — According to Narayana Tirtha 

sy; — stands for and means (bondage ) 

though ordinarily it means a calamity. 



1. Kas'i iSmskni Ao. IS.J'ol, 1. p. 2. 



NOTES 




of this line is;-“This itself is the bondage of the Self that it 
appears as involved in the worldly phenomena. 

P. 28. ST — On this authority one 

can say that the pure Self’s being reflected is itself its bondage and 
its cessation final absolution. 


siw — In order to meet the objection that 

the is not approved by the Bhashyakara, the author 

suggests an alternative view that even in this theory the Self as 
undistinguished from its semblances may be taken to have been 
expressed. by the terms ^ and In that case portions only of 
the primary senses thereof would have to be excluded and so there 
would be ^tnr. 

— Semblance-theory i. e. a theory which explains the 
Supreme Soul and the individual souls as semblances of Brahma. 


— Qualified by ignorance. 


Soul 



and simple but as limited by the 
of cast experiences contained the 


— Mark the difference that the Supreme 
qualified by ignorance while the individual 
:q-, the reflection being in ignorance not pure 

inner organ and the impressions 


the 


— ^The author of the Vivarauci', For information as 


to this work and its author vide p. 4.0 supra. 



the Supr 


3 Soul 


Mark that in the view of 


writer 




but 


r 


eflected 


in 


ignorance. The pure which is qualified by ignorance becomes 


neither the Supreme Soul nor the individual 
said further up that it remains pure. 


It is therefore 


-The author of Samhs'epa S'drlraha. 


For information as to this work and its author vide p. 40 


supra 


— In 


theory there is a plurality of 


individual souls because there is a difference in the 

4 ♦ 

Although the word ^ has not been used in the statement of 
the view of Prakas'atma as to the nature of the individual soul 

not improper because it is only a product or one 


this 


aspect of the which is mentioned therein 





=3... — It may be recalled that while 

proving that Brahma is being reflected, the author has already 
stated that the adherents of the believe the reflection to be 

false while those of the believe it to be true, ( Vide p, 5 ? 

and the Notes thereon at pp. 66-67 supra ). 

ar%i%?6r^: — Reflection-theory i. e, a theory which explains 
the Supreme Soul and the individual souls as reflections of 
Brahma. 

P. 29. ^ — Vachaspati holds 

that Brahma is not reflected in Nescience but becomes its subject 
only for the purpose of being the Supreme Being and its support 
for being an individual soul. 

For information as to Vachaspati and his works Vide pp. 
28, 37 and 40 supra. 

Since the Spirit becomes the support 

of ignorance in order to become an individual soul, ignorance must 
be different in the case of each individual for otherwise the 
apparent difference between individual souls cannot be accounted 
for. 

^ — The world of each individual 

again is different according to this theory because the pure Brahma 
remains unaffected and it is the individual soul i. e. Brahma which 
has become the support of ignorance which is different in the case 
of each that is the cause of the phenomena. 

To be the support of ignorance and to become qualified by it 
mean the same thing. 

Jr^f^gr-Recognition. 

'q ^q^Ri53;-The Supreme Being is by courtesy spoken 

of as the cause because He is the substratum of the individual souls 
together with the phenomena and individual ignorances. Since in 
this theory the Supreme Being does not Himself create anything 
it is only by courtsey that He is spoken of as the cause of the 
phenomenal world. Such courtsey is shown to Him because He 
is the substratum of the individual souls &ic. 

The above explanation is based on the commentary of 
Abhyankara who treats the expression as a 
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Karmadharaya eompound. Narayana Tirtlia takes it as a geni- 
tive Tatpurusha. According to him therefore the meaning is 

that the Supreme Being is by courtesey spoken of as the cause 
because He is the substratum of ignorance 


together 


with the 


phenomena which forms the limitation of the individual soul 
This explanation does not seem to be 


correct because accordinsf 

o 


to the the ^s are many and sif^irr differs with each of 

them and each sftsr has his own seperate creation. 


— 'And this itself is known as the Limitation- 
theory i. e. the theory which explains the Supreme Soul and the 
individual souls as the results of limitations attaching to Brahma. 


Abhyankara has at p. 48 of his commentary discussed these 

three theories together and shown that they are open to many 
objections. 

The three theories above set 
forth are propounded by the followers of S'ankaracharya who 



is known as the ( One-Soul-theory ) or ( Theory 

of Idealism ). 

In that theory the Supreme Being is either the Self which 
being qualified by ignorance becomes the disc or which remains 
pure i. G. unqualified by ignorance and the individual soul is either 
the Self reflected in or qualified bj'^ ignorance. 

— According to this theory, the phenomenal world 
has no existence apart from the minds of the individual souls. 
It is believed by them to exist on account of ignorance and will 
cease to exist on the removal thereof. This is explained further 

on in the text. 



For an elaborate discussion of these two theories Vide Madhu- 

sridmct's Achvaitasiddhi, Parkhcliheda I. 

All objects of perception exist because of 
( our ) belief ( in their existence ). 

The word is derived from the word meaning 

belief b8;Sed upon kno wledge derived from the means of proof. 
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According to the Vedantins there are 3 varieties of truth, 
namely, ( 1 ) or e. that which exists only 

because we believe in their existence as the objects of this world 
owing to their existence being proved by the means of proof ; 
( 2 ) i. e. that which is a truth only in appearance 

not in reality as the objects appearing in dreams and ( 3 ) 

i. e. that which is the real truth which is Brahma or 
the Self, All these varieties of truth are opposed to or 
( delusion or erroneous knowledge ) which arises when a rope is 
mistaken for a snake in darkness or a mother-of-pearl for silver 
in bright sunshine from a distance. 

For a more detailed exposition of this subject Vide Anant 
Krishna S'dstris Introduction to the Adwaitaratnarakdanam of 
Madhusudana Saraswati. 


— The are not really distinct but 

they are falsely believed to be so on account of the distinctness of 
bodies which are objects of perception and as such exist only in 
one’s imagination and hence there is in fact one only. 

— Increased or supplemented. It is a past participle 
of with OT. 

— Steadiness. 

— As for the story of the liberation of Skika 

and others it is only a eulogy (of &c.). The story of S'uka, the 
son of VedaVyasa is briefly this :-Once the G-od S'iva was imparting 
the knowledge of Brahma to Parvati while both were sitting toge- 
ther on the Kailas Mt. The God had ordered at that time all the 
living beings to be expelled from the mountain but one parrot whose 
presence in the foliage of a tree was not noticed happened to over- 
hear it and put a question after the instructions had proceeded to 
a certain extent. This revealed its presence to the Ganas of S'iva 


who chased it and killed it. 


That parrot’s soul entered the womb 



years because the parrot’s knowledge of Brahma had remained 
incomplete by the curse of S'iva. After the father imparted the 
remaining knowledge he was born and immediately on birth 
renounced the world inspite of the protestations of his affectionate 


parents. 



NOTES. 



Pnrushottama adds the name of Pralhad after that of S'uka 


as beiag one of the persons included in the term 


Our author 
an invention of 


says 


this story 


literally 


but 


the poet-philosopher made for the purpose of 
extolling the good effect of listening to a discourse on Brahmavidya. 

Abhyankara is of opinion that this remark has been added to 
contradict the view that when one soul is liberated all are liberated. 
I do not think that this opinion is borne out by the context, for the 
author has referred to the stories of S'uka and others because he had 

}hat final absolution took place after one passed 


stated 


of study, meditation 


So far 


said 


intended to convey the idea 


! I know the 
some highly 


developed souls are born with the knowledge of Brahma acquired 


in the pre-natal stage and refer 


them the author says that 


they are not literally 
above-mentioned. 


but are intended 


purpose 


sg 3'TWTqsR. — This remark has been added to 

obviate the objection that if the individual soul is the cause 
of the world then the word in the sentence cannot be 

understood to mean the Supreme Being who is the cause of the 
Universe. 

— Just as the words 

etc. in the sentence lead to the knowledge of that 

Being by indication in view of other texts such as 
stTTO: &c. so here too the word ug; would be understood by 

indication to mean the Supreme Being who is the cause of the 
Universe. 



Summary — In order to explain how one and the same Brahma 
can be both the Supreme Being and the individual soul the 
author has mentioned four different theories known respectively as 
the ( 1 ) ( Semblance-theory ) ; ( 2 ) ( Beflection- 

theory ) ; ( 3 ) ( Limitation-theory ) and ( 4 ) 

( One-Soul theory ) or ( Theory of Idealism ). 

It is not necessary to ^re-iterate even in brief what is the 
Supreme Being and what the individual soul according to each 
theory is because the language in which these theories are set forth 
is simple enough. But the attention of the reader deserves to be 
drawn to the facts that there are points of resemblance between 
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the and and between the and 

and that all the Vedantins of the S'ankara school agree in the main 
doctrine of Adwaitism but differ amongst themselves in explaining 
away an experience which while it cannot be gainsaid is according 
to them not right but mistaken knowledge. 





^ — The author introduces this 


objection in order to enable him to state further that these theories 
being equally authoritative any of them can be accepted. 

The ^ here is the which is a thing which 

cannot be brought into existence by human efforts. 

According to Narayana and Brahmananda the objector says 
that the different views with regard to a thing which can be 
accomplished by human efforts are likely to be true on 
account of differences of times and subjects but they are not 


likely to be true in this case because 


thing here 


pable 


of being 


plished by human efforts. Abhyankara on the 


other hand introduces this objection by saying that a th: 
established can be of one definite nature only and that it 
said that it may be of this sort or that sort and that e\ 
said so, one explanation must be true and the others false 


that 


if it is 


— Doubt. 





What should be shunned and what should be 


accepted. 



— That conjecture is unsound. 

The distinction between ^ and is based upon the Scrip- 

is a post or a man or a demon 


while 


arises m 


the 


doubt whether this is a 
uman mind. Hence the objector says that your 


analogy does not hold good. 

• ^441 Really you are very intelligent. 

This is said in derision. What is really meant is that the 
objector is a dunce. 

— This proposition has already been 

established. (Fidep. ^). 

— Are repeated or corroborated. 

The root herein is with as in 




In the proximity of that which 



purpose that which is without a purpose is its auxiliary 


13 



N0T1S» 


This 


be a rule of interpr 


I have not been 


able to trace it anywhere in the Purvannmahsa Sutr 


ything 


3 a thing which can yield 

is its opposite. 


fruit 


Lidependeiitly of 


The meaning^ is that 


of a thins* of 


class, that of 


latter, class becomes subsidiary 


former 

Thus 


the human body becomes 


means for the realization of the true 


nature of 


Self 


The gist of the two sentences 


&c, and 


&c. is that the Scriptu 


devoted 


position of 


of 


are 

Self 


second but that does not preclude them from 


eferrinof at times to other minor subiects such as the division of 


and 


do 


subjects are helpful 


ellucidatin 


— Moreover e v en the 

authoritativeness of the knowledge of duality such as a pot &c. is 
admitted when the portion of it which is the non-dual Sat only 

is unknown. 

The idea underlying this statement is that each object consists 
of two portions, namely, ( 1 ) the Sat i. e. existence or permanent 
portion which is common to everything and ( 2 ) the Asat portion 
i. e’. the peculiar name and form which distinguish that object 
from others of its own and other classes and are transitory. 
Hence when an object is percieved, it is the Sat portion thereof 
that is cognized and it is only due to the cognition thereof not to 
that of the Asat portion that the object is said to have been 
percieved. Hence the knowledge of an. object is the knowledge of 
the Self as limited by the object and therefore even the knowledge 
of duality can be said to be the means for the attainment of right 
knowledge. 


— The underlying idea herein 

is this: — As there cannot be the knowledge of one thing and igno- 
rance of another and there cannot be the ignorance of an inert sub- 
stance owing to there being no means to establish it and there being 
no purpose in doing so, it must be concluded that it is said 
that there is the ignorance of a - substance only because there is 
that of the Spirit' as limited by the substance. 
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i’ance about one and the same entity. It is also be plain that accor- 
ding to the Vedanta doctrine, the Self alone is the reality and 
therefore there can be knowledge and ignorance about it only not 
about the non-selfs. In common parlance however it is said that 
there is the ignorance of a non-self like a pot when as a matter 
of fact there is that of the Self as limited by the pot, a non-self. 

5|T?TT«W — A thing is said to be a means 

of proof if it serves to lead to the knowledge of a thing that 
is unknown. 


sTf^^rr tT^nT%: — Recollection is not considered to be a 

means of proof because there can be recollection only of a thing 
previously known. It is not fresh knowledge but only a revival of 
knowledge previously acquired. If a means of proof were not 
held to impart a knowledge of an unknown thing recollection also 
would have to be deemed a means of proof. 

— There are several Upanishad 

texts such as 

which are mutually contradictory and therefore 



support 
the test 


of several 


philosopl 


In their case 


applied 


or do not purport to 


impart a knowledge of a thing which is unknown and which would 
remain uncontradieted by other means of proof. 

revered author of the Varttika (on the 
Bhashya of S'ri S'ankaracharya on the Brihadaranyakopanishat ) 
i. e. Sures'waracharya. 



P. 31. W W ^ ^ — The meaning of this verse 

is that all those methods by which men (aspiring for final abso- 



doctrine. 


tion) 


Narayana Tirtha explains the word as (convic 


Abhyankara 


as 



(realization of 


of 


Self) 


As there is no diffe- 


rence between conviction and realization both these explanations 
must be deemed to be correct. 






different from the individual souls, the Supreme Soul and the 
worldly phenomena, is of the nature of one undivided Essence). 

Similarly he derives the word Jrf^r as and 

explains it as [ the arrangement as to 

the division (of Brahma) into the individual souls and the Supreme 
Soul &o. (which leads to) the perfection of the means towards the 
realization of a non-distinction (between them) ]. 

means good u e. authoritative so far as the man who 
has an eye to the main aim, namely, final absolution, is concerned. 
Narayana and Abhyankara have adopted the other reading given 
in foot-note 2, namely, grr instead of The former 

has again explained the word srijgf^cn'as meaning (devoid of 

stability) or srrJTrvq^%m' (devoid of authoritativeness with re- 
gard to the particular point dealt with therein ) and Abhyankara 
as meaning ( not of one fixed character ). The latter is 

required to add that it does not matter even if they are not such. 

Brahmananda and Purushottama have passed over this verse 
altogether. 

( That which) is opposed to the 
meaning which has become the purport of the Vedic texts. 

The purport of the texts according to the Vedantins lies in 
imparting the knowledge of the identity of the individual souls and 
the Supreme Soul. 

If there is anything in any method that is opposed to this 
purport it must be rejected, 

?fRRfr: — Narayana says that this expression has been used 
owing to the same point having been made clear in the other 
works of the author, namely, Adwaitasiddhi, VeddntaJccdpalatikdt 
Adwaitaratna ( -rah' anam ) and others. 

— Since all the means of knowledge should lead 
to the conclusion about the Self being without a second, all talk 
about the authoritativeness or otherwise of the portion speaking of 
the difference between the individual souls and the Supreme Soul 
is immaterial or vain. 
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Soul, a doubt 
likely to ari 


to whicli of them is the authoritative 


It 


raised 


in 


form 


IS 


plished fact there should be no 


since the division 
Dm for alternative 


views as to how it takes place and so it must be determined which 


of the above views 
answer to it is that 


should be rejected and 


pted 


The 


said fact 


admit of doubts 


man 


ordinary intercourse one and the same 
a post, by another as a human being, 

And there is no difference between this illustration and the thing 


and 


to be proved because 
been referred to by t 


! latter is also a well-known fact and has 
Scriptures because it is useful in imparting 


knowledge of the reality. Even if 


imaginary the Script 


refer 


for 


is proved to be 


m 


the 


of 


that which has a purpose underlying it, that which has none 
becomes its auxiliary. It is not that all knowledge of the so-called 


duality 


, because even when its knowled^ 
knowledge really takes place is 


said to take 
Sat portion 


of it without which the object 


be said to be in existence at 


all 


Similarly the previous ignorance is also of that portion not of 


the Asat portion because there cannot be the knowledg 


of 


Varttika 


thing and the ignorance of another. The 

has also said that all methods which lead to the knowledge of 
the Essence are 


good and 


be adjusted i, e, to say that it does 


not matter that so far as the particular point dealt with therein 


they differ 


Hence the doubt is immaterial 





Thus the individual soul becomes 


subject to transmigration owing to his being overpowered by 
limitations. 





While the Supreme Being acquires 


omniscience &c. by bringing the limitations under His control. 



This expression has been explained by Naray 


Tirtha as meaning 


ing to His having brought 


His illusive power under His Control), and by Brahmananda 

(owing to His being- 


meaning 




characterized by the absence of the aforesaid quality 
powered which is proved by Vedio texts &c.). This is not a very 

intelligible explanation, nor 


does 


seem 


the 


idea 


as to why Brahma becomes the Supreme Being for Brahma 
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does not becoffie the Ruler of the Universe simply by remaining 
unaffected by Nescience. Narayana’s explanation is more lucid. 

s^TcT^r — In these two sentences the author winds 
up the discussion as to how one and the same Brahma becomes 
both the individual souls and the Supreme Soul which was com- 
menced at p. 5^ %. 

*^3 — The author now proceeds to explain 

how the same Brahma becomes the means of knowledge, thing to 
be known &c. 



— It has already been established ( vide p. 
supra) that Nescience is neither real nor unreal and therefore 
indescribable. It cannot therefore be proved to be either different 
from or identical with Brahma. This is what is meant by calling 

i b 

— The Nescience above spoken of possesses 
two kinds of powers, namely, ( 1 ) the power to cover up and (2 ) 
the power to give rise to the phenomena. The word has been 
explained by Brahraananda as meaning ?rrf^ ^ and the 

word as meaning Narayana explains the 

former word as meaning «ft: Thus 

according to him the not only produces the impression that 

the real substance, namely Brahma, does not exist and make one 
act as if it did not exist but also prevents the rise of the notion 



— This illustration establishes that a 

s 

bigger object can be covered up or hidden from view by the 
intervention of a smaller one. 


it is believed that it is the eye that 

is covered up then the finger too would not be seen. 

cl! ......... — The Nescience above referred to after 

having covered over the Spirit, becomes transformed into the various 

objects of this universe by being joined to the bundles of acts of the 

individual souls conserved in the forms of impressions which are 
beginningless. 
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inin^ the genesis 
of the Universe in the oommentary on Verse VIII. (vide p. 

^TTcrl^^wr^rrT—Through the semblance of the Self contained 
therein. 

Owing to the union of the Self with Nescience, it is reflected 
therein. Seeing its reflection, it believes that it is immersed in 
Nescience just as a man on looking at his reflection in a mirror 
believes that his face is inside the mirror. 

— Permeated by or strung together with the Self. 

The idea underlying the sentence is that Nescience becomes 
identified with the Self through its semblance contained therein 
and hence all its products also become permeated by the Self 
through that semblance. 

— Just as a lamp illumines every- 
thing to which its rays extend so the Self also becomes the cause of 
the manifestation of all objects because there is no object that does 
not come in contact with it. 

P. 32 . — The Self which is the material cause 

of the universe. 

This is proved by various Vedic texts such as 

T ^ Pin aud others 

and the Sutra 



— The Self itself being the 

illuminator of all objects does not require any other means to know 
them and knowing them becomes omniscient. 

TT — Owing to the above reason there can 

be no arrangement as to the means of knowledge, thing to be 
known &c, with reference to the Supreme Being. 




N0TB8. 



Here the ^ in stands for the object to be cognized and 
the in stands for the inner organ. 

It should be remarked that for the rise of knowledge it is not 
enough that one’s mind should come in contact with the object 
through any of the senses. It must also be in a fit condition to 
recieve the impression that may be created by the contact. That 

4 

is the very reason why some persons see or hear things while 
others at the same place and at the same time do not. The reason 
is that their minds are distracted. 


The ?3Tf ( promiscuity ) here meant is that of the experiences 


of different individuals 

5r%?Tr 

by which knowledg 


proceeds to explain the process 



— This is the author's definition 


of 


4 

It is according to him a (modification) of Nescience. It 
resides inside the body and pervades it throughout and is the direct 
product of the five subtle elements having at that time the predo- 
minance therein of the Sattavaguna. 

be predominant 

the portion of 


It 


believed that 


the Sattavag 


because there is a greater proportion therein of 


leads to knowledge. By saying that there must be its 


predominance the author implies that 


are the other gunas 


other sentiments such as desire 


The elements from which it is formed are believed to be the 
subtle and not the gross ones because it can go anywhere. 

It is said to be a modification of Nescience because all products 

whatever are the outcome thereof. Hence that is its general cause 

only. Its particular cause is the five subtle elements with the 
predominance of the Sattwaguna therein. 

The quality of clearness is due to the mind 
being the product of the Sattwaguna portion of the subtle elements. 

— Like molten copper &c. 

ll 

at P, m. of the Oal, Edition. 
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Another simile employed to illustrate ths same phenomenon 
is that of water assuming the form of its receptacle. Thus in the 

Adwaitasiddhi Parichchheda P it is said that the inner orofan is 

O 

like the eye which is made of light, that it having gone out through 
the senses, pervades the object connected therewith and assumes its 
form just as the water of rivers &c. having gone out through 
a water-course assumes the form of a -water-basin round the trunk 
of a tree and yet keeps up its connection with its source. This 
action itself is called a ff%. Cf. also ? and Manual 

of Hindu Pantheism by JacoZ>, p. 105^. 

^ ^qir^-Just as the sun-light becomes 

quickly contracted when it has to enter through a smaller aperture 
and expanded wdien it has to enter through a bigger one so the 
mind becomes quickly contracted and expanded according as the 
object to be cognized is small or big. 

— The mind is believed to consist of parts owing to 
its being the product of the five subtle elements. 

— The mind having completely per- 
vaded inside the body and roundabout the pot remains connected 
with the body and the pot, like the eye. 

Just as the eye does not become severed from the body while 
seeing a distant object like the sun or a mountain, so the mind too 
does not get disconnected from the body. 

— The portion thereof between 

the body and the object being elongated like a staff which is known 
as ( knowledge produced by a modification of the mind) is 

called the act. 



1. Adwaitamanjari Series^ Vol. l.p. 86, 

2 ^'The Fmd'iV\ 7 qI< IY>pp<, 34X43, 

% % 
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NOTES, 


5... ... The thing to be known in each case is the 

Brahma or the Self contained in the object wliicli is unknown. 

It has been explained above that according to the Vedanta 

doctrine even when knowledge or ignorance of an object is sjooken 

of, it is the knowledge or ignorance of Brahma that is to be under* 

stood because the ideas of knowledge and ignorance cannot be 

♦ 

associated with the material forms of the objects. ( Vide p. 30 supra). 

That exaplanation is based upon the theory that Brahma is the 

only reality and the present remark is quite consistent with that 
explanation. 

— The same being known becomes the fruit 

or result ( of the act ). 


Simmanj — The fact that the same Brahma appears as the 


knower, the means of knowledge, the act of knowledge and th. 
thing to be known is shown to be consistent with the Vedanta 


doctrine of there being only 


Brahma 


thout a second 


that Nescience has two kinds of powers, namely ( 1 ) that 


ef covering up the Self and ( 2 ) 


pher 

then 


By 


creating 


first power, it first 


the 


transformed into the var 

4 ^ 

der mentioned at pp. 


^ V , i-A' 

identified with the Self through the 



the multiformed 
's up the Self and 
its of the universe 
As it has become 


products 


permeated bj 


Self 


of all objects whatever as a lamp is 


of 


that 


Come m 
without 


becomes the omniscient Suoreme Bei 


help of 


of proof. But 


individual 


limited by their respective intellects or inner -organs, those 


objects only are cognized bj 
fit for its manifestation comes 


whose inner organ 


V. 
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it ha^‘ thus g6ne 


the body does not become devoid of it. 


What happens is that one portion of it remains in the body', 
one goes out and envelopes the object and a third acting like a rod 
connects the body with the object. The first is called the knower^ 

the second, the quality of being fit for manifestation of the object 


which 


obj 


of knowled 


O 


and the third the act of 


knowledge known as The object to be known is of course the 

Brahma-Chaitanya inside the object. Owing to the purity of these 
portions that Ohaitanya becomes manifest therein.' After mani- 
festation it is known as the result of the act. Although the 
Chaitanya that becomes manifest in all the three parts of the 
inner organ is the same, it acquires three different names as above- 
mentioned owing to the parts of the inner organ in which it becomes 
manifest being different. 

% 

4 

P. 34, — The author now proceeds to explain 

what function the performs while making the Chaitanya in the 
object manifest. As there are the different theories as to the nature 

of the individual souls referred to at np. sicprco, the functions- 


would be different 


ding 


to the nature of 


each 


theory 


Th 


therefore savs referring* to those theories that 


of the theory in which the soul is limited by 


& 


and that of that in which 


reflection 
le mind 1 


Nescience and 
for its objects 


is present everywhere the function of the 
the forging-of a connection between the knowing-self and the object- 
self and the removal of the veil on the latter and in the case of the 
theory in which the soul being limited by Nescience is omnipresent 

but covered over the function of the mind has for its object only the 
breaking of the veil on an object-self as in that case the soul 
himself beino' the material cause of the universe is already connected 


with all objects. 

It has already been said that knowledge 
of the Hence what is meant h 


of the nature of 


that 


for 


mer two cases knowledge performs the double function of forging 


connection betw 


the 


g-self and the object-self and of 


breaking the veil of ignorance over the former and 
the single one of breaking the veil of ignorance only 

means attended by Nescience which has 
with all its effects. 


the last case 


been identified 



NOTES. 


means devoid of identification with the objects such as a 
pot &c. This is due to the fact that in that theory the material 
cause of the world is Brahma who is different from the knowing- 

self. 

3 lTi?r; means having been the subject of the veil of ignorance 
by the limitation of the pot &e. in the form of the consciousness 

*I do not know the pot.’ 

4 

In the third case, there is no necessity of forging a connection 

between the knowing-self and the object-self because on the remo- 
val of the veil of ignorance knowledge arises automatically in the 

former, it being already connected with everything. 

• * 

4 ♦ 

The views referred to in the first two cases are those of Praka- 
s'atma, Sarvajna Muni and Sures'waracharya and that in the last 
is that of Vachaspati Mis'ra. 

P. 35 . 513 — By a reference to the previ- 

ous paragraph of the text it will be seen that there is no ease in 
which the 3 % has the single function of forging a connection and 
that there are two cases in which it has the double function of 
forging a connection and removing the veil. Hence it should be 
understood that the author has hereby referred to those tw’o cases 
collectively by the one expression 

4 

The objection stated in plain language is this: — A is requir- 

ed only to 

and an object not connected with it perpetually. The attributes 
and absence of attributes of the inner organ having that organ for 
their substratum are always connected wdth it. So too Brahma 
being omnipresent must be deemed to have been perpetually con- 
nected with all objects whatever. Hence there is no necessity to 
believe that the has in such cases to forge a connection between 
the inner organ and the objects i. e. the attributes and absence of 
attributes and Brahma. 

51 55TT?!;, .. 5 iw^rg[; — The reply to that objection is 

this; — It should not be believed that the sole function of the inner 
organ is to become connected by its with the object and to esta- 
blish a connection between the soul and the object through itself. 
It is also its function to make the object clear by removing the 


forge a connection between the individual’s inner organ 
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veil of ignorance over the object after being connected with the 
latter, to carry its shape with itself and to make it manifest to the 
soul limited by it. You ( i. e. the objector ) have established a 
connection between the soul and the attributes and absence of attri- 
butes and Brahma. Hence in the case of illusory silver, only its 
connection with the soul is established without a of Nescience 

but the veil of ignorance over it cannot be destroyed and it cannot 
become pure without such a 

— Even though Brahma is by itself pure, 

there is the necessity in its case of the breaking of the veil of 
ignorance over it which can be done only by such a 

Even though Brahma- Chaitanya 

i. e. the general Chaitanya residing in the object is uncovered in the 
case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl because the idea there- 
of is itself concieved on account of ignorance and is ignorance itself, 
still it not being clear a of ignorance is required to make it 

pure. 

— In the case of the attributes &c. on 

the other hand a is required not only to make them clear 
bub also to break the veil of ignorance over them. 

— For these reasons where the object like Brahma 

is pure but covered over the knowing-self becomes connected with it 
by the which gives rise to knowledge and where it is uncovered 

yet impure as in the case of silver appearing in a mother-of- 
pearl, its connection is formed by a of ignorance. But in 
the case of pleasures, pains &c. where the Chaitanya is uncovered 
and pure there is no necessity of a They become cognized 

by themselves i. e. without the intervention of a 

VTRTOf By these words the author winds 

up the whole discussion. 

According to Narayana the expression is to be 

understood at the end. 

I am of opinion that the words should also be understood 
therein inasmuch as the objection was with regard to the realiza- 
tion of not only the attributes and their absence but also 



that there being ’ no 
connection between the knowing-aelf and Brahma the realization of 
the latter does not take place without a and that connection 
takes place by the which gives rise to the realization of 
Brahma. 

> 

Summary — It has been explained at pp. sup'a that 

knowledge takes place by means of a of the inner organ 
which consists of its going forth from the eye or any other organ of 

4 • • 

sense to the object to be cognized, its assuming the shape of that 
object just as molten copper assumes that of a mould into which it is 
poured and that done, what the does is to forge a connection 
between the knowing-self and the object-self and to break the veil 
of ignorance or simply to break the veil according as the knowings 
self is believed to have been perpetually unconnected or connected 
with the objects of the world. 

Now in the case of the former belief the objection is raised 
that even in that case the realization of the attributes and absence' 
of attributes of the mind and Brahma should take place without 
the intervention of a because the attributes &c. are perpe- 
tually connected with the mind and the soul is a modification of 
Brahma itself. 

To this the answer is that the- realization thereof would not" 
take place automatically on the breaking of the veil of ignorance 
over the object because there is no subsisting connection between 
them and the knowing-self. This reason is further explained in this 
way that the connection may not exist either because the object is 

covered over or because it is impure or because both these conditions 
exist. In the case of the attributes &c. both these conditions exist 
and in that of Brahma one, namely, being covered over. Hence, a 

4 

is necessary in either case to forge a connection between them 

and the knowing-self. In giving this explanation it is incidentally' 

explained that in the ease of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl 

though the object is uncovered, as ignorance does not require 

another ignorance to cover it up, a is required because the 

object is- impure and that the realization of pleasures and pains 

takes place without the intervention of a because the object 
is both uncovered and pure. 


of Bramha and it has been explained 
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5T5 51^91: To the statement made above that 

Brahma though, pure is covered over and therefore requires a 

for forging a connection between it and the knowing-selfj tliis 
objection is anticipated because it is not easily intelligible how 
Brahma which is omniscient as being self-resplendent without a 
blemish could have a covering. 

. . O 

— The answer to that objection is that 

though Nescience one of whose attributes is to cover over objects 
does not affect the Supreme Being which "would not otherwise 
be omniscient it does affect the individual soul who has become 
subject to it as being limited by the mind. Hence it is spoken 
of as covered over so far as the individual soul is concerned, 

a^r^iTTvrff^^fH— The above objection also being 

shown to be untenable, the author now reiterates what was stated 
at the beginning of the discussion as to the function of the ^ 

O O 

by the remark srg ^ &c. ( vide i:>. supra. ) 

According to the sttvtw and JTfri%^^r^’s the material cause 

of the universe is Brahma, That is proved to be covered over and 

therefore in need of a not only for breaking the veil of ignorance 

over the object but also for establishing a- connection between the 

knowing-self and the object-self. Hence in the case of those theories, 

the must be deemed to perform that double function. Ac- 

% 

cording to the the individual soul is himself the material 

cause of the phenomenal world and is therefore always connected 
with each object. Hence in its case, the must be deemed to 
perform the single function of breaking the veil of ignorance oyer 

the object. 

tr% This is an objection to the 

theory of knowledge itself of the Adwaitins as set forth at pp. 

The reasoning underlying it is this:— According to you 
when it is said that there is the ignorance of an object, what is 
meant is that there is that of Brahma and similarly when it. is said 
that an object is known, what is known is Brahma. Further 
according to your theory of knowledge, it takes place by the removal 
of the veil of ignorance over the object v/hich according to your 
doctrine ia Brahma itself and when that veil which is the same 
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everywhere is removed and Brahma has become known, there must 
be final absolution by the single act of knowledge of an object such 
as a poi 

P.36. In the above objection it 

has been assumed that ignorance is one and the same everywhere. 
Now the objector goes further and says that even if it is assumed 
that the ignorance is manifold, still the objection holds good 
because though ignorance may be different in the case of each 
individual and it may be admitted that by a single act of kno’w- 
ledge of a pot by an individual all individual souls may not be 

freed from bondage still that particular individual must be because 
in his case the ignorance is one only. 


ST, — There is a reference here to 

an ancient popular belief that when a particular jewel is placed in 
front of fire the latter loses for the time 
the objects coming in contact with it an 

cular stimulating plant is placed near it or when a particular 
stimulating incantation is recited the jewel becomes overpowered 
for the time being and consequently the power of fire to burn the 
objects coming in contact with it is revived. 


being its power of burning 
d that when again a parti- 


In 


logy the sfrflr corresponds to the the jrfSt 


the and the to the plant or incantation. 


So long 




there 


whose effect is 


up as the sterilizes the irfoT. When it is not there 

in the absence of the plant 


is in full force as the is all-powerful 
or so long as the incantation is not ; 


recited and therefore does 
work which is that of making an existing visible thing appear 
if it did not exist and were 

that of steriliziim fire. 


not visible, as the does its, namely 


sn’^'Toiffr^^^^—That being so, it is ignorance accom' 

panied by the absence of a produced by a means of proof, 

which is capable of producing the consciousness that a thing which 

exists and is visible does not exist and is not visible, that is called 
a covering; 
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^rcTT??! — When a is produced by 

an appropriate means of proof, ignorance which though existing is 

owing to the absence of 

and is therefore incapable of doing its work, is said to have been 
overpowered by it. 

So the answer to the above objection is that when the 
knowledge of an object such as a pot &c. is produced, ignorance is 

or removed but is only 
overpowered by the and until it is completely destroyed or 
removed final absolution cannot take place even of the particular 
individual soul who knows the object. 

— This explanation raises a further doubt as to 

whether when is only temporarily overpowered and not 

completely destroyed by a Nescience too would not be 

completely destroyed by and if it is not so destroyed 

then there would never be final absolution. 

w, The author’s solution 

is that there is a difference between rnrr and jtttt. That which takes 
place in the case of the perception of an object is philosophically 
speaking not a srur but a and is a srirr only for the purpose 
of and would cease to be such when contradicted while that 
which takes place by the knowledge of a is the real srw 

which would remain unoontradicted. 

The expression has been explained by Narayaua 

Tirtlia as ( only by the right knowledge 

relating to that wdiich is the subject of ignorance ). Abhyankara 
solves the compound as ^ ^ 

This explanation though more prolix 

leads to the same meaning. 

For a note on the word vide p . 7 supra. 

— The fact that S'uka, Vamadeva, Janaka and 
others were actually freed from bondage is one additional and a 
stronger proof of the fact that freedom from bondage does take 
place on the removal of ignorance and the rise of the knowledge 
of Brahma. 

According to Narayana Tirtha 
15 


temporarily 


not completely destroyed 


a limiting agent 


as good as not existing 
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the Scriptures would be unauthoritativ'e if freedom from bondage 
were not to take place in the case of one who strives for it. 
Brahmananda says that the texts alluded to here are flr^rsriJT- 

and others of that type. Abhyankara says that they 
are and others. Both these texts fall in the 

category of those which promise final absolution on the realization 
of the true nature of the Self. 

ST?q-5!Tr5[7'Tf%: is recognized as a sixth wn by both the schools of 

Mimaiisa. For its illustration vide jdjj. 65-66 supra. 

✓ 

37sq'STr5'Tqi%^^f% — This verse is found with a 

slight variation in Kkandana-Khanda-Iiliddya, a work of Shi- 
Harsha believed by Drs. Thebaut and Ganganalh Jha to have 
been composed probably in the 8th century A. The verse 
there reads: — 

The meaning of the verse given in the text is that if a fact is 
otherwise unaccountable and an inference drawn from it accounts 
for it, that is a sufficient answer to an objection that its parallel is 
nob seen at other places because an inference drawn from circum- 
stances is the strongest means of proof. 


The term has been explained by Narayana Tirtlia 

as ( leading to the knowledge of the rela- 

tion of a thing to be destroyed and a destroyer between knowledge 
and ignorance ). This is obviously wrong because the thing to be 
destroyed is and the destroyer is He should have said 

^RT^R=!hffi^E{Rr^q5TR^f^5^r. Even that too would not be the literal 
meaning but the purport of the expression only. The literal mean- 
ing thereof would be simply ‘leading to the attainment of the 
object ( in view ).’ has been explained by the same 

commentator as and by Brahmananda as srR=^r- 

Both mean the same thing as is mentioned above. 



2 ._ (Jalmtta Edition p, 14., 
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— The author gives this alter- 
native explanation also as to why by the knowledge of an object 
on one occasion ignorance either as to all other objects or as to 
one’s true nature is not destroyed. 

This explanation is based upon the belief that the ignoraiihe 
with regard to each object is one of the numerous forms which the 
original ignorance assumes just as water assumes the forms 
of bubbles. 

means ( coverings of 

the Self as limited by objects such as a pot &c. ). 

4 

?r — Each case of knowledge of 

an object implies a corresponding one of its previous non-existence. 
Hence there is a possibility of as many instances of previous 
non-existence as there are of knowledge. In the above ease 
ignorance of an object means nothing else but the previous 
non-existence of knowledge. Hence there are as many cases 
of ignorance as there are of knowledge. That being the case, 
it is no wonder that there should not be the total eradication 
of ignorance in general about all objects whatever or that as 
to one’s true nature by the mere knowledge of one object on one 
occasion only and that there should be the destruction of the veil 
over that object only by the of the mind for the purpose 
of making it manifest to the knowing-self. 

Summary — It is assumed in the first para, at p, that. 
Brahma is at times covered over. So the doubt was raised how it 
could be covered over, being ever resplendent. This is answered by 
saying that it is said to have been covered over only with reference 
to the individual soul who has become subject to ignorance. 

Further it is said there that what the ff^ .of the mind 
does in each case is to lift the veil of ignorance over the object-self 
whether it forges a connection between it and the knowing-self 
or not. So an objection is raised here that if the veil of ignorance 
is broken in such a case why does not man become freed from the 
cycle of births and deaths. This fact is explained in two ways, 
( 1 ) that what happens in the case of each act of knowledge of an 
object is not the complete destruction of the veil of ignorance but 
its being overpowered for the time being by the ff% mf the mind 
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just as a jewel having the power to sterilize fire i 
the time being when a particular plant is placed 
cular incantation is recited in front of it and ( 2 ) 




iofnorance with reference 

o 

previous nor 


to the different objects like th 
of knowledge are modifications 


powered for 
b or a parth 

cases of 
those of 


th 


of the 


original 


only 

ignorance as bubbles arising out of the same 


storeage of water are of 


water contained therein and 


that 


case it is but meet that by the destruction of the veil over an object 
ignorance as to that object only should be destro 3 ’’ed and not the 
original ignorance which is the cause of births and deaths. 


To the former explanation a side-objection is raised and 


that if at the 


of the rise of knowled 




Ignorance were 


not destroyed but only temporarily 


powered by the 


would not be destroyed 


by the knowledge of Brahma 


That is removed by saying 
the great sentences & 

other means of proof unlike 


that as the knowledge arising from 
c. Avhich remains uncontradicted by 
that arising from sense-perception is 


believed by 


put 


an end to ignorance completely, as we 


know also by personal experience that it does, and as many a 
Vedic text would be without any meaning if it were otherwise, 
which is the strongest ground for believing that fact, the said 
objection is untenable. 


P. 38. ^5 





digression here in order to put forward his 
to an allied subject. 


The author makes a 
m view with regard 


It has already been established that the veil of ignorance is 
removed by direct perception. He now raises a side-issue whether 
it is removed by other means of proof such as inference &c. 

the first case i e. if it is 

believed that the veil is removed by other means of proof then a 
delusion of an object of direct perception as the yellowness of a 
conch which appears owing to a defect in the eye wmuld be removed 
simply by the inference that a particular conch is white because 

it is a conch like other conches, i, e. to say, without medical 
treatment. 


: means a delusion which makes a false thing 
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directly perceptible such the yellowness of a conch which appears 
owing to a defect in the eye of the seer. 

— Every delusion has for its 

material cause the ignorance of the substratum just as a mistaken 
notion of the existence of silver has that of a mother-of-pearl. 
Hence if that ignorance is removed by an inference or by 
knowledge derived from one who knows the fact then the mistaken 
notion ought to be removed. 

This has been added in order to support the above objection. 

?r This is an additional reason in 

support of the objection. 

is knowledge generated by reasoning, 
means ‘for the realization of the Self’. 

Narayana Tirtha says that this expression means ‘for the sake 

of the direct knowledge known as sr^r’. 

means ‘hearing, meditation &c.’ 

The ground of the objection is that if Nescience is removed 
by reasoning only there is no necessity to hear the Scriptures from 
a preceptor, to meditate over the meaning thereof and concentrate 
the mind thereon because the object of doing all that is to cause 
the removal of Nescience. 

*51... — If it is believed that the veil of 

io-norance is not removed by inference &c. then it cannot be said 
that there is fire on the mountaia unless the ignorance as to its 
existence at that place is removed on the perception of smoke there, 
for the cause of the impediment is still there. 

f| fit — The veil of ignorance 

appears in tAVO different forms. In one form it resides in the Self as 

and makes things appear as non-existent. 
In the other it resides in the Self as limited by the objects of 
sense and tends to make things not visible. This is inferred from 
the fact that there arises the consciousness such as T do not know 
the pot’ which consists of an idea of limitations being experiened 
on the knowing-self and the object-self. 


limited by the inner organ 
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— Tlie former of them is removed by that 

kind of knowledge which is common to things that are before one’s 
eyes and those that are not. 



For tlie removal of the ignorance residing in the knowing-self 
it is not necessary that' there should be direct perception. A word 
of a man on whom we. can rely or a sign of the eKistence of the 


thing is sufficient for that 
experience that once it is 


purpose 


inferred 


This is inferred from the 
there is fire on a mountain 


even though it is not actually seen or that there is a country like 


land^ France, Jap 


China 


■to 


one maj^ not have 


actually 


of them, the belief that it does not exist d 


nob again arise. 


5 ■Rsra'h — The 

by direct perception only. 



kind of ignorance is removed 


q-f^S q^T^rt ...teqrqc — There is 


a rule that knowledge 

o 


destroys the ignorance with respect to that object and in that form 
with respect to which and in which form it is produced. 
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■ihe‘ folio wirlg two sentences^ namely, 

^R^r?cf:q3^orTTIW?!3?Tc5rT?i; I 3Tq;^^^R^5r Rq?T5qTqR^?q'?%^ f%qqT?=cf.*^Qltvrq- 

Abhyankara reads the first part of the 
sentence like Nfirayana and as for the second also he reads the two 
sentences but with some variations which do not however make 
any material change in their meanings. ’ . 

It may be noted that the expression means 

the same thing as and that it has therefore been used 

with reference to only which is being explained and that 

the wmrds and 5Tq^s3‘ have been used therein with reference to 
things not knowledge. 


siVTRTif^tgRT — Purnshottama says that this is 

a quotation from the Vdrttilca of SuresVaiTicharya. So does 
Abhyankara. None of them has however given the number of the 
verse and the chapter in wNich it occurs. I have not been able 
to find it there but have found it in the Pcmchadas'i as noted in 
the text. 


Abhyankara has explained the word to mean 


Narayana lias explained 


the 


expressions and 


3TRRTff%|^T as ancl^r vrr^ih 

respectively. These are of course free renderings. 

— The author now 

winds lip the discussion as to what the means of proof other than 
direct perception are able to do and what direct perception is 
able to do. ' 


sn;qTR 




It is stated by the author 


at tlie commencement of the commentary on the first verse 


( Videp. c ) that according to the view of the Aupanishadas the 
Self is really without any attributes but it j^artakes of those of 


( Vide -p. 


being the doer &c. on account of Nescience. 


Having cleared off 


all doubts with respect to the theory of which according to 

them is the cause of the Self partaking of those attributes, he 
reasserts that view in somewhat different words in the form of a 
conclusion. 

here means 'since is without any faults’. 


The attributes above spoken of are those of Nescience and 
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product} the inner organ 


These attributes are seen to attach, to 


the Self which is without any attributes. That is (mistaken 
knowledge). Such knowledge arises because of the mistaken 
identification of the Self with Nescience and the inner organ to 
whom they really belong. This is the way in which the conclusion 

is established. 


P. 39. 


— As against the above 


statement one doubt is likely to be raised and that is whether the 


attributes which belong to others, 
inner organ, are experienced as r 


Nescience and the 


nner organ, are experienced as residing in the Self though 
esiding in the others or whether they are produced in the Self. 


If the first alternative is accepted 


is the possibility of 


( experience of a thing as otherwise ) being accepted. 
)n the other hand the second is accepted, then the main 


If on the other hand the second is accepted, then the main 
doctrine falls to the ground because it would then be accepted that 
they are produced in the Self just as they are produced in the 
inner organ. It cannot be said that there is a distinction between 
f.hft owincr to the nature of the connection of each with the 


inner organ. 


It cannot be said 


the 


owing to the nature of the 


attributes because intimate connection being denied, connection 


everywhere means identification due to Nescience 


If 


on 


the 


other hand, it is said that in the case of the one the attributes 
have a ( phenomenal ) existence and in that of the other 

( imaginary ), then in asmueh as the attributes are 
experienced in two different forms there is a distinction between 
them. This objection is cleared off in this passage upto the 

expression 

The expression has been explained by Abhyan- 

kara to mean ’jqrfk: Jrelfu:. He has further explained what 

is meant by it, by saying that the silver that appears in a mother- 
of-pearl is not real because on the rise of true knowledge it ceases to 
appear and that it is neither unreal because such a thiag cannot 
appear to exist even through a fault. Hence such silver is incapable 
of being described either as real or unreal and therefore it is said to 
be indescribable, i. e. to say, of a nature different from the real and 
the unreal. For a comparison of this kind of with the 

of the Naivayikas vide Das Gupta’s History of Indian 


of the Naiyayiki 
Philosophy, Vol, I. pp. 485' 


sgrrcj;.— There is a sharp distinction between 
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things which have a (phenomenal ) and those which have 

a ( imaginary ) existence. The former can be proved to be 

unreal only when the true nature of Brahma is realized while the 
latter can be proved to be such by the ordinary means of proof 
such as direct perception &c. The distinction between them would 
be of the same nature as that between the redness that is percieved 
in a and that in a placed near it. 

Prof. Das Gupta has explained this distinction also in the 
passage above referred to. 

VT — The author's answer to the above ob- 

jection is that such a dual appearance would not take place for two 
reasons, namely ( 1 ) that the Self and the mind being identified 
with each other the distinction between the two kinds of attributes 
cannot be percieved and ( 2 ) that the mind accompanied by all the 
attributes being identified with the Self it is not experienced that 
some attributes of a nature different from that of its own attributes 
arise in the Self. 

^ — Having thus cleared off all 

possible objections to the one Self being the knower, the thing to 
be known &c. which he commenced to do. with the words 

&c. ( Vide p. I, l ), the author now establishes that the 
objections that there is a self-contradiction in the Vedanta doctrine 
and that it is apt to be mixed up with that of the Bauddhas ( i. e. 
the S'unyavadins ) which were raised in the beginning ( Vide p, 

) are not substantial. 

— This has been said with 

reference to the portion of the commentary on Verse VIII wherein 
the genesis of the world, the states of the individual souls &c. are 

explained. { Vide pp . . 

3‘q‘fi:sr^ means ‘hereinafter’. It is the co-relative of 

sTTfrufitfir The 

author now winds up the w^hole of the discussion as to the meaning 
of Verse I which according to him is intended to establish that 
the view of the Aupanishadas is the best of those referred to in 
the Introductory Bemarks at p. c. 

According to the views of the other philosophers the Self is 

identical with either the body or any of the organs of sense or the 

mind or its attributes. All these are liable to changes and are 

16 
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objects of perception. On tlie other hand the pure Self believed 
in by the Aupanishadas remains uiiehanged even in the state of 
deep sleep. It is therefore that their view is stated to be the best. 

4 • 

Summary — It had been said in the preceding passage that 
liberation took 2dace only on the eradication of ignorance by 
the acquisition of the knowledge of the sense of any of the 
TTfT^^’s. With reference to that a query is raised here whether 
other means of proof such as inference &c. are or are not capable 
of eradicating the veil of ignorance. This is answered by saying 
that ignorance has two aspects, one consisting of grossness residing 
in the Self as limited by the objects of the world and the other of 
dulness residing in the individual soul, that corresponding to them 
two effects are produced, namely, non-manifestation in the former 
and ignorance as to the existence thereof in the latter and that 
the latter can but the former cannot be eradicated by knowledge 
produced by inference &c. It is also incidentally explained that 
when false knowledge is produced by an object of sense-perception, 

it can be eradicated only by direct perception not by inference. 

* • 

Further according to the Vedanta doctrine the attributes of 
being the doer, enjoyer &c. belong to the mind not the Self yet 
they appear as belonging to the latter owing to its identification 
with the mind. With reference to that it may be said that those 
attributes must be said to be produced in the Self as indescribables 
owing to superimposition and when it is so said the attributes 

would be appearing in two different forms, an ordinarily real one 

✓ 

called and an imaginary, one called But that objec- 

tion is groundless because the attributes cannot be so distinguished 
either because the Self is identified Avith the mind or because what 
is superimposed is the mind together with the attributes. 


The existence of the knower, the thing to be known &c. being 
thus shown to be consistent Avith the Adwaita doctrine there is no 
contradiction owing to the admission of a reflection &c. as the 



nature was necessary because though it was a. fact that the know- 
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ledge of the true nature of the Self arose from the Mahavakyas, 
doubts were likely to arise in the minds of men with poor intellect. 
He then mentioned the views of the diflerent philosophers from the 
Charvakas down to the Aupanishadas and stated that S'ankaracharya 
had composed the first verse in order to prove that the last alone 
was the correct one. He then explained how the different views 
above-mentioned could be deemed to have been referred to in the 
said verse and cleared off some objections which seemed to him 
likely to be raised against his interpretation and stated that the 
reason for the rejection of the other views was contained in the 
expression which meant being variable or destructible 

by nature. He then established that nature of the body &c. by 
reasoning. Thereafter he introduced the expression 
with the objection how the Self could be said to be immutable 
when it is our common , experience that in deep sleep there is no. 
consciousness though according to the Adwaitins the Self is of the 
nature of knowledge. Having then explained the meaning of that 

g that there was not the absence of the Self 
in the state of deep sleep in asmuch as it existed as the witness of 
that state^ he established seriatim the following points either by 
reasoning or on the authority of certain Vedic texts, namely, 
( 1 ) why it was necessary to believe in the existence of a witness” 
apart from the . knower; , ( 2 ) whether there is any basis for 
such a belief; ( 3 ) why the immutable Self was believed to be 
the witness not the mind which made knowledge possible and 
( 4 ) why the mind which was inert was believed to be the support 
of knowledge. ( pp. <s to i ^ ). 

The answer to the last point being that the mind acquired 
the power of being the support of knowledge owing to its taking a 
reflection of the Self due to its extreme purity like a mirror or to; 
the (mistaken identification) of the Self with it, that 

gave an occasion to establish the following further points, namely, 

(1 ) how a thing having no form and no limbs could be reflected; 

( 2 ) even if it were possible whether there is any S'astric 
authority for saying that the Self is in fact reflected and ( 3 ) 
whether the theory of can be logically established. 

The attempt to establish that theory . extends upto the end of 
the commentary on that verse. as several points of a polemical 
nature are established on raising them incidentally. 


expression by sayin 
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The line of reasoning adopted in doing so is that the 
common consciousness ‘I am a man/ ‘I am the doer/ ‘1 am the 
enjoyer’ &c. is neither recollection nor right knowledge but a 
mistaken notion; that the cause of such a notion is beginningless 
ignorance which can neither be said to be real nor unreal and is 
therefore indescribable and is yet a positive entity not a mere 
negation of knowledge nor of the nature of delusion, doubt or a 
succession of either of them, that this ignorance is superimposed 
upon the Self and gives rise to the notion of the ego, that on . the 
Self as superimposed by it are superimposed the attributes of the 
ego and the senses, that on the Self as superimposed by the latter, 
the gross body is superimposed and that the superimposition of 
the original ignorance is beginningless by itself but those of the 
others, i. e, the ego down to the gross body are related to one 
another like the seed and the sprout. ( pp. n. to 

The said theory being thus established, gave an occasion to 
clear up two other doubts, namely ( 1 ) how the one Self could 
be divided into and and (2) how it could be divided into 
four parts which were necessary for each act, namely, the knower, 
the means of knowledge, the act of knowledge and the thing 
to be known. 

In trying to clear up the first, he has set forth four theories 
which are known respectively as ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) and ( 4 ) or and stated at the 

end that it matters very little which is accepted as satisfactorily 
explaining the phenomena in question because there is no dilference 
between their exponents as to the main doctrine ( pp. ^ ^ to ^ i ). 

While clearing up the second he explains the method by which 
knowledge arises and refutes certain objections which are likely to 
be raised by rival philosophers. ( pp. ^3 to ). 


Having done that he winds up the discussion for the time 
being by saying that other arrangements will be explained later on 
and reiterates the conclusion that the Self remaining unchanged in 


the state of deep sleep while the body, senses and mind being 
liable to changes and being objects of perception, the views of those 


philosophers who consider the Self to be identical with any of the 
latter are mistaken and that of the Aupanishadas the right 

one. ( p. ). 
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P 





The doubt here raised is 


this 


'If the Self is without attributes and 


based 


upon superimposition then the Vedic injunctions such as 

and others would be rendered unauthoritative because the 
Self not being a doer or enjoy er would not proceed to any actions, 
and if the Vedas are rendered unauthoritative, the existence of 
Brahma cannot be proved as that is the only accepted means of 
proof for it and therefore to avoid that result you should admit 
that the knower &c. are real things. 


is the third Sutra of the first Pada of the first 
Adhyaya of the S'drlraha Sutras. It means that the Scriptures 
i. e. the Vedas are the source of knowledge of Brahma. 

is met by 

asking whether you mean that the Vedas would be unauthorita- 
tive before the knowledge of that true nature of the Self arises 
or after it. 

— It can be explained that upto 
the time of the eradication of Nescience all the differences must 
exist. 


gr — The above objection 


means 

are affected by Nescience’. 





— The means of proof such as direct perception, 
revelation &o. are not capable of being contradicted until one’s 
ignorance is eradicated. 

o 



Without hindrance. 


It is quite obvious that all the means of proof are concerned 

4 

with finite objects whether they exist on the physical or metaphy- 
sical plane. They are therefore useful only so long as the orio-inal 


1. S, P. Edition, fp. 479, 4^5, 496, 497. 
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ignorance exists. 


The Vedas 


too being one of the means are 
useful only upto that stage and not farther. 

Purushottam has in this connection raised the point that the 
illustration pTruart occurs in the portion of the Vedas 

while the existence of Brahma is to be proved from its 
portion and that it might therefore be argued that even if the 
former portion is proved to be unauthoritative the latter would 
not be and disposes of it by saying that the Vedas constitute- 
one entire work and that therefore if one part thereof is proved 
to be unauthoritative, the whole must be deemed to have been 
proved to be such. He further points out that the Upanishads 
which constitute the contain several injunctions for per- 

forming XJpasana. . Hence if the above reasoning is sound, the 
portions thereof containing those injunctions would also have to be- 
excluded. The result thereof would be that only a portion of a 
portion only of the Vedas would be authoritative. This involves 
the fault called in logic. 

— The alternative view is that the Vedas are 
not authoritative after the rise of the knowledge of Brahma. 

This view is acceptable to the author as can be seen from the 
verse which follows. 




This 


the 


derived from the root 


U 


plural of the word 




which 


That 


dye’ but in same 


extend 


‘to paint, colour or 
oneself or to spread oi 
is not applicable when 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and others because though the Brahmanas. 


word 


used 


’oot ordinarily means 
it also means ‘to exert 
The ordinary meaning 
with reference to the 


Kshatriyas 


Vais'yas.had bodies of the same colour, their 


Varnas were different 


It is not right also to translate it by 


word ‘caste’ because while the modern castes are water-tio-ht com' 


partments, the Varnas were not as can be 


from the 


stances of Vas'ishtha, Vis'wamitra, and others and the elaborate 
les of Dharmas'astra given in Chapter X of Manuks Code. It 
therefore proper to understand the -root in the latter word 


to 


been used -in -the 


of either ‘to 


oneself or to 


spread or expand’. The first sense would fit in -because though the 
Variias were not wholly based upon occupations as is commonly 


supposed, they did to a certain extent indicate 


pations and 
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the Varna of a man proved to be an index to the way in' which he 
exerted himself for his daily bread. The second sense would fit 

the Varnas were capable of spread- 


because 


panding 


spread or expansion of 


Aryan 


owing 


divisions havingf been based on the Qualities inherent 


in the individuals and the actions that they 
Manu’s Code contains sufficient evidence of 


elastic enough to embrace within 
ever their parentage, posse 


did.^ Chapter X of 
these Varnas being 
folds persons who what- 
sed certain qualities and followed 


gave pi 


pations. The fact that in course of time these Var 


in the moder 


does n 
origin 


dep 


the 


is quite true. But 


elastic. Hence 


of the other fact that they 


appropriate sense of 


root 


ord must be taken to be To spread 


‘to 


pand’ and the latter word can best be translated 


The names of the Vardas are and Each 

Varna had its own specific charactaristics and specific duties were as- 


✓ 

Even 


signed to it in the organic structure of the Aryan society.^ 
those duties were not so immutable like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians but changeable according to exigencies. Thus a Brahmana 
could, if he was not literate enough to follow his own occupation 


of teaching the Vedas, 


bear arms or trade in all articles except 
certain prohibited ones such as cattle, liquors, oils &;c. Similarly 
a Kshatriya could, if he had not sufficient physical strength Or 
knowledge 'of archery, trade or cultivate lands® &c. 


Out of 


four 


Aryan 


society had been divided, the first three were called the tw 

because in addition to their, physical birth, they underwent a 
spiritual birth at the time of their being invested with the sacred 
thread which in the case of a Brahmana boy was done at the 
age of 5 to 8 years, in the case of a Kshatriya boy at that 
of 11 to 15 years and in that of a Vais'ya boy at that of 16 to 18 


year 


Since 


birth they 


have entered 


order 


of Brahmacharis 
Vedas and the 


celibrates whose duty was to study the 


sciences. The period for 


order 


1. Bhagawadgito, IV. 13. 
3 . Ihid. XVIII. 1045. 

• 4 

8. Mantb X. 75-180, 
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depended upon the course of study chosen and the capacity to 
observe the rules thereof prescribed by the Dharmas'astra. The 
minimum was originally 12 years and the maximum 48 years. 
Thereafter one underwent an ablution-ceremony and entered the 
order of the Grihasthas ( householders ) on marrying a girl having 
the prescribed qualifications. This order had its own rules. 
After the desires to acquire wealth, fame and progeny subsided 


one could enter the order of the Vanaprasthas (hermits) whose 
chief rule was that one must live in a forest with one’s wdfe and 
be completely self-dependent even in the matter of articles of food 
which must therefore be as simple and harmless as possible. The 


last order was 
had to cut off 


of the Sannyasins ( recluses ) in which one 
ddly ties and remain aloof from the temp- 
of the world and devote oneself entirely to the realiza- 

seems that it was not compulsory for all 


tion of the Self. It 


Brahmach 


to go througl 


order) 
Qs at 


of 


Grihasthas 
ce the time 


and Vanaprasthas before being Sannyasins 

of S'ankaracharya if not earlier than that for he himself n( 
married but became a Sannyasin at a very young age. 

— Madhusudana says that by taking 


pound as a geuetive tcitpurusha 


with two diuari' 

dwas concealed in it we get it to comprise the duties of the Varnas 
and the As 

it as : 


Purushottama adopting that suggestion solve 


— Dliarana is the steadiness of (one’s) 

mind in Brahma, to the exclusion of external objects. The word 
STT^oir is a technical term of the Yoga Philosophy employed to desig- 
nate the sixth Anga of Yoga and the initial stage in contemplation. 


In the Yoga Sutras of Patailjali ( III. 1 ) it is defined as 

The word ^ therein is expressive of a place. 
Anyone who has ever made efforts to concentrate the mind on the 
Essence can readily understand that the natural tendency of the 
human mind is to become occupied with thoughts about some 
external objects and that even when one is sitting in a quiet room 
and has closed one’s eyes the impressions of objects previously expe- 
rienced rise up to disturb the peace of mind which is essential for its 
concentration on the Essence. Arjuna when asked by S'ri Krishna 
in th.6 Bhagawadgltd to practise Yoga for self-purification and 
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This effort to turn one’s mind back from the external objects 
to the Essence is called \iiROTr. As it is not easy to turn it at 
once to the abstract Essence the initial device is to concentrate it 
on some idol or picture of S'ri Krishna or Mahadeva or Gapapati 
or Parvati or Gayatri or on Omkara and once that is properly 
and distinctly impressed on one’s mind one should try to realize 
its existence in every object that one sees and thereby realize the 
following ideal, namely, 



Of course the Essence has no form and no limbs but as 
concentration is not possible on the abstract idea thereof this device 
has to be employed in the beginning of Yoga practice. S'ankara 
here says that one who has realized the Absolute does not stand 
in need of this means because it is like a sugar-coated quinine pill 
which is required to be administered to the patients who would 
not take quinine in the powder-form or even in the simple pill-form 
or the kindergarten pictures and toys which are utilized in order 
to teach very young children. Ultimately of course the mind is 
to be fixed on Brahma to the exclusion of all external objects 
including representations or signs thereof as the commentator says. 

17 
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«^.........^'"^* 7 ^““C]oncentration is contemplation of Para* 

matma. 

^•?Tr?r is the seventh Ahga of Yoga and the next stage after 
^iTorr. In the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali it is defined as cTcirsilRpgrrsrarr 

gRoir is the effort-stage while is the result-stage 

of the process above-described. 

— Yoga is the control of the action of the mind« 


The 




derived from ( 7. U 


join, unite or 


connect. Primarily therefore it means, ‘union', or ‘connection’. 
Here however it is used in the technical sense of deep and abstract 


meditation or contemplation of the Sup 


Spirit which is 


plished 



the control of the usual function of the mind 


Patanjali’s Yoga Sut') 



%s contain very 
observance whereof the mind 


:e and elaborate rules 
be turned away from 


objects and fixed in the contemplation of the Absolute, 
above definition of that term appears to have been taken 


bodily from those Sutras ( Vide I 


Cf, 


Bliagawadgita 


VI 


By the word sirl^ are understood 

and 


3 


These are the technical terms employed by the Vedantins 
whose method differs somewhat from that of the Pajayogis of the 
Patanjala School. These terms are taken from the Brihadarany a- 
Jcopanisliat IV. wherein Yajnavalkya imparts the knowledge of 
the Self to his wife Maitreyi. 



• — In this sentence Madhusudana gives 

the gist of the whole verse, 

ordinarily means a non-self {. e. an object of perception 
or anything other than the Self including the mind and the 

4 
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intellect. According' to the commentator it is however figuratively 
used in the sense of Nescience which is the primary cause of all 
such objects. The in the forms of the consciousness ‘I a 
the body’, ‘This object belongs to me’ &c. is-'born of that Nescience 
as explained at pp. supra. When that false knowledge 

is eradicated together with its source by the true knowledge of the 
Essence, all idea of distinctions vanishes. 


P. 41. Verse III. — In as much 

as the worldly distinctions are born of false knowledge only, the 
author in order to impress their falseness says that they in fact do not 
exist philosophically by appealing to the experience of- deep sleep. 


...... — The Vedas consist of two principal parts, 

namely (1 ) that which aims at imparting the knowledge of those 
means i. e. the acts which 


are calculated to bring about welfare 


(to oneself) and misery (to one’s opponents) and (2) that which 
aims at imparting the knowledge of Brahma. The first includes 
the Samhitas and Brahmaijas and the second consists of the 
Upanishads. 

— Jyotishtoma, Dars^apurnamasa, Agnishtoma, 
Putreshti &;c. are the names of the sacrifices which are the means 
for attainment of the specific fruits contemplated 
worldly desires are not satiated. 



men Vy’hose 





For securing 


the desired fruits it is 
ifices should be performed at 


essential that the prescribed sac 
some holy place such as Kuruks'etra, Nimisharanya, Prayaga 

and others, 

^ 3'q55^'3Tt^r#r — The means for sinful acts should 

be similarly understood. 


The commentators are silent as to what is exactly meant by 
the word but from the explanation of this sentence given 

by Abhyankara it appears that they must be STRoi, 3'^TSiq, 

&c. which are treated of in the Atharvaveda. These acts are sinful 
because they involve the killing of animals for the propitiation of 
evil spirits, sitting in cemetries &c. and bring about no good to 
anybody but only misery to other human beings. 

All these i. e. parents, gods 
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seem to exist because we identify ourselves with the physical body. 
The Self is not personally connected with them. Hence in the 
state of deep sleep in which it is unconnected with the mind and 
the senses they do not appear to exist. 


P. 42. 



author supports the above proposition by Vedic texts of wdiich 

&c. is a type. 


^oTfr means The destroyer of a foetus’. 

According to Manu Smnti X. 12 was the caste-name 

given to sons born to Brahmana women through intercourse 
with S'udra men and according to Ihid X. 18 read with 8 
which is the same as was the caste-name given to sons born 
to S'udra women through intercourse wdth Nishadas i. e. sons born 
of intercourse between Brahman men and S'udra 'women. 

These being otfsprings of marriages i. e. marriages 

between men of lower castes and women of higher ones were looked 
down upon by the Aryas though they did not disapprove of 
all inter-caste marriages' as the Hindus now do. 

A STTfoi means a member of the order of Sannyasins. 

A grr'T^T: is a member of the order of Vanaprasthins, 

means ^unconnected’. 

The gist of the text is that in the state of deep sleep, the 
soul becomes disconnected from bodies of all sorts and from all 
the good and bad acts which give distinctive caste-names and 
order-names amongst men and transcends all the sorrows or 

miseries of the heart. 
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voidness). The Self from which that is removed is called 

The quality of being 

The second 
for a reason which is 





be described as 


how 


fr 


the 


explained in the next sentence. 


— In the expression ( the 
principal thing is the quality ( not the possessor of that quality ). 

The existence of the pure Self even 

in the state of deep sleep has to be assumed because a state presup- 
poses the existence of a thing undergoing it and because if it 
is not presupposed then the retuiii to the state of waking which 
does take place would be impossible, i. e. to say, that occurrence 
would remain unexplained. 

% 

Possessing the attribute of indestructibility. 




This 


pound 


made 


of 


word Trr^T and 


ST^^ITT:, 

defines 


the 3T in the latter having been dropped. Purushottam 
he word Trrar as and then says 


Brail man an da 




The word 


wTwr can therefore be taken 


body and the senses which 


delimit the activity of the individual soul. For a similar use of this 


term cf. 



( Bh. Gltd. II 




of deep 


— The explanation of this enigma is that in the 

4i> 


Self 


y thing but as it is not 
owdng to the temporary 


affected by the objects of perception 
absence of the inner organ, it is not ( as it w^ere ) seeing them 




0 


the analogy of the digging in of a post 


already been fixed in the gr 


fixed 



in the ground is pushed inside and 
s])reading and pressing fresh earth so 


put in another form and brou 
DUS in order that there mav r( 


As a post thouo 
made doubly firm 
an argument is alsc 
corroborative illustra 
for a misunderstanding. 

Madhusudaim seems to refer to the first verse 

( Vide ^ ^ - u swpra ). 


C? 


home by 



his remark 



itn 9 e 9 » I » 



This is an alternative dissolution of the 



NOTEB. 


compound occurring in the verse under con- 

sideration. 

4 

ar^jnfrraT generally means 'hunger’ i. c. a desire to eat but here 
it means 'desire in general’. 

The word is here taken to mean ‘(Brahma) which tran- 
scends desire &c’. 


The gist of the expression as here interpreted is that the Self 
is identical with Brahma which transcends desire &c,, is without a 
second and transcends the void. 


The gist of this text is that just as 

a man embraced by his beloved forgets all surroundings and internal 
sorrows being one with her for the time being so man being one 
with the sir^UTrr the presiding deity of deep sleep becomes oblivious 


of everything inside and roundabout his physical body. 

P. 43. This is the conclusion 

drawn from the discussion as to the true nature of the individual 


extendin 


nding from pp. ^ to Stated in plain English it is 
individual soul is devoid of misery because he is identical 


PP 


Brahma who being 


perfect a 
knowledg 


possessed of 


he cause of the un 

powers and of the 


omniscient, 
of bliss and 




PART iL 



P. 44 Verse IV. It may 

be recalled that Madhusudana had said at pp. supra that 
though the knowledge of the true nature of the Self which frees 
the individual soul from bondage arises from the great sayings 
such as '‘Thou art Thatch “I am Brahma^' &c., a work of a 
polemical nature such as the Siddhantabindu is useful in that it 
serves to clear up doubts which are likely to arise m the mind of 
an aspirant owing to divergent views having been propounded by 
learned men and to dispel their ignorance. Such views have been 
propounded with respect to the senses of the terms ^= 1 * 3 ^ and 51^ 
occurring in the Chhdndogya sentence because the sense of 

a sentence is dependent upon those of the principal words occurring 
therein, Thereout Madhusudana has discussed the divergent 
views as to the sense of the word and established that the 
correct meaning of that word is the pure Self not the physical 
body &c. He now proceeds to discuss those as to the correct 

meaning of the word 

^ 1% ^r^T:— "The Saipkhyas say that the cause 

of the Universe is Pradhana, an inert substance. 
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inherent teleology 
diverse Pm nshas. 


makes the Prakriti subservient to the 


The first 


that is produced on account 


of 


disturbance of the equilibrium of the guijas is Mahat 


or Buddhi ( 


O 


). This product again becomes 


the parent of Ahamkara (ego ), the latter of the five Tanmatras 
( subtle elements ) and they again of the five Mahabhiitas (gross 
elements) on the one hand a,nc 
the other. Thus the Prakrit! 
together make 


the ten senses and the mind 


pr 


up the 25 Tattwas of the Samkhy 


Purusha 
.s. The 


process of involution is exactly the reverse of this. That 


commences 


the 


of 


Purushas 


say, when it 


becomes necessary 


should 


to experience pleasure 


pain or dulness for some time. 


Though both these 


processes 


take pi 


Prakriti 


bj 


inert 


lifeless 


It 


IS 


Purusha on the other hand 


energy 


He 


therefore 


Such being their nature it is 



therefore compared to a blind 
is intelligence itself. There i) 
compared to a lame man, 
when the Purusha the lame man sitting on the shoulders of 
Prakriti the blind one guides the latter that any action can 
take place. 

For a more detailed exposition of this doctrine Vide Sarva- 
dars'anasamgraha of Madhava and Das Guiotas History of Indian 
Philosophy Ch. VII pp. 238-58 and for a detailed refutation 
thereof by Badarayana Vyasa Vide Brahmasutras I. 5 to II. 2. 
10 and S'anJcara^s Bhds'ya thereon^. 


^ qr^q^ir; — The Pas'upatas are a sect 

of S'aivas and derive their name from Pas'upati, an epithet of 
the god S'iva whom they considered to be the highest deity. 
The etymological meaning of the latter word is ‘The Lord of 
Pas'us’ i. e. individual souls. The view of the S'aivites has been 
noticed here because they have a Dars'ana of their own known as 
the Pas'uvata-dars'ana and even an Upanishad of their own known 
as the Pds'upatahrahmopanishat. That view is that Pas'upati 
is the cause of this universe. He is not unintelligent like the 
Pradbana of the Samkhyas but is at the same time different from 
the individual soul and the Pas'a (fetter) that binds him, His powers 
of knowledge and action being unlimited and the latter’s limited. 
Salvation according to the tenets of this sect is attained by the 

I, N, S, P, Edition p2>, t61‘50^. 




worship of Pas'upati with intenso devotion. This sect is referred 



The modern Jangamasand Lingayatas of Southern India seem 
to be an offshoot of this sect. 




state of a Tirthankara. I believe Madhusudana had that ideal in 

mind when he said that the J ainas believed that Ishwara was 
liable to transformation, eternal, omniscient and both separate from 
and identical with the individual souls. 


1 . Religions of India hy Hopkins p. 182. 

2 . Prasthambheda hy Madhiosudana, Khadga Yildsa Press Edition P. 13 ■ 
Mahdbharata XII, olf}, 8, 72. 

3 . Bhdgawat Purdv-aj II. 7. 51-53. 

4 . Ibid. II. 9. II. 

5 . Mahdbharata XII. §36, 387, & 339. Religions of India by Hopldm 

p. 118. 

6 . Ibid, XII, pp. §10 and 127 respectively. 

18 
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The last/ paradox is explained by Abliyankara in this way 
that the Arhat and the other Jiwas are identical from the point 
of view of but separate as having individualities of their 

own. 

The word etymologically means one who holds a triple 

staff and hence a Sannyasl. Here however that term is used in the 
plural number to denote a school of philosophers. Abliyankara 
says that they were theists in that they believed like the 
Naiyayikas that there was an omniscient Lord of the Universe. 

Hopkins says that according to Wilson the triple staff indicates 
control of word, thought and deed, and that these Iridandis are 
southern Vishnuites of the Ramanuja sect. 


{%?TT'‘T^?%^'“R6caus0 the purport of the Scriptures is 
to refer to action. 


This principle and its phraseology also have been borrowed 
from the Piirm Mmcmsa Sutra I. 2 . 1 . which runs thus:— 

^7W5?Tf^^“"As in the case of speech ( being adored ) like 
a cow. 

f 

There is a reference here to the text (f . srr. ) 



1. Beligions of India p* 

9, Z)r. Thebaut' s Introduction toLaugak$'iMdsJcaTa’sArthasa'mgrahap,mi, 
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I^^Tri^crs^T: and others. That cause is either 
the atoms or the J iva ^, e. an inanimate or animate unit and that 
is enjoined to be worshipped under the belief that it is possessed of 
the qualities of omniscience &c. just as speech is enjoined to be 
worshipped like a cow. 

As to the Mimansakas and the literature of their school vide 
pp, 30-34 supra. 

— The Tarkikas otherwise 

called Naiyayikas believe that there is an eternal, omniscient being 
who rules the universe not because the Vedas say so but because 
his existence can be inferred from his acts such as this earth, the 
heavenly bodies &e. He according to them is not identical with but 
essentially different from the individual soul. 

For information as to the Tarkikas and the literature of their 
school and sub-schools vide pp. 26-30 supra. 

— The Saugatas i. e. the Bauddhas like the 

Jainas and Mimansakas do not believe in the existence of a creator 
of the universe in the sense in which other philosophers believe but 
hold that the cause of all phenomena whatever is momentary 
consciousness. 

As to who the Saugatas are and what are the principal 
works of their school vide pp, 22-25 supra and for their doctrine 
and its refutation vide S'ankara’s Bhdshya on Brahma Sutras 
11. 2. 18-32.^ 

^ — Unaffected by sorrows, 

actions, their fruits and the latent desires, eternal, of the nature 
of knowledge, omniscient on account of its being reflected in the 
Sattwaguna portion of the Pradhana and quite different from the 
Purusha who is subject to transmigration-such is the cause of the 
universe, say the Patanjalas, 

This definition of according to the Patanjalas has been 
taken from Yoga Sutra I. 24. ^?r’s (causes of trouble) are 

according to Patanjali five, namely ( 1 ) ( 2 ) arterr ( 3 ) 

5rTU, ( 4 ) and ( 5 ) has been defined as the 

belief that things which are transient, impure, give pain and are 


1 . 2^. S. P, Edition pp. S^S. 58. 
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iion-selfs are eternal, pure, give happiness and are the Self, srfergr 
is the belief in the identity of the powers inherent in the seer and 
the seen, i. e. to say, the non-perception of the difference between 
the Self and the intellect. ?t?t is attachment to the objects of sense 
and 1;^ its opposite i. c. to say, hatred, is the ignorance 

which causes the fear of death. means those actions which 
either are ordained or prohibited. il'qrT^Pr: are the fruits of actions which 
have to be endured, srrw: are the impressions called latent 
desires which remain dormant in the mind till they are satiafiedh 

4 

— The x^upanishadas hold 

that Brahma is without a second and is supreme bliss only, 
that is the true nature of the individual soul and that when it 
becomes invested with omniscience &c. by Maya, it becomes 
both the material and instrumental cause of the universe. 

P. 45. qftffVr trT%or2TT2T — In order to determine 

that by the residue of the Upanishad school, i. e. to say, according 
to the view of that school which remains over on the refutation of 
these of the other schools aforesaid. 

^rrf^s^'^TF.Frt — By the word in the expression 

are included those which have not been specifically 
mentioned in the verse, namely, those of the Tarkikiis, Saugatas 
and Patanjalas. 

PP. 45-46. ...it iqrrg — In 

this passage Madhusudana justifies the view expressed by S'ankara 

In doing so he mentions six 
reasons as to why the material cause of the universe cannot be an 
inert substance, like the Pradh4ua of the Saiiikhyas and why 
the process of evolution can not have been as they believe. 
Those arguments stated in plain language are; (1) That the 
Chhandogya text &c. says that creation was made pursuant 

to a desire; ( 2 ) that another text st^it sfiqrcfriTr &c. of the same 
Upanishad speaks of the Self as having entered the elements and 
cleared up names and forms, ( 3 ) that it has been promised in the 
Mundaka text kc. that by knowing the One, one would 

be conversant with everything and yet by the knowledge of 
Pradhana, the Purushas who are not produced from it cannot be 

1 . Yoga Sutrcis II. 3. 10. 


in this verse by the words it 


I 
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known; ( 4 ) that a third Chhaodogya text, namely &c. 

teaches nine times that there is no difference between the Self 
and Brahma; ( 5 ) that the varied creation of the universe 
cannot be accounted for if an inert substance like the Pradhana 
were the cause of it owing to the Taittiriya text &c<, 

and ( 6 ) that there is no authority for believing in the. Pradhana, 
Mahat &c. 


As stated at p. 136 supra the Samkhya view has been refuted 
by Badarayana Vyasa in Brahma Sutra I. 1. 5. to II. 2. 10 and his 
arguments have been elaborated by S'ankara in his Bhashya thereon. 


the main arguments there 


from 


Madhusudana has picked up 
and stated them here with this difference that while Badarayana 
has said and S'ankara commenting thereon has 

said ^ 

^q^V!i5%’' ( The entities other than the Pradhana, namely 
Mahat and others which have been imagined in the Smriti" are not 


found either according to the Vedas or according to the popular 
belief to exist ) Madhsudana says that there is no basis for a belief 
in the existence of even the Pradhana. 


P 






The 




&c. embodies the conclusion of the teaching imparted by the 
sage Uddalaka to his son SVetaketu who having studied under 

o ^ 

another teacher for a number of years was found unable to answer 


subtle 


by the for 


That sage gives nine 


different illustrations in order to bring home to his son the great 
truth that the Self of which we are conscious as being present in 
our bodies is not in any way different from Brahma from which 


1. Brahma Sutra JI. 1. 2. and S'ankara’s Bhaahya thereon at p, Jf36 of the 

N, S. P. Edition. 

2, The Sniriti work here referred to is most proljably the S'ashiitantraa'dstra 



g the 


■which is believed to have been composed by Kapila Muni for 
Samkhya doctrine copies whereof are not now available. ( }'ide Das Gupta's 
History of Indian Philosophy Vol. l.pp. 219-^1 ). It cannot bo the Samkhyaka- 

rika of Is'warakrishna because in bis Bhashya on Brahma Sutra 11, 1, 1. S'ankara 
distinctly says that the initial word in. the preceding Sutra 

refei’s to a work of a Kapila Muixl other 
than the Kapila of the name of Vasudeva who chastised the soias of Sagara and 
that the expression therein refer.? to the Sniritis of Mtiuu and others 

( Tide N. S. P. Edition irp. loS-Jfd ), 
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this universe has sprung and repeats the above formula after 
giving each illustrationh 


ST ^ 




The Mimahsakas say that no 


Vedic test establishes the true nature of Brahma because 


the 


texts which 


do 


uxiliary to the passages laying 


down iniunctions for the 


formaiice of 


of 


of the world coiicieved as a deity as explained at pp 
This writer says that this view is not a proper one 
proved that the former passages are auxiliary to tl: 


39 supra 


because 


VT — The opponent may perhaps 

say that the fact may be deemed to have been proved according to 

. This 

that there is a dissimilarity 


the rule with regard to the 


3Ts4=rr^ ( laudatory ) 



argument 


IS 


refuted by saying 


between them. 


It has been stated at p 


138 supy 


that the Mimahsakas 


divide all the Vedic texts into five classes the last whereof is that of 




In that class are included all those 


do not directly refer to an act but have for their purpose the 


glorification of either a par 


the sacrifice. Thus for 
contain any injunction 
of an enjoined act but 


or prescribe 


deity or the performer of 
text does not 

any method of performance 


rely praises 


deity 


It is therefore a laudatory passage 


Wind 

Such 


s the swiftest 
passages have 


cording 


Mimahsakas no independent authority but 


only subsidiary to the injunctive passages. 

An is a complete argument dealing with any given 

question and is stated in the form of a quinquepartite syllogism, 
the 5 parts thereof being ( 1 ) ( subject or topic ) ; ( 2 ) 

( doubt ); ( 3 ) {primd facie objection ); (4) ( author’s 

reply ) and ( 5 ) ( conclusion ). 

I hope, be helpful in bearing 
constantly in mind the names of the above component parts of an 


The following couplet will, 








I 




1 , Chhandogyopanishat 71. 8. 7-15. 
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Both the Purva and Uttara Mimahsa Dars'anas have been 
divided into several s{^:3Trq’s, each of the latter into several «Tr^’s 
and each of the qr^’s into several Each consists 

of one or more siitras according to the nature of the point it deals 
with. Thus for instance^ the first 4 srf^r^^crf’s of the first qr^ of the 
first of the Uttara Mimaiisa consists of one sutra each, while 
the fifth has seven sutras^ the sixth has eight and so on. 

The particular here referred to is that contained in 

the Purva Mimahsa I. 2. 1. and contains 18 siitras. 

This is a quotation from a Mantra of the 
Taittiriya Samhita, namely II. 1. 1. 1. It runs thus: — • 

^ n?r?T% i 

^T^'qrr^ii^f^jTfiTirpjrsjr^qq^r — -The above and some other texts 

become purposeless unless they are construed to refer to the 
injunction . 

— Of the injunction which stands 
in need of the part called (method of performance) 

in the Verbal Bhavana. 

A ^rr^RT has been defined in the as 

( the peculiar activity of some productive agent 
which tends to bring about the existence of something which is 

going to be). It is of two varieties, and ®rr?TT. The first has 

been defined as : — ^ RR% 5 S 2 ficrT^i%frq: ( the peculiar activity 
of some productive agent which tends to make a person act). In 
the case of a sentence belonging to worldly language such activity 
is the particular intention dwelling in the mind of the speaker but 
in the case of the Vedic sentences there being no speaker, it is 
believed to reside in the words characterized by optative terminations 
&c. It is for that reason that it is called the 

Of. also:-~^f^^rf^‘^cr^^¥lt^l‘ 

sr:^T i 

!l ^r. II 

In the author’s commentary on the Bh. GUd, called 
he has made this clearer. He there says while commenting on 



NOTES. 




the term occurring in XVIII. 18. that ^3r^r means sr^t^rr, 

and further states 


or Si 



?jr t{q 5n%;i:r: j 1 


’=N 




qir5CTq3T?cf5^r 5T^^?:r^;T^r?i' i h v5^^^?rr5r^t?f[^^<nrf^f^q^qT*. 



This ^r?[^r has three constituent elements, namely ( 1 ) 

(result) (2) (instrument) and (3) (mode to be 

employed for achieving the result). The passages are 

construed to supply this third element in the fwf^T. 


— -The deity to whom the offering is made. 



What the writer means is that just as when in a battle 
one soldier has lost his horse and another’s chariot is burnt they 
come to an understanding between themselves to yoke the horse 
of the latter to the chariot of the former and both occupying that 
chariot re-commence fighting so what is brought about by the 
sT^q^r^Tf^qj^ur is that the and are shown to be 

reconcileable by saying that the latter supplies the deficiency 
of the which is found in the former. 

The meaning is that the being in need of an 

and the in that of a the connection established 

between the two is not a natural one but one brought about by 
necessity. 


For farther 




on this point see 


Vedanta Maxims 
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fTOf — The author goes a step further 

and turning the table on the opponent states that the passages 
laying down injunctions for doing acts become themselves ancillary 
to the Vedanta passages by serving to purify the mind which act 
is necessary before the light of the Self can become manifest. 


more detailed discussion 


For a more detailed discussion on this subject vide Madhu- 
sudana! s Adwaitaratnarah^’ anam ^ S'anham’ s Bhdshya on Brahma 
sutra I. 1. and Samhs'epa S'driraha I. 448-6 


— According to the 

Aupanishadas, the existence of Brahma can be proved by only 
one means of proof namely, Vedic texts and there are certain texts 
which have no other purpose except that of proving the existence 
of Brahma, the cause of the universe. The Mlmafisakas say that 
these texts must be construed as only ancillary to those laying 
down injunctions for the hearing, meditation and realisation of 
the cause which are after all acts, as no good purpose is served 
by holding that they are intended to impart the knowledge of 
the cause of the universe which is either the atoms whose existence 
can be proved by logic or the individual soul of whose existence 
every human being is conscious. Madhusudana having established 
above that the Vedanta passages have an independent purpose 
of their own which cannot be accomplished by any other means 
of proof, now v/inds up the refutation of the Mimansaka view 
by summing up the arguments against it in this sentence. 

^ Tm ^ — The view of the Nai- 


can be proved by logic or 


yayikas and others being that 
soul and has knowledge as its 


G-od is different from the 
attribute is here shown 


individual 
to be un- 


authoritative ow 
mentioned in this 


owing 


to its 


being opposed to 


the Vedic texts 


The views of the Naiyayikas, Patanjalas and others are 
refuted at length in the first two Padas of the second Adhyaya 
of the Brahma Sutras along with that of the Samkhyas and 
S'ankara has in his Bhashya very elaborately expanded the 
Adhikarapas contained therein. 

1. F. S, F. Edition pp. 1-2. 

2. Do. pp. 100-55. 

S. Kds'% Smshrit /Senes Yol, XYIII. BK. L pp, S27-S6. 

19 
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The views referred to herein 

are those of the Jainas and the Yogachara Bauddhas. These 
views also will be found set forth and refuted at great length in 
the second Pada of the said Adhyaya of the Brahma Sutras. 

^ ^ 13 : — The one reason for declaring all 

the above views to be false is 

* 

— The above expression means 

that the Self is of the nature of an undifferentiated, non-dual spirit. 

I 3 : — The reason for ‘ saying that the Self is 

of the above nature is its ^%si5^frr. 

^f%sr — The above expression has been explained 

as an uninterrupted experience produced by such sentences as 
which experience is of a special character in that it is of a nature 
different from that of the differentiated experiences. 

P.48. Verse V. 575 ^ ^ ^STomr ^ — 

In the previous verse S'ankara has stated that the views of the 
philosophers who believe something else than Brahma to be the cause 
of the universe are unacceptable. In order to impress it upon the 
mind of the reader he in this verse says on the authority of some 
Vedic texts that Brahma knows no limitations due to space. 

^:-“An 3TT5t means ‘a goad or an awP. Hence 
siT^TJTTTTvi: means ‘as big as the point of a goad or an awP. The word 

has several meanings two of which seem appropriate here, 
namely ‘a lower or inferior one’ and ‘biggest one'. Max Muller has 
in his translation in the Sacred Books of the East Series taken it to 
mean ‘the former’ while Narayana Tirtlia has explained it as w 

Brahmananda and Abhyankara also agree 
with him in saying that it is used here in the sense of 3iqri^^5r;. 

It will he observed that Madhu- 

sudana has given two alternative solutions of the compound. 
According to the first the Self is compared to space on the 
common ground of all-pervasiveness while according to the second 
it is said to be superior to it on the ground of having a wider field 
for its pervasiveness. It does not matter which solution is accepted 
because even in the case of the first it is not meant that space 
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and Brahma are co-extensive, the common attribute between 
them being all-pervasiveness only not co-extensive pervasiveness, 
Purushottama has made this clear by clearing up a doubt, namely 
whether space is eternal like Brahma. 

Although the individual soul must be 

held to be big in size when it is understood to be the spirit 
pervading the whole body it is said to be of the size of the point 
of a goad on account of the superimposition of an attribute of a 
limiting agent. Similarly Brahma is said to be atomic in view of 
the attribute of the intellect. 


Narayana explains the text &c. as srujRt 

[though on account of its own qualities (it 
i. e, the Self) is the biggest it is seen to be as small as the 
point of a goad owing to the quality of the intellect ( in which it 
is seen reflected]. This is in consonance with the Vedanta doctrine 
according to which the Self is itself unlimited but whenever it 
becomes manifest it is seen as a reflection in the intellect or the 
mind or the inner organ which is atomic. 

— The rest i. e. the portion of the verse following 
the expression has its meaning unobscure i. e. is clear. 

This is said because the expression means nothing else 

than that the Self is an Undivided whole. The fourth line is common 
to all the verses except the last and has already been explained 
at p. 5. supra. 


P. 49. Verse VI. ^ 5 , siitotV The obj 

this: — According to the theory here propounded Brahma i 
aterial cause of the universe and there is the identity of the 


the 


and its effect: that beins’ so. Brahma 


b 


is identical with the varied 
wmrld which is of the nature of misery ; if the individual soul is 
identical with such Brahma, then the highest aim of man namely, 

the cessation of misery will not be attained by the realization of its 
true nature. 


Brahma) is spoken of as the cause 
because it is the substratum of the whole worldly delusion. 
Narayana says that the referred to here is 
( relation born of power similar to that of the i. e. Nescience). 

— The faults and virtues which follow in the wake of 
superimposition. 
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P. 50. A (substance) has 

any one or more of the limitations of space and therefore of size 
mentioned here. These being incapable of being predicated of 
Brahma, the fact that Brahma is not a substance is said to have 

been declared hereby. 

< 

^ — A is that which becomes manifest i. e* 

to say, it is a thing which can be logically proved to exist. 

Cf. ^ ;^tTTwr 

( a.) 

?r That which cannot be logically proved to exist is 

an Brahma is an because its existence cannot be proved. 

According to the Vedanta doctrine its existence can be proved only 
by a and the U panishad portion of the V edas has that 

only as its aim ( Videpp. ctnd sit>pra and Brahma 

Sutras 1. 1. 3). That being the case the question naturally, arises 
what is the scope of logical reasoning in philosophy according 
to that doctrine. The answer to it is supplied by Vyasa in 
Brahma Sutras 11. I. 11 and S'ankardchdrya' s Bhdshya on 
Brahma Sutras II. 1. 6 and II. 1. 9^. Cf. also Manu Smriti 
XII. 105-06 quoted in the Bhashya on the latter Sutra. 

— Having established that Brahma is 

devoid of all the faults of Nescience by. the authority of the 
Vedic texts the author also proves the same fact by the logical 
reason that it is characterized by 

— This explains the term 

Its meaning is expressed by the words i <ii 5 ? M ^ <<=ir< 

and the reason for Brahma being is supplied by the words 

— That the of Brahma is not a 

product of imagination but is supported by autl; rity is proved 

by this text. 

means steady or immutable’. 

Cf. ^ ^ 3cn6rtei i 

II vr. n 




1. F. S. P. Sdiiion pp. Hl-lS attd 44S-4.9. 

2. Ibid p. I4S. 


PART! If 


Determination of the Sense of the Sentence 

Tattwamasi. 

P. 51. Verse VII. ^ means identity 


with Brahma. 


The term is according to Narayana used 


in the sense of being made known 



sentences such as ‘Thou 


art that’. 



pure Self 


cTT — Brahma here means according to him the 

witness of all phenomena and A-Brahma 


the 


means Maya and its products. 

5r ^ If it is sought to be tought by those 

sentences that the pure Self is identical with Brahma, that is a waste 
of energy because what is an established fact need not be proved. 
But it might be urged that although the may be identical 


with Brahma the teaching has its utility because 
of the fact serves to remove the obstacle in the sha 
which comes in the wav of the realization of the tru 


le knowledge 
of Nescience 


It must be borne in mind that this is only a side-objection 
raised by the objector himself and what follows is an answer 
him not by the author. 




— If the removal of Nescience is not of 

the nature of the Self i. e. to say, if it is different from the 
Self i. e. knowledge then there would be two separate entities 
which is not admitted by the author. 



— Brahma is not excluded by 


absent from anything just as a 
a cloth. That would be the ca 
from Brahma. Similarly there 


pot is excluded by or absent from 
56 if there were a thing different 
is no quality common to Brahma 


and anything else just as the quality of being a pot is common to 


pots 


That would 


be the case if Brahma had its like. 

a thing 


But if there were a thing different from it and there were a 
which had a quality in common with Brahma, then the word 
Brahma would be a misnomer because Brahma is one without a 
second. If it were said that the removal of ignorance means some- 


thing different from knowledge, then the 
an absolute entity would not be established 


of Brahma 
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If 


other hand 


said 


of ignorance is the same as knowledge, then as already said, 

there is no necessity of teaching the identity of Brahma and the Self. 


4 

According to Abhyankara the line of reasoning here is 


The text srn says that whatever is of the 


thisi 

of truth and whatever is of 


Brahma, 
real and 


bhe nature of knowledge is 

Hence whatever is different from Brahma must be an ui 
an inert entity. It is useless to say that such an entity is identical 
with Brahma, For such a proposition can never be established. 
The other alternative must therefore be taken to have been meant. 


But if 




Brahma already 


ained by saying 


It may be urged as against this that the teaching serves to remove 


the veil 


of ig 


But that proposition is not 


ptable 


because the removal of ignorance is either something dilferent from 


the Self i, e. knowledge or identical 


f.T, 


If it is identical 


If 


then as already said there is no necessity for its being taught. 

with it, then there comes in duality and Brahma 


identical 


postulated cannot therefore be proved. 

Here ends the main objection and what follows is the 


author’s reply to it. 


— Out of 


mentioned by 


the objector, the author admits the latter namely, that the 


identity of the 


Brahma is sought to be established 


be 


untenable. But as regards the first he inquires whether the non- 
accrual of benefit by the teaching in question spoken of by the 
objector is or For the true significance of 

these terms vide pp. 9Ji~95 supra where it is also e: 

and mean the same thing. 


plained that 


is derived from the root f with the prefixes and Sf 

or approach’ and secondarily ‘to 


meaning primarily ‘to 


go near 


intend, mean, think of’, is a name from this root. 


g^rrst^HTWiT — Out of the above two, the first alternative 
is acceptable to the author because philosophically speaking the 
Self is the same as Brahma at all times. The ignorance-state of 
the former is only the result of the world-delusion and so on the rise 
of knowledge, the knowledge-state is substituted. Both are philo- 
sophically false but from the common sense point of view they are 
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real and so it cannot be said that the teaching is fruitless. In 
this verse, the author lays down that truth. 


means ^the accrual of that which is desired or acceptable*. 

For a more detailed elucidation of the above truth Vide 
S'anhara’s BhdsJiya on Brahma Sutra II. 1. 14.^ 

— A sRoi is a means by or medium through which a 
particular act is done. 



^ ordinarily means ‘an act’ but it also means 
‘an object’ as opposed to ‘a subject' in grammar. It is in that sense 
that the said word has been used here. A disciple is said to be an 
object because the teaching of the Guru is intended to be imparted 
to him. 

3‘q^^rtor— The act of teaching. 

SR — This worldly phenomena is believed 

to exist because its existence is proved by the means of proof such 
as perception, inference &c, Inspite of that it does not exist from 
the philosophical point of view. 

The second alternative is that the 

cessation of ignorance is not attended by even an imaginary fruit. 


— Although there is no room 

for the doubt as to whether the cessation of Ignorance means 
knowledge of the Self or something different from it, this much 
is certain that there does arise the fruit of realization in the shape 
of knowledge of one’s true nature. 


Abhyankara gives a very amusing illustration in order to 
explain this argument. It is this : — One Devadatta separated from 
his companions at evening time while passing through a forest. 
On the next day however he was seen by one of them sitting in 
his house. On his telling that fact to another companion the latter 
began to argue that it was not possible because Devadatta was 
lame and he could not have got a conveyance in the forest 
at night time. The other man however cut him short by saying 


I[, S, P, Ediifion PP, ^ 6 ^- 62 , 
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that 
was 


it was no use drawing such a stupid inference when the fact 
there that Devadatta had in fact returned and it must 
be believed either that he was cured of his lameness by some Yogi 
during the night or that he was brought by somebody with himself 

horse. Similarly he says that when it is an indubitable fact 


his 


knowledo'e of one’s true nature does take place from 


& 


sayings such 




Thou 


there is no room for the doubt 


whether the cessation of ignorance is the same as or different from 
the Self and that as a matter of fact it is the same as the latter and 
what takes place is merely the manifestation of that which is already 

Hence the one fact that one is freed is only as much 

le other namely, that one had been bound. In com- 


there. 
true as was 


parison with the absolute truth both these 


the products 


of imagination born of ignorance but when the idea of being bound 
is there, knowledge arising from those sayings must arise in 


order to eradicate that idea. Hence for 


practical purposes the 


bears a tangible fruit in the shape of self-realization 





It should not be asked how this 


could take place because there is no room for a doubt as all duality 
is then destroyed. 

is a noun from the root U. 9. with meaning ‘to 




crush, dash to pieces, destroy or kill’. 


— Naray 


Tirtha 


that the word 


STH'TW »niT means 


(in the world of direct perception) and the expression 

(anything that is opposed to 
and says that the gist of the sentence is that one should 
not raise a doubt which is opposed to our common experience. 
Brahmananda says that our common experience is that whenever 
the right knowledge of a thing arises the wrong impression with 
regard to it born of ignorance is dispelled. Hence there is nothing 
wrong in saying that after the rise of knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self there is no room for a doubt. 


This very sentence is found used by S'ankaracharya in his 
Bhdshya on Brahma Sutra IV. 1. The subject under discussion 
there is whether it would he sufficient if the true nature of the Self 
is explained once only or whether it should be repeated. 
Badarayana says that it should be repeated and supports 

1, if, /S. Pi Sdition P. 93S. 
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his statement by an injunction relating to Upasana. S'ankara 
therefore anticipates an objection that even if repetition may 
be fruitful in the case of Upasana it cannot be so in the case 
of knowledge of the identity of Brahma with the Self and gives the 
answer thereto in the above words. Vachaspati and Amalananda 
discuss this point at great length in their commentaries BJidmati 
and Kalpataru respectively. 

P. 52. — Destruction. 

This word and the word have been used with reference 
to the phenomenal Avorld. 

— Wise. 

Narayana Tirtha reads instead of and explains it as 

I 

— This is the highest truth. 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that it has been said 
instead of q^irr^: because in the latter case the 

qualities of being devoid of destructibility, indubitability &c. would 
not be understood. 

The gist of the verse is that all this is born of the notion 
of duality which is a delusion. 

This verse is incorporated in the Panchadas'i as VI. 235 and 
VIII. 71. It should be noted that this is not really a Vedic text 

but a Karika of Gaudapada. 

— Here according to Narayana means 

'before the rise of knowledge', qr means ‘even’ not ‘or’ and 
means ‘the Self who is the witness’. 



Prom ^ preceding the Karika upto there is 

one single sentence. It has been added in order further to support 

the statement q &c. The gist thereof is that these 

authorities say that the individual soul who was already of the 

same nature as Brahma became conscious of it by the knowledge 

of that fact and that duality does not exist as a matter of fact 

though it does for our daily intercourse. 

20 
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Verse VIII. If the self-luminous- 

ness of the Self is the same at all times a question naturally arises 
how does it undergo the states of waking, dreaming and sleeping. 
This verse contains an answer to that question. 

4 

^ The Vedantins admit that in essential 

characteristics all the three states are of the same nature as the 
objects appearing in a dream are in comparison to those in that 

of waking, i. e. to say, comparatively false. > 

That is so because all of them are born of ignorance of one’s 
true nature. 

— Although they hold the 

above view, they do not ignore the fact that all sentient beings 
appear to undergo those three states and therefore they say that 
it is not inconsistent with their doctrine that there should be 
differences born of ignorance and appearing as if existing in the 
Self. This ignorance is neither of the nature of existence nor of 
that of non-existence. Hence it is not unlikely that differences 
should be existing in its products though not in the Self. 

-According to Abhyankara this word has been used in 
the sense of ( state of w 

According to the same commentator this word has 
been used in the sense of ( state of dreaming ). 

and ( which is the same as • irrijHp: ) are the names 
given to the individual soul while in the three states of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping respectively. 

— The fourth. 

The name given to the soul while in this unnamed state is the 
pure Self who is the witness of all phenomena, internal and external. 

P. 53. — Here e. in this verse the states and 

their presiding deities are mentioned in the order in which they 
are absorbed. Thus the state of waking and the Vis'wa are 
absorbed in the state of dreaming and Taijasa respectively and 
the latter two in the state of sleeping and Prajiiya respectively. 
It is therefore in that order that they are mentioned in the verse. 

-According to this i. e. the Vedanta view. 
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— Macihusudana now begins to explain the 
processes of evolution and involution according to the Vedanta 
doctrine. 

Although as a matter of fact the Adwaita school does not 
admit of the absolute existence of any other thing except Brahma, 
it does admit the fact that in common exprience there is a variety of 
substances. Therefore in view of that experience Madhusudana says 
that in the ultimate analysis it will be found that there are not 
seven substances as the Vais'eshikas say nor sixteen as do the 
Naiyayikas but only two, namely ( 1 ) that which sees and (2) that 
which is seen, or the perciever and the pereieved or the knower 
and the object of knowledge. 

-This supplies the reason why not more 

than two substances are believed to exist. 

?r5r — Thereout i. e. out of the two substances above-mentioned, 

sTr??rr... The seer is the Self itself. It is 

said to be because it does not cease to exist .at any time 

and there never was a time when it did not exist. Although it 

remains the same throughout, it receives three different desig- 
nations, namely, and 

has for His limitation the original 

ignorance. 



is the correlative of It refers to the explana- 

tion as to hov/ the one Self recieves the designations of and 
given at pp. ^ ^ to ^ l supra. 

-It should be recalled that 

according to the author of the SaTnhs'epcc S'cmrala, is a 

reflection of the Self in the original ignorance and that accordino- 

to the author of the Vivarana fg? is the Self itself limited by that 

ignorance. Hence in the first view the is the Self itself who 

is reflected while in the other view the is the Self who 

is the common substratum of both the and 
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Tirtlia has explained the expression 
What he means to say is that just as there is one 


? 7 ? 5 ^ 

form of the face both 


reflection in a mirror and 


the neck so there is one Seif both in the 



the face 
both of 


limited by minds, the former 



individual and the 


r by the cosmic mind. 

m 


A.ccording 


to the view of 
and hence in 


the author of the Vdrttilca, Himself is the 
the the appears in two aspects only, namely as 

and 1^. 

— From this kind of language it should not be 


understood that becomes divided into three parts. What 


meant is that He manifests Himself or appears in three different 
aspects owing to the difference in the Gunas of Nescience which 
form His limitation. 

Limited by the Sattwaguna which forms 





not 


of 


the cause i. e. which is in a subtle state. 

— Hirany agarbh a is 

the ( subtle ) elements and is therefore not Brahma. He is however 
called Brahma in some places because he is the creator of the 
gross elements. 


Abhyankara’s note on this point is very 


ellucidating. 


IS 


this: 


According to the Adwaita 


It 




school generally speakin 
all the inert substances are but the limitations of the Spirit. 
Thereout the Spirit as limited by an individual inert substance 
i. e. the mind is called the individual soul while as limited by the 
cosmic mind it is called the Kuler of the Universe. These inert 
substances are either in the gross, subtle or undifferentiated state. 


The gross state is that which is formed by the 


tupling of the 


and is visible 


The subtle state is that which 


is formed of the unquintupled elements and which is the cause 
of the gross state. The undifferentiated state is that original 
ignorance which is the cause of the subtle state. The Spirit also 


as conditioned 



the substances in these states recieves three 


names, Vis'wa, Taijasa, and Prajhya from the point of view of 
the individual and Virat, Hiranyagarbha and Is'a from that of 


the cosmos, 


The last again recieves the designations, Brahma, 


to 
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Vishnu and Rudra on accounb of the predominance of the one or 
the other of the three Gunas. The Spirit which is free from these 
limitations is indicated by the great sentences srir, 

and others. This being so the Hiranyagarbha who has the subtle 
elements for his limitations may transform the subtle into the 
gross forms but not the undifferentiated into the subtle. Hence he 
is not Brahma i. e. the original creator of the whole universe. 

Commenting on the word Narayaiia and Brahmananda 

quote the following Vedic text : — 

and the latter also quotes the following couplet from a lexicon 

^ f^sr; i 

The celebrated Hiranyagarbha hymn in the Rigveda (X. 121) 
commencing with the line in which each of the 

stanzas except the last ends with the line may 

also be referred to in order to make this point clear. 

^ 2 n^?r:^Purushottama and 

ra have passed over this remark with very short explana- 
tions but Narayana Tirtha has commented upon it very elaborately 
giving quotations from some of the Upanishads, the Bhagivadgltd, 
Brihanndradlya and other Avorks. He says in substance that 
the male forms, the four-handed Vishnu, the four-faced Brahma, 
the five-faced Eudra, and the female forms, Laxmi, Saraswati and 
Bhawani &c. are all said to be the manifestations of the One because 
the form of Vishnu is stated in the Purdnas to have performed acts 
appropriate to Eudra and the form of the latter is stated therein 
to have performed acts appropriate to the former and so on. So 



mdiya, namely 





and a text from an Upanishad of the Maitrdyanlya S'cihhd namely, 
that commencing Avith the Avord ^ f ^ ^ 

55 ^ and ending with the words ?? 
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Brahmananda is very prolix 


point though the line of 


explanation taken up by him is the same as that of the former 




aray 


com 


menting on the words 
what Madhusudana wants to 


of 


says 


emphasize is that these incarnations 
born but become manifest out of the sweet-will of the 


Almighty 


following 


O 


Drona 


Parva of the Mahcihhdrafa 


r 



stttttr jiRvt 



II 




He 




pi 


that 


of the well-known incaranations 


of the Almighty 


Him Vishnu 


S 


Para Devata 


Parames'wara. some are Gunavataras like Paras'urama, Eamachan 


dra and others in which His power 


made manifest completely 


and 


Ahs'avataras like 


Matsya, Kurma, Hayagriva 


others in which His powers are made manifest only partially. 

The wmrd ^iTtET^JTfrqq; has been added according to him to 
convey the idea that though the Almighty is able to do anything 
by His mere will, He assumes forms in order to do His intended 
acts in order that His devotees may be impressed the more by his 
exploits accomplished through those particular forms and might 
think of them often and often. He has further on digressed into 
explaining with the help of several illustrations what is the meaning 
of the word Bhakti, its different species &c. Brahmananda too 
has discussed all these points very elaborately. Interesting as they 
are, they are not necessary for the purpose of ellucidating the 
remarks of Madhusudana. 


— In this 


means 


of 


the nature of knowledge alone’, means ‘one who is without 


second, and 




C 


1 imbs 


that Brahma is of the nature of knowled 


parts 


The gist of 


of its own or a different 


O 


without 


second 


and without 
its devotees. 




and without attributes, without limbs 


body but it assumes forms for doing the acts of 
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Abhyankara says that these forms are imaginary and having 
raised a doubt namely, how such imaginary forms could bring 
about the accomplishment of the purposes the devotees of Brahma 
have in view, removes it by saying that the purposes and 
the relation of a worshipper and the worshipped also being 
imaginary, that is not impossible. I am of the opinion that 
though Vr'hat this commentator says is true as a matter of fact 
the proposition in support whereof this verse is cited being that 
the One assumes many and varied forms according to necessity, 
what is meant by sTfrort is the assumption of forms by 

Brahma not the imagination of its forms by the devotees, the 
genetive case of the word being intended to be understood in. 
the sense of the instrumental. 

The other three commentators do not at all comment upon 
this verse. 

On account of the subsidiary difference of 

his limitations. 

What these limitations are is explained in the next three 
sentences. 

^^;—Each individual soul 

experiences three states, namely, those of waking, dreamino' and 

sleeping and on account thereof receives three different designations, 
namaly and respectively. Thereout the first is 

limited by the original Nescience called the the inner 

organ or the mind and the vital airs &c. called the or 
and the physical body called the 

When the soul is in the 

state of dreaming he is limited by two bodies, namely the spR'a 

and Bor the time being he ceases to identify himself with 
the gross body, 

srr^: — AVhen he is in the state 

of deep sleep he has one limitation only, namely the original 
Nescience limited by the impressions left on the inner organ. 

The word has been derived either as or 
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cannot be deemed 


..3rq'T?r»rr^r|;q?T!‘5TTtt--~This phenomenon 

philosophically viewed. Still all the 
admitted to exist for the purpose of daily intercourse for 

D soul would 
occur if the 


otherwise all the Scriptures would be of no use and d 
ever be freed from bondage because that would only 


bed course of meritorious actions, devotion &c,, is followed 


would 


be resorted to if the Scriptures which prescribe 


and to be authoritative^ 


That being 


explanation of the genesis of the phenomenon is not useless as 


that of the objects ajepearing in a dream. 

P. 54, ^irvrr^TTf^ur 


of 


three kinds or rather 


■Defining the 
of the Madhu 


sudana says that this designation is given to the original !N 


containing 


therein a reflection of the Self 


together 


following three things, namely ( 1 ) the relation between 


with the 
it and 


Self. ( 2 ) the division of 


Self into 


reflections of the Self in the individual 



and 




Narayanasays that the word has been’used 


of Brahmananda says that 

hag already been mentioned once in the expressio: 
additional word has been put in in order to bring 
it and the mistaken identification of the Self wf 


•ough the 
^T^r^Tsi%€rr this 
at the fact that 
it are pervaded 


by ignorance. Can it not be that the srwra referred to in 
the expression ^^rvrr^rs^iTr is the reflection of the Self in the 

engages itself in the work of creation, 


cosmic ignorance which 


preserve 

referred 


and destruction of the universe while the ^sirvir^’s 


the individual 


expression are 


eflections thereof 


which remain in the state of seeds 


after involution ? All these reflections whatever are distinguishable 
from the Self itself because while the latter is immutable at all 
times, the former are liable to changes and ignorance consists in the 


Self believing 


the 


take pla 


itself 


one would 


believe his face to be oblong-shaped on seeing it in a convex mirror. 
Therefore these reflections are not treated as parts of the 
Now the original Nescience together with the reflection of the 


Self therein is itself the primary cause of 


phenomena visible 


1. This point has been thrashed out by Madhusvldana himself in the 


remarks with which the second verse is introduced, ( Vide pp. supra) 


« 
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and invisible and is beginningless. The other three substances 
which are included in the term are not produced by it 

but still they are believed to be pervaded by it because they are 
liable to be removed on the removal thereof i. e. to say when 
once ignorance as to one's true nature is removed the relation 
between it and the Self, the division of the latter into 
and and the reflections thereof in the 5^?cT:^!r«JT’s cease to 
exist of themselves without any further effort though they are 
not produced by ignorance but are beginningless. 


Abhyankara says 


the term 






of namely 


Tatpurusha compound the first member where- 


IS 

3 with 


itself a Dwandwa c 
he term 


ompound and that the 
, He also notes that 


^ and 1^; 
of the Self 


themselves 


included 


them is included 


I the bub the division 

the and that while 


the itself is included in, nay, is the itself, the and 

the relation between the two are included in the ^Ts^rr^cr. 
Narayana and Brahmananda also note the first fact in their 
commentaries. 




to sriir^ir only 
For goading 


The word referi 

It is inert i. e. incapable of acting spontaneously 


do that but 


ion a spirit 
reflection ii 


3 required 
ignorance 


The Self itself does 
which possesses the 


characteristics of both the Self and ignorance, propels 


and 


with the help of 


impressions of the actions of 


individual souls in their past lives it produces the five 


I think the reading which 

is found in some other editions is better than the one adopted 
in the text and have therefore interpreted the sentence as if the 
text had contained such a reading. 

Purushottama notes that Madhusudana has said that the five 
elements are of the same nature as sound, touch &c., not that they 
possess the latter as their attributes as the Samkliyas opine. 
Narayaiia, Brahmananda and Abhyankara on the other hand 
say that since according to the Adwaita philosophy there is no 
distinction between an attribute and the possessor of an attribute, 
sound &c. are the subtle forms of space & 0 i 

The elements here spoken of are the subtle not the gross ones. 
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— The process here described is that 

ignorance transformed into space which is of the same nature as 
sound, produces wind and hence the latter acquires the attribute 
of space, namely sound along with its own namely, that of touch 
and so on and hence the attributes of all the five elements are 
contained in the earth, those of the first four in water, those of 
the first three in light, those of the first two in wind and its own 
only in space. 


— Madhusudana here incidentally 

rejects the Naiyayika and Vais'esliika view that darkness is not 
a positive substance but only the absence of light and asserts 
that it is a positive substance. 


means srr^or^^qr: (of the nature of a veil or covering). 
It is for the very reason that darkness is of this nature that it is 
said to be ( opposed to occular perception ). 

means ‘capable of being destroyed by light’. 


— This remark is meant to 

remove the objection that since darkness is not mentioned any- 
where in the Upanishads it must not be a positive substance. 
The gist of the remark is that it is not mentioned in the 
Upanishads because the main aim of those works is to impart 
the knowledge of Brahma. In doing so it may incidentally 
refer to topics which may serve to turn the mind of the aspirant 
for knowledge from the material objects. One of those topics is 
the production of the human body. According to the Upanishad 

seers darkness is not a material cause of the body. Hence from 
the mere fact that it is not found mentioned in any Upanishad it 
should not be believed that the view that it is a positive substance 
is opposed to the Scriptures. 


The root in the word is 1, P. meaning ‘to hand 

down traditionally or in sacred texts’. Hence the said word can 
be translated as ‘mentioned in the Vedas’. 


There is no authority for holding that 
the quarters and time are separate entities. It is therefore that 
Madhusudana has omitted them. 
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According to the Adwaita doctrine time has no 
separate existence but is Nescience itself because time means 
a limitatioiij all limitations whatever are either Nescience itself 
or its products and this limitation is Nescience itself because the 
beginning of evolution itself is due to the limitation of the Seif 
by Nescience. 

In the Mahabharata and some of the Puranas Kala has been 
identified with God. 

— The srsq-TfRcr as above defined forms 
the limitation of the Lord of the Universe i. e. the limitation of 
the Self due to which it acquires the designation of the ‘Lord 
of the Universe’. 

P. 56. !sr5T?Tff^T — It will be 

explained later on that the five elements undergo a process called 

i n order that the gross forms may be produced. It consists 
of the division of each element into two equal parts, the 
sub-division of one of them again into four equal parts and the 
mixing together of each undivided half with the one-eighth part 
of each of the others. The state prior to their undergoing this 
process is the subtle one and in that state they are called the 
( intangible ). In asmucli as they are the products of the same 

they have the Gunas Sattwa, Pajas and Tamas for their 
essence. With the predominance of the Sattwaguna thereout they 
having mixed together produce like a multi-coloured form, a pure 
substance which has for its essence two kinds of powers, known 
as the power of knowledge and the power of action. 

f — 'The portion of that 

substance in which the powers of knowledge are predominant is 
known as the inner organ which is sometimes called the intellect 
and at times the mind. 

1 

In some treatises on the Vedanta philosophy T|?r, ■R’tT and 
are treated of as separate entities. But as a matter of fact 
they are the different aspects of the same inner organ. Thus 
S'ankara in his Bhashya 07i Bralwia Sittm II. 3. 32 says; — 


1, N. S, P. Edition, P, 6P2. 
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— Prana is the vital breath. It is by its 
action that the dlflhrent organs of the body are able to perform 
their respective functions. 


’er — Just as the inner organ has been 

given different names on account of the different functions it per- 
forms, so too the vital air has been given the different names 


mentioned in the text for the same reason. As for its different 
functions Narayana Tirtha and Brahmaiianda quote 


the following 


plet which is likely to be a help to memory 


II 



—Just 


inner organ and 


the vital air which serve the whole body are produced from all the 
elements combined together, so the five different pairs of organs of 
sense and action which perform limited functions in the body are 
produced from each separate element. 

It should be borne in mind that the organs here spoken of are 
not the physical organs which are merely outer shells but the 
kernels therein which are of a subtle nature 
to the naked eye. 


and 


not visible 


— Purushottama says that this 

is the opinion of the eastern people. 


^ — This refers to the ordinary 

experience that when oil is rubbed on the soles of the feet the heat 
felt in one’s eyes subsides. 


literally means ‘looking upwards.’ The use 
of that verb here can be reconciled on the supposition that the 
writer means that he having risen above the view referred to thinks 
it proper to hold that the senses of sight and motion are the 

product of the third element. 



because it derives nourishment from it. Hence the said text 
should not be taken in its literal but figurative sense like that 
relating to the genesis of the mind. 
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5{533'^g^?!;— This is an answer to the 

objection that if the mind is not a product of the earth then it 
cannot comprehend an attribute of the earth. The gist of it is 
that although it is true that since as a matter of fact the mind 
comprehends the attribute not only of the earth but of the other 
elements as well and is therefore inferred to be a product of the 
five elements, still that has nothing to do with its being essentially 
a product of the earth as suggested by the text under consideration. 

means ‘that is quite a different thing’. 


^rJT%?rT?Tf%ar'?TiTT:'™It is believed on the 


4 

o 


of a Vedic text that each organ of sense does 


automatically but by virtue of some deities resi 
And just as there are five organs of sense and five of 


ding ther 


five deities having the power of 


them and five having that of action predominant ther 


knowledge predominant 

fin. In 


fact these deities seem to be 




else than the personification 


of 


divine forces by 


whereof 


organs perform their 


respective functions 





Out of the five organs of 


of touch and sie-ht which 


ther 


only compre- 


hend the attributes of the objects with which they come in contact 
but also the objects themselves. Thus for instance if a rose 


flower is brought before 


but by the eyes 


we can by 
'Q can see 


se comprehend its 
ly its form bub its 


substance 


— Just as the eye can see a distant 

object so the ear can hear a distant sound. 

On a little reflection it will be understood that the sense of 
smell can also comprehend a distant object. Hence if as 
Madhusudana says it is believed that the eyes and ears go out to a 
distance in order to comprehend objects it should also be believed 
the nose also similarly goes out for the same purpose. 


If may be recalled that according to the Vedanta theory as 
explained at pp. s-upra tlie knowledge of an object arises not 
because the organ of sight or any other organ goes out to the object 
and assumes its shape but because the inner organ or mind does so. 

The is composed of 
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seventeen constituents namely, the five vital breaths, the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action, the mind and the 
intellect. Abhyankara says that these seventeen constituents are 
the five subtle elements, the vital breaths taken together as one, the 
inner organ and the ten senses. But that view does not seem to 
be correct. The subtle elements cannot be the constituents of the 


subtle body in their crude state because subtle though that body is 
it is in a comparatively more developed state than the subtle 
elements, several products thereof having entered into the compo- 
sition of that body. Narayana Tirtha and Brahinananda are 



other view which must have been advanced b}? other previous 
writers on the Vedanta doctrineh 


This is called the because it is the perceptible sign of 

the existence of the Self so long as it is in the ignorance-state and 
undergoes births and deaths. The following explanation given by 
Narayana may be borne in mind as an aid to memory ; — 

It should be borne in mind that the constitution of the 
in the microcosm ( individual body ) is the same as that of that in. 
the macrocosm ( cosmos ) and that the designation is 

given to that aspect of it which is engaged in the work of knowledge 
and the designation ^ or to that aspect of it which is 

engaged in action. 

( ¥r. \s-\s ). 

P.57. sTqtjt: may be recalled that the 

q^r^4 was said to undergo three different states ^srsqr^c?, and 

Thereout the is the undifferentiated state which was 

described at p. sit, 2 Jra and the description of the the 
intangible though difierentiaded state which was commenced at 
p. ends here. 

It should to be borne in mind that while the rf is the 
of the the is the ^qrf^ of the whether in the microcosm 
or the macrocosm. This means that even the and 

are ^^’s. 


1. Kqs‘1 Sanskrit Series ifo. LX7k2^2^< 386-86, 
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P. 58. ?rr% ^ «st#cr — Madhusudana now 

begins to describe the process of (quintupling) of the five 

elements. This process takes place because the actions of the 
individual souls which may have become ready for yeilding fruits 
cannot yeild them unless on the one hand there is a seat or abode 
of enjoyment and on the other the objects of enjoyment, both of 
which are the products of the five gross elements in the ultimate 
analysis though the external forms thereof differ and the elements 
cannot become gross without undergoing the process above-men- 
tioned. 

^ srrsRi^iTTT^sns^sr'iTtirr: — The process of is this:- 

Each of the five elements is divided into two equal halves; there- 
out one-half of each is again sub-divided into four parts and the 
one-eighth part of each mixes with the entire one-half of each of 
the others so that the ultimate result is as follows: — 



1 
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^<^55^?;^ 1=1 



Although there are portions of the other elements in each of 
the gross ones, they receive § their respective designations because 
of the preponderating one-half portion thereof. 



parts and the combination of a one-sixth part of each with the 
entire half of each of the others. 
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is the latter part of Sutra 20 of Pada 4 of 
Adhyaya 2 of the Brahma Sutras which is as follows: — 

Therein means 

is the argument or syllogism as to space contained 
, in Brahma Sutras II. 3. 1 to 7. What that argument is has been 
explained by Madhusudana himself in this very passage. 


5i?noiT 5^^q^fR:~Although the Chham 

dogya text speaks of the creation having been made from 
the three elements, light, water and earth, the remaining two 
elements, namely air and space are to be understood as having 
combined with the three for the purpose of evolution. 

is the genetive jelural of i. e. sr^and 


siTsi?qvrJTi^s??Tr In 


Chhmidogy 


the word occurs first. 

On the other hand and are tr^T^^s. 

here advanced therefore is that the q'^r^’s mentioned in the 


Its being the first is therefore a 

The argument 


Tdittiriyala text havf 
from the Ohhdnclogya 


greater force than the inferred 


— The passage of the 

Chhdndogya in which this promise is held forth occurs in 
Oh. VI. I. which introduces the instructions imparted by the sage 

Therein the former asks the 
his teacher that on knowing 


Uddalaka 


S'wetal 


whether he had 


from 


which everything becomes known and on the 


eply 


that he had not, proceeds to impart to him a knowledge of 
the nature of Brahma and of the identity of the Self with 
impresses it upon him by giving several illustrations and explai 



why it is that 


ything becomes known on the rise of the 


knowledge of Brahma 


The argument here is that if the promise is to be deemed to 
have been fulfilled, the elements sTT'^rar and cannot be deemed 
to have been left out of account in tho genesis of the world men- 
tioned in the Chhdndogya because those elements being inert 
substances cannot have any other entity except Brahma as 
their source. 
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P. 59. — An occasion to split up sentences of 

the same nature occurring in the various Upanishads which is not 
permissible according to the Mimahsa rules of interpretation. 

^ -This statement is found 

in the Introduction to the PancMlcarana of Shi Shnkaracharya. 

This point is found treated at great length by S'ankaracharya 
in his Bhashya on Bmhma Sutra II. 3. 1-8. and by Vachaspati and 
Amalananda in their commentaries thereon. The commentaries of 
Purushottama and Abhyankara also on this passage are very 
illuminating. 

— -This is the method. 

What Madhusudana means is that he has indicated only the 
method by which such an 
refuted it in extenso. 

Summary — The objection to the theory of is that' since 

the Chhdndogya says fwfd and the Brahma Sutras 

say and we find three elements only having 

combined together it must be held that there are three elements 
only not five and that there is a combination of three only. The 
author’s reply to it is:-*-Just as there is the above Chhdndogya text, 
so there are other tests such that of the Tdittirlyaha namely, 

&g. So when we try to find out the theory contained in 
the Upanishads as a whole, the first two elements are drawn 
together. Secondly, the Chhdndogya text gives the first rank to the 
element of light. If that is adhered to then two elements are left 
out, i. e. to say, an attribute of an element gets priority over other 
elements which is against the established canon of interpretation. 
Thirdly, that there are two other elements, namely space and air, 
cannot be denied. If they exist and since the Chhdndogya says 
elsewhere that by the knowledge of Brahma everything becomes 
known, these two elements must be deemed to have evolved out of 
Brahma, for otherwise they cannot be known on the acquisition of 
the knowledge of Brahma. Fourthly, although five elements are 
believed to have combined together the fact of their being 
is established. If it is believed that the elements become 
only, then sentences of the same import would have to be split up 
which cannot be done according to the Mimaiisa rules. Fifthly, 

of the nature of a repetition 


the Sutra of Badarayana being only 

^ ♦ 


objection can be refuted and not 
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of wliat the Upanishads say, is not competent enough to 
contradict the fact of the elements having become which 

is established logically. Lastly, as for the experience as to the 
combination, there is surely that relating to the five elements, the 
author of the Bhashya having said 

P. 60. urfJr ^ — The elements 

after they have become qiitfR^ are called as distinguished from 
the and explained above. They having combined 

together produce one effect which becomes the substratum of the 
senses and the seat of enjoyment and is called the body. 

^ — The bodies which the 

gross elements produce vary according as the predominant quality 
thereof is the Sattwa, Pajas or Tamas. In those of the gods the 
first is predominant, in those of the human beings the second and 
in those of other sentient beings from the birds down to the trees 
&c., the third. 

^ — Although all these bodies 

are made of the same five elements, the differences arise on account 
of the greater or less proportion of the one or the other of them. 

— It may be recalled 

that it has been said that the elements become gross in order that 
the body which is the seat of enjoyment and the objects of 
enjoyment may be produced. The production of the body having 
been described it is now said that the objects, namely the fourteen 
worlds having any of the three Gunas predominant in them and 
the objects of this world such as the pot &c. are produced from the 
one or the other of the q^^ar elements. 


The names of 


fourteen worlds are ^q: 


f 




^qf, vmq®, q?5rqqj, ?Tfrq^, qrqi?;. 

qq? 5 rq =^’Eqq — It has already been said in the 

beginning of this passage that the elements when q#^q recieve 
Ihe designation of the 5Ejt. It is therefore natural that the 
products thereof should also be similarly designated. It is now 
made clearer that all these, namely the bodies, the fourteen worlds 
and the objects of this world which are inert are all collectively 
called the and are also designated the or 


1 . K, S. P. Edition 2ilh 577-87. 
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Just as the is the 3 Tf^!FrT?it of the human body in the 
state, so the 5^^ described in the hymn of the 

tenth Mandala of the Rigveda is the soul of this sriir'ang' or f^r^. 

P. 61 . sT^TiTrTi^rq^: — The one that has been des- 

cribed above is\^he process of evolution according to the Upanishad 
school. That of involution according to the same school is the 
reverse of that. 


Summary — The process above described can best be remembered 
if the following geneological tree is borne in mind : 









fisf %#5T:srr(nr % ^ttst ^r?T- r^cTi^r) . 

5fTf%5rr^n!^Ji ^ 






■raRfurf^^R^Pcr 

(^Tr:Er^R^) 






* J 




srar^, 


ra-us?, 

(T3I:5r‘'TRr:) 



sTHr^^r: 




»Trui^ 

(cfTT.-nWRT:) 


In addition to this it must be borne in mind (1) 


is itself 51 ^ but becomes active on its being propelled to action by 
impressions left by the actions of the individual souls which form ; 
and parcel of it and the fruit of that action is the production of 
subtle elements; (2) that there are two kinds of latent powers in 
elements, namely, those of knowledge and action and hence w 


former is in operation, the elements 


produce 




and and when the latter is in operation they together produce 
the sTToir: and that similarly, when the former is in operation 
they individually produce in order the senses of knowledge, namely , 
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hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell and when the latter is in 
operation they produce in order, the senses of action, namely, 
speech, giving and taking, motion, excretion and sexual enjoyment, 
(3) that the becomes developed into the by the process of 

above-described and (4 ) that the different bodies and the 
objects and regions are produced by the innumerable combinations 
of the gross elements in varying proportions so that in some the 

Sattwa, in others the Rajas and in yet others the Tamas of the 
three Gunas appears to predominate. 



The literal meaning of the term%J!f?^^ is diurnal. This name 
is given to the absorption of the sjt into the because one day 
of the is believed to have ended then. 

Narayana and Brahmananda say that when this takes 
place the regions called and are scorched up by heat 

emanating from the mouth of and the denizens of fly 

up to the and hence at that time the said three regions are 

completely destroyed and the though not destroyed becomes 

devoid of all its inhabitants and when that takes place, the 

who stays in the has the experience of a night. 
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Cf. the following verses of the Bhagcmat Puvdna which contain 
an elaborate though a slightly different description of the process 

of involution:— 


T^TSeiJci^ 11 

^KrnrtRrJf h 

fircT3Tgr^3?T %^T^: i 

f g %q^T qr^t sr^q^ i 

f rf^q^-SqqTTiffT ^Tg^¥if^ II 

qjT^rq?rr f crgoT sttcjtr ii 

n^rt gf^t q i 

i! ^T. g- '^. <i VA II 

sRT'Ji'^qr^^q 3Tr?if?^5?>: — It has been 

, •, 

said already at p. that the being the caiisd causans 

is beo'Innino-less. It can therefore have no cause. That being 

O C5 

so, there can be no such absorption of it in any other 
thing and hence so far as the ^FT^ffg is concerned there never 
takes place a causing the absorption of the STsqr^q. But 

if so far also as the s?Tf^ is concerneci this did not take place, 
there would be no final absolution. Therefore it is believed that 
when an individual acquires srif^iq the sisqi^q is not only 
absorbed in anything else but is completely destroyed so far as he 
is concerned. This is called q^sq:. It is believed to take 

place because the 3Ts»irfq is an effect of ignorance and if that is 

destroyed the foriner must be. 


hI q ^q^qnqsp q 3^S5qqW:—It had been said while 

commencing the description of the evolution of the c^qqqrq that 
although it is an unreal substance from the philoso 
it is believed to be real for the purpose of daily intercourse. 
This being the end of that description it is again explained that the 
creation, absorption &o. though unreal like the creation and 
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absorption appearing in a dream are capable of being experienced 
for the purpose of daily intercourse and therefore although the 
experience is illusory it is not altogether false. It is also explained 
here that the experience takes place because of the deep-rooted 
desires latent in the human heart. 


— An is a mine. So far as the 
Ad waita philosophy is concerned, i^/ic Bhdsliya of Sri S'anhardr 
clidrya on the Brahma Sutras is a mine of information and 
arguments. Therefore what is meant here is that this point is 
explained clearly in the said Bhdshya. 


Narayana and Brahmananda say that the passage of the 
Bhdsliya referred to here is: — 

^ t^STTTrf 1 



I m 



P. 62. — It having been explained h 

the enjoyer and enjoyed come into being, it now remains to expl 


by the 


of waking, how the soul experiences 


pleasures &o, in that state and so on. 

The state of 

the perception of the objects of sense at the time 
of sense is in operation. 

It has been explained at pp. 


waking 
when an 


means 

organ 


03 




sujora that knowledg 


place when the mind having gone out through any of the 


organs of 


for 


of that object and forges a connection between it and the organ 


and removes the veil of ignorance 


over the soul. The 



:e spoken of 
such a time- 


( action ) which takes place in the 


that the individual soul called the enjoys , the tangible world 
called the That world becomes capable of being experienced 

by the six means of knowledge, namely 

and 



^ ^ ^ -This is the 

definition of the word 1%^ based on its etymology. 


i^%JT — It has been said 

in the beginning of this- passage that the enjoys the 
( tangible ) objects. Here it is added that he gets an experience of 
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P. 63 . ^ ^?T When 

the force giving rise to enjoyment fit for the waking state is in 
abeyance and that giving rise to enjoyment in the state of 
dreaming is active, when a Tamasi Vritti called sleep overpowers the 
feeling of identification with the physical body and when all the 
senses become dormant through inaction, which is due to their 
having been deprived of the powers conferred on them by their 
presiding deities, the too is said to have become dormant. 

^ ^ When what is above stated takes place there 

is what is called the state of dreaming. 


— This is the definition of 

that state. Therein, there is the knowledge of objects which are 
not material as experienced in the state of waking but imaginary 
ones produced by the desires latent in the mind and that 
knowledge is not accompanied by an operation of any of the organs 
of sense because they are all dormant in that state. 


^51 Ti?r 


With regard to the fact that 

imaginary objects appear in dreams Madhusudana mentions two 
views as to the source of those objects. One is that the mind itself 

the 

is that Nescience itself becomes 


forms of those objects and becomes known 


ition of Nescience and the other 
ansformed into those objects and becomes known also by 



and with a view to determine which 


better 


asks 


the above question 
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The other three commentators are silent as to whose these 


but Abhyankara says that the first is the Bauddha 


while the second is the view of the Adw 


Vedanti 


In 


explaining the first he says that substances are of four sorts, namely 
( 1 ) qRqrmss: ( philosophically real ), ( 2 ) ( real only for 

the purpose of daily intercourse ), ( 3 ) ( imaginary with 

a substratum) and (4) ( imaginary without a substratum ). 

The substance of the first category is Brahma or Baramatma. In 
the second fall those substances which are proved by the six means 
of proof to exist. These are the products of the original cosmic 
ignorance called In the third are compidsed those objects 

which though proved to be false by a means of j^roof were not 
without a substratum as a serpent superimposed on a rope. They 
are the result of ( individual ignorance ), The fourth 


category is made up of purely fantastic substances such as the 
horn of a hare which is a total impossibility and is not a product of 
anything but is merely a fantasy. He further saj^s that it is stated 


in that according to the the words 


and others of that class have an inherent power to 
give rise to ideas of the horn of a hare, sky -flower etc. and that in 
view of the experiences of dreams it is necessary to assume such a 
fourth category of substances. 

.The latter. 


The author favours the latter view because he is an Adwaitiii 
of the S'ankara school 

^#5? These are the two 

reasons for which the said view is favoured. 

The compound has been solved by Narayana Tntha 

as and by Abhyankara as sT4^r\;€rr^T: 

I think the latter solution is preferable because what is meant is 
that there is the superimposition of one object upon another. 
Thus there is when which does not exist there is super- 


imposed upon a 


Similarly the compound should be sohmd as 




Thus there is when knowledge which cannot 


reasonably arise is superimposed upon the mind. 

In all cases of and it is Nescience that is 

assumed to be the material cause and it is said to be a product of 
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the mind because the instrumental cause of the dream-phenomena 
is the latent desires pent up in the mind. 

— To the above view 

an objection is raised that if it is believed that it is Nescience that 
is transformed into the objects appearing in a dream, then the mind 
would not become an object but a subject and hence in the state 
of dreaming the Self would not be proved to be self-luminous. 
This is answered by saying that though there is the mind, there 
is no kuower in the state of dreaming because the Self becomes the 
knower only when it is limited by a mind attended by a Vritti of 
an external organ of sense, and that such an action is not possible 
in that state because the external senses are all dormant therein. 

P. 64 . — Having explained 

that the dream-phenomena is the result of Nescience, the author 
now proceeds to determine what is the substratum thereof. This 
is absolutely necessary because Nescience by itself is incapable of 
producing even illusory forms without a substratum. Towards 
that end he introduces two current theories and raises the question 
which of them is the better and preferable one. One of them is 
that the substratum is the i. e. the individual soul as 

limited by the mind and the other is that it is the i. e. the 

Supreme Soul as limited by the original ignorance. 

His answer is that both are good and therefore 
acceptable when examined from different standpoints. 

^ 

— The author first proceeds to establish the first theory by 
proving that the second cannot be established. The line of 
reasoning by which that is done is this; — It is an admitted proposition 
that the false knowledge arising in a dream is removed by right 
knowledge produced in the state of waking. This can happen only 
on the knowledge of the substratum of the phenomena. If 
were the substratum its knowledge alone would cause the removal 
of the delusion. That however is not possible so ion o’ as a man is 
in the state of worldliness and when the knowledge of that 
substratum arises there must take place the cessation of all duality 
whatever. Moreover there is a text of the Brihaddranyaha which 
says ‘He ( i. e. the individual soul ), is the doer. This text 

would be meaningless if the i, e. is believed to be 
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the substratum. Lastly, if it were so then the experiences of all 
individuals in dreams would be identical just as the sky and other 

objects of this world of which He is the substratum are exnrienced 
by all alike. 





• 4 • 4 0 t • 


The 


to the 


query is that even in that theory it is admitted that in the state 
of dreaming there is a peculiar kind of ignorance which is agreeable 


to the occi 
dream and 


of the superimposition which takes pi 


of the 


a 

of 


objects of the material world 


state. 


we percieve in the waking 


The existence 


of ignorance 


of 


a 


peculiar sort is inferred 


because in the first place the objects 


m 


oved to be false 


a dream being 


waking state, that which 


gives rise 


to 


be a state of ignorance and secondly 


1 experiences 
of ignorance 


of the waking state also being found to be the result 
when viewed philosophically, the ignorance that is the instrumental 
cause of the dream-phenomena must be deemed to be of a nature 
difterent from that which is the cause of world-phenomena. 


The word has been used here in the sense of ‘even in 
the theory in which the is the substratum of the dream- 

phenomena’. 


way of an 

answer to an objection that though the dream-phenomena does not 
appear in the waking state, the world-phenomena does appear in the 
dreaming state and therefore the two sorbs of ignorance cannot be 
said to be distinct. The gist of it is that though the consciousness 
T am a man’ &c. does arise in a dream, the body that appear 


— This is stated by 
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there are diftereiit from the material body &c. and are as imao-inarv 
■as another bed whicli appears while sleeping in 


a material bed, 


i. e. to say, the subject as well as the objects appearing in a 
dream are imaginary. 


— The absence of the necessary materials 
is common to both the subjective delusion and the objective 
delusion occurring in a dream. 


The reasoning in this passage being somewhat involved it is 


necessary to make it clear that the objection raised in the passage 

is that one can understand that the temporary occlusion of 

may occur in order to give rise to the delusion of the dream- 


phen 

Nesc 


asmuch as that is limited bv 


ginal 


ed 


5 but that it passes one’s comprehension how such an 
may occur even in the ease of the since he is 


IS ever 


• and 

is ever resplendent 


iplendent. The 


to it is that 
that in the 


hich 


of dreaming it is attended by a peculiar kind of ig 


IS agreeable to the rise of the dream-phenomena and 


disagreeable to the rise of 
and that even the subjective 
is due to an imaginary body 


of the material obj 


di 





is another objection 


to the said theory. The reasoning underlying it is that ignorance 


is dispelled 



of proof 


of the substratum produced by 


this theory, 

U f 


•i- • 

it IS 


the knowled 


!3frg%gr2r limited by the mind 
rise to the dream-phenome 


5f the 


that this knowledge would not be 


produced by a means of proof because a means of proof impl 
existence of the Self as limited by the portion of the inner organ 
which acts as a rod between that organ and the object, and the 
knowledge T am a man’ does not stand in need of an operation 
of the inner organ because therein the object to be cognized is 
ones own self and therefore it would arise without a means of proof. 


— The ohjector antici- 
pates the reply that in asmuch as it cannot be doubted that one was 

conscious of the waking state before that of dreaming, one must 

return to that consciousness whatever may be the logical way in- 

which that fact, may be explained, i.’ e. to say, whether' the 
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consciousness of one's being a man &c. arises by or by any 

other means. He refutes that reply by the rejoinder that in that 
case it must also be assumed that there arises in the state of 
deep sleep the knowledge which is competent to contradict the 
dream-experience but that cannot be done because in that case 

wmuld be tantamount to that of wakino-. 




Abhyankara explains this by saying that the state of dreaming 
is like a twilight which occurs before sunrise and after sunsetj 
that when it drifts into sleep as the twilight before sunset drifts 
into darkness, the ignorance which brought about the dream is 
not dispelled but is on the contrary increased and becomes all- 
powerful and that when on the other hand it drifts into the waking 
state like the Uvilight before sunrise, then the said ignorance is 
dispelled. He also .says further that just as at daytime a mango 
tree appears clearly as such, that when there is ordinary darkness 
it appears as a tree only .wdthout the specific signs which 
distinguish that tree from the others of its class and that when 
there is pitch darkness even, that generic form of the tree ceases to 
appear, so when a man is in the state of waking the inner organ is 
fully active, when the state of dreaming occurs that organ though 
not absorbed is inactive, and when the state of deep sleep occurs, it 
is totally absorbed and therefore ceases to make itself felt. 


i «T — The author now 

explains what is and what is not knowledge produced by a means of 
proof and how that is helpful in eradicating the delusion of the 
dream-state. 
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KOTEB, 


tllG 

bein 


because 


of 


& 


KJ JL LLAHi i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2)erc0ptib!G like ^uy otber object;. 


:al body which is objectively 
Thus tho ignorance which 


is the 


of 


the dream-iohenomena is removed by the rise of 


far 


As for the 

experience s 


Ignorance 


as to the particular objects of 
that is not removed simply by 


removed 


of such a consciousness but requires an operation of tlie mina on 
those particular objects because there was in the dreaming state 
besides the general ignorance as to all the objects of the worldly 


to one’s state. 
:s of worldly 

j by the rise 
the mind on 




state 


phenomena, a particular ignoranc 

The line of distinction here dr 
at p. where the question urn 


,s to particular objects. 

L is the same as that d 
consideration is whether 


the 


of io'iioranee can or cannot be removed by inference 


•D 


66 . 






It has 


been said above that the Self who is the witness of all j^henomena 
makes itself manifest on the return to the waking state. The 


is therefore imagined to argue that if this is 

self-consciousness, why should he not be able to dispel 


able 


io-norance as to 

O 


external objects 


The author’s answer to it 


be exiilained tlms:— The existence of ignorance is proved by 


the consciousness ‘1 am ignorant.’ This ignorance is not an obj 


of objective perception but of subjective 
that the existence of the perciever, the 




. This me 
proved by 


same means. And by the same means again is proved the inability 
of the to dispel ignorance because the above consciousness itself 
show^s that though the has made himself manifest his mani- 
festation is clouded by ignorance. 


‘This is an answer to a 

further unexpressed objection that if once dream-delusion is removed 
by right knowledge, it should not occur again. The language of 
the text here is sim^ele enough to require any exiDlanation. 

^ ^li^! — Here ends the justification 

of the first theory that the is the substratum of the 

cl r e a m- phe n o m e n a . 

W -Now the author 

■ justifies the other theory. When the is believed to be the 
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substratum of the dream-delusion, then there can be the eradication 
of ignorance once only and that can be by the knowledge of Brahma 
which also puts an end to all duality. Therefore the return to 
the state of waking’ which also is a state of the ignorance which is 

£5 O 

the cause of the dream-delusion is not possible. Hence in that 
theory there can only be the disappearance of that ignorance on 
the rise of the one which is prevalent in the waking state just 
as when the delusion as to a rope being a serpent disappears 'when 
that as to its being a stick arises. 

It should be remarked that in this theory there is not the 
removal of the dream-delusion by the knowledge of the substratum, 
namely the which takes place once only in the case of 

each individual and for ever but the supplanting of one kind of 
delusion by another over the same substratum. 


— This is 

incidental explanation given in order to clear up a doubt which m. 
be raised with regard to the satisfactoriness of the theory. It 


an 


IS 


intelligible that since according to the Vedanta doctrine 
3 only one Self and the different individualities of the waking 
:e due to the inner orerans enveloping it being cliderent, the 


experiences 


of 


organs enveloping it being different, the 
different individuals must be different 


owing to the latent desires lurking in those individual inner organs 
being different. 

P. 67. 5Eft^5Wi%:““This is a third 

theory as to Avhat is the substratum of the dream-phenomena. 
Therein it is concieved that the which is the disc that is 

reflected and is different from the which is a reflection in 
becomes the substratum of the dream-phenomena when limited 
by the mind. According to Abhyankara this is the view of the 


si^x^^^rfr’s while the first is that of the 





■To 


abov 


view an 


bjection is likely to be raised, namely that though 


be 


ed 


as limited by the original ignorance it 


be 


covered over as limited 


That is anticipated and ans- 


wered here. The gist of the answer is that just as in the fir 


quality of covering over is possessed by 


specifie ignorance 


as to one’s state so in this view also it is possessed hy such 


gnorance and therefor 
it untenable. 


O 
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NOTES. 





5 — -In the latter view, i. e. that in which 

the limited by the original ignorance is the substratum, 

the whole phenomena even in the waking state being imaginary 
everything in the dream-world too is imaginary and hence the 
form of the elephant and its objectiveness are both imaginary. 
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When 


yih 


IS 


imaginary, the existence of everything is likely to be contradicted 


also. There is hov 


a distinction between 


and the 



Madhyamika view that in the ultimate synthesis the void or 
remains, for in this view a positive entity, namely the who 
is the substratum of all phenomena, survives. 

— As already said everything 

even in the waking state is imaginary. Hence even in that 
state when silver is mistakenly supposed to exist in place of a 
mother-of-pearl, an objective but imaginary piece of silver is 
believed to have been percieved in place of an objective but imagb 
nary mother-of-pearl. 

%f5qBrirfr??f^?q;5r^Even when it is be- 
lieved that what appears objectively is the -mother-of-pearl not 


silver, 


the cause of the false knowledge is 


not the reality of the 


objectiveness of that object but that of the substratum. 





'This 


added 


to the objectio 
mother-of-pearl 
there is none i 
spoken of here 


while 


the 


of the delusion 


reply 


residin 


ZD 


unknown 


the case of the dream-phenomena. The 
3 the same as the which is the substratum 


according to this theory.^ 

Here ends the discussion as to what is the substratum of the 
dream-phenomena. To sum up, the author has here referred 
to three theories, namely, ( 1 ) that in which the as 

limited by the mind is the substratum, ( 2 ) that in which the 

as limited by the original ignorance is the substratum and 
(3) that in which the as limited by the mind is the substratum, 

but he seems to be of the view that the first and the third theories 


are practically identical because the in the third is of the 

same nature as the in the first. Therefore there are in fact 

only two theories namely ( 1 ) that in which the or 

as limited by the individual mind is the substratum and ( 2 ) that 

as limited by the original ignorance 
the substratum. Both of them are equally helpful in explain- 

the dream-phenomena, all possible objections thereto being 
easily removable. Therefore it matters very little which theory is 
accepted. From the facts however that the first theory is 


in which the 


IS 


mg 


L Vide pp. 4 ^, and 8upra. 
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NOTES, 


more minutely discussed and it is repeatedly asserted in this 
work that the world-phenomena is real so far as our daily 
intercourse is concerned, I am inclined to believe that Madusudana 
favours the first theory namely, that in which the or 

as limited by the mind is the substratum of the dream- 
delusion. 


P. 69. 3T5r ^ — The word m ( here ) 

means ‘ in the state of dreaming/ 

^^This is the etymology of the 

word %5[^. The light that appears inside the body is a quality of 
the ( bile ) inside it. Without that light 


nothing 


would b 


visible in the state of dreaming and I believe even in the state of 
contemplation when the Yogis visualize the internal structure of 
the body, see distant events as if they were taking place before 
them, the presiding deities of the different organs &c,; and finally 
the Supreme soul in the special form which they revere, though 
there is no celestial body like the sun &c. inside their bodies. 

Purushottama cites Yajnavalkya Smriti III. 77 in support of 
this proposition which runs as folio 


■V ♦ V 


ii 

— Now Madhusudana 

the case of the state of 
the actions which were the 
of the states of waking and dreaming lie dormant for the 


proceeds to expl 


is the position in 


deep sleep. When it superv 


being and the inner organ including the desir 


limited by 


of 
which 


the power of knowledge, simply .survives in the form 
which gave birth to the man. That is the state in 


tired of 


the states of waking and dreaming takes 


enjoyment of the objects appear 




:<--^This is added in order to support 
the above description by appealing to the common experience 

of all men on rising up from that state, that one slept well and 

did not know anything i. e. to say, there was nothing else then 
except ignorance, the root cause of birth* 
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commenting on that explanation says that at the time of a Pralaya, 
Nescience remains in its original form only. When evolution 
commences the first Vritti that arises is that of ignorance. This 
Vritti is unqualified in all the three states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping, of each individual. Its presence is no bar to the rise of 


knowledge 


of the sense-objects in the 


waking 


state. It is not 


therefore sufficient to say that there is that particular Avidya- 
Vritti in the last of those states. Therefore in order to explain 
the prevention of the rise 


of knowledge 


of the sense-objects it 
must be assumed that there is another specific Vritti of Avidya in 
that state besides the original ignorance. Further from the 
common consciousness of a past state of sleep which arises on 
the return to the waking state, namely ‘^I slept well, I did not 
know anything’ it is assumed that besides the ignorance there were 
the feelings of happiness and of witnessing the state of happi- 
ness. These two are also Vrittis of Avidya. It is therefore said 
here that there are three such Vrittis namely, those of happiness, 
of witnessing the happiness and ignorance. 

Purushottama commenting on this sentence says that Madhu- 


siidana has said that there are three Vrittis 


in view of the 


established practice of their school whereas as a matter of fact there 
is one Vritti only and that Madhusudana himself has established 
that fact in his Adwaitasiddhi and he himself has expanded the 
former’s arguments in his commentary on that work named Siddhi- 
sadhaJca» Brahmaiianda says that the three 


Vrittis 


said to be 


9 

difierent on aceount of three different forms which the Nescience 


assumes. 





As ^ 



(egotism) is the result of 


particular Vritti of the inner organ and as that organ is dormant 


in 


deep sleep there 


be 


Vritti of that 


organ 


and therefore no specific Vritti but a group of three Vrittis 


stated above. The 


the consciousness T slept well; I 


y thing’ comes in only on rising up, not as a thing 


existed in the pr 


but 


'h which expression 


is given to those that existed. If it had been 
would not have been the state of deep sleep. 


there 


— The author now proceeds 

to distinguish the state of deep sleep from that of Pralaya 
(annihilation of the world). In both the states there is the want of 
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knowlodg© prececlod by a Vritti 


However, in the former 


group of 


Vrittis of Avidya which is the seed from 


which the consciousness that 


slept 


and that one did not 


nything arises on waking up. It is supposed to exist because 


otherwise the rise of the said consiousness cannot be explained 


In 


there is nothing from which 


of 


any 


Vritti can be inferred 


It is not impossible to 

establish this as a ease of recollection, although there is no specific 
reference to time and place, because there is the absence of experience 
o-ained at the same time as a connection of the inner organ, such a 

ID UJ 

connection being absent in tire state of deep sleep. 



Just as that consciousness 
cannot be the result of an experience in a waking state it cannot 
also be the result of an inference it being impossible to draw one 
owing to the absence of a ( middle term ) and the fallacy called 

( that in which the substratum is false ). 


Narayana and Brahmananda expanding this argument say 
that an inference could be drawn only in the following two ways 
namely, 

¥n^Tg;r. Thereout is not a because it is not proved 

and it cannot be found in the minor term. The other kind of 
inference also is not possible because there is no substratum there 
being no invariable rule that knowledge once acquired must be re- 
collected and it being therefore impossible to assume that if know- 
ledge had been acquired it would have been recollected. 

It seems the word ^ after the word in the text is 

superfluous. I have therefore ignored it here. 
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abeady said ( egotism or 

self-consciousness ) is a Vritti of the mind. It cannot therefore 
be present in the state of deep sleep one of whose characteristics is 
a total absorption of the mind. It is only on the return to the 
waking state that it springs up like effervescence from a stoppered 
bottle after the stopper is removed. It cannot be connected with 
the recollection because it was lying dormant during the state ofsleejD. 

In view of this explanation the question naturally arises how 
is it then that a man feels on rising that he was sleeping. The 
answer to it is supplied by the following sentence. 

^ The answer 

above referred to is this : — The feeling that arises namely, T was 

is similar to the feeling ‘My face is red’ which arises on 
seeing one’s reflection side by side with the redness of a china rose 
in a mirror, not to the feeling ‘I am happy’. The difference is that 
while in the former the siffr?: was not present at the same time 

as the state of sleeping, in the latter it is present at the same time 

as the enjoyment of happiness. 

P. 70. ssRoicm^—If is not 

connected with the recollection what is it that gives rise to the 
latter ? The appropriate answer to it is that recollection and even 
doubts and errors are the result of sriinrr and dependent upon the 

This inference is arrived at in this manner Knowdedge is 
of two sorts, right and wrong. Right knowledge is that which is 
produced by a of the mind which cannot arise unless there is 

Conversely ■whatever is not the result of such a is not 
right knowledge. Recollection is not right knowledge because it is 
not knowledge at all. Doubts and errors though knowledge are not 
right knowledge. Hence all the three are not the result of f f%’s 
of the mind and dependent upon 57f^R. It is a fact however that 
they do arise. They can therefore be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that they are the products of srflr^Tr which is the general 
cause of all the phenomena which cannot be accounted for other- 
wise and have the Self for their support. 

3T3 — This is an inciden - 

tal explanation of another psychical phenomena given in order to 
strengthen the above proposition. 

An means the word of a man who is not trpstwrothy. 
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The Vedatitins believe that such a delusion too is the result of 
a of because though there is in that case a material for a 
of the it does not arise because the material not being 


appropriate, i. e. to say, the word 
powerless to act. 


being true, the sr?cr 


IS 


In his commentary 


this passage Abhyankara has raised 


certain other doubts and solved them 
mention all of them and their solutions ! 


It is not necessary to 


^r?Tri^5 In the previous 

sentence there is an explanation as to the false knowledge produced 
by the word of a man who is not trustworthy. In this sentence 
it is explained how the false knowledge which a Vedic text tries to 
produce by an injunction arises. The text referred to is jtw 

(^r. There is no doubt that a name even of Brahma 

cannot be Brahma itself. Still just as a newly married couple 
is shown a star very near the north pole and told that it is the 
north pole because that star cannot be seen easily by many, so 
this text makes a near approach to truth when it implies that 
name is Brahma. Such kind of knowledge is obviously neither 
right knowledge nor totally false knowledge but all the same it is 
a of the mind different from both sttt and srm like desire &c. 



— This explains why ( abstract 

reasoning ) is also a 
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a but a conclusion drawn from an independent and 

is therefore different from ( erroneous knowledge) and sifjr 
(right knowledge) because it is not based on any visible sign but 

on a hypothesis which is based on nothing else but a freak of the 
mind. 

means ^ connecting’. 

aicT 

The referred to here is that inferred from the text siicjtt 

(f. str. 

means ‘only when it is admitted that is of the 
nature of a particular independent operation of the mind which is 
different from knowledge’. 

From the fact that it is only that is said to be the 
designation of the it is to be understood that the 

consists of only while ?r^ and are only aids 

to it. That is so, because finally knowledge arises from 5r?iT which 
takes place from the words of the Tifr^q^’s after all doubts &c. 
have been removed. According to Purushottaina here means 

Narayajia and Abhyaiikara also agree with this view. 

Out of the three kinds of ^1, leads to a belief in the 
identity of the individual soul and Brahma on the removal of 

(doubts as to the authoritativeness of the Upanishads); 
leads to a conviction as to that identity on the removal of 

( doubts as to the truth of the sayings contained 
in those works) and leads to the realization thereof 

on the removal of ( those impressions which may have 

been formed by the soul’s identification with physical bodies in 

countless previous births ). 

means ‘the discussion as to (the purport of) 
the Vedanta sentences’. This having been done by b^aiikaracharya 
in the S'drlraha Bhdshya, Purushottaina says that it must be 
understood that he has not denied that has been ordained and 
that what he has denied is that the acquisition of has been 

ordained. 

means and is its opposite. 
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|:^q^OTJTT^7^F^^3?Tfrr^:'--'ThesG are the 

subject-matters of the four chapters of the S'driraha Sutras. 
All the commentators have eleborately explained these cT^’s in their 

4 

commentaries. 

means ‘ the seer ^ and ‘ the objects of perception.’ 

^rsEft is ‘ the witness ’ and ‘ the phenomena to be witnessed.'* 

means ' creation \ srqw: ‘ destruction ’ and ‘ end 

or limit.* 

!:#■ means ‘miserable’ and ‘the abode of the 

highest joy.’ 

The above four cT^I’s 

serve to establish that Brahma is eternal joy. But they do not 
establish that it is above limitations and therefore it would be 
destructible. This fifth is therefore resorted to in order to 
establish that fact. 

means ‘being followed’ or ‘not being the counter-part 

belongs to Brahma not 
to Maya. means ‘being excluded or not followed’ or ‘being 

the counterpart of absolute non-existence’. This quality belongs 
to Maya not to Brahma. That being so when there is the absence 

of there is That means that Brahma is not 

limited and therefore not destructible. 


of absolute non-existence. This quality 
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means 


means ^the adepts’ ( in the Vedaiitas'astra ). 

— These ^^p’s have been elaborately set 

forth in Madhustid ana’s Vedclntakalpalatikd. Brahmananda con- 
firms this statement in his commentary. No. 3 of the Princess of 
Wales Saraswatl Bhavan Text Series, Benares, edited with an 
Introduction in Sanskrit, by Ramajna S'arma Pandeya purports 

to be this work but I do not believe that it is the whole of it. In 

% 

my opinion it is the first only thereof for various reasons 
which will be found mentioned in the introduction to this work. 
Sufifi.ce it to say here that though there is a reference to these cr4’s 
at pp. 90-92 of the above edition the elaboration thereof spoken of 
by Madhusudana and Brahmananda is not to be found there. 


Here ends the discussion as to the nature of the state of deep 
sleep and the subjects incidental thereto. 

Summary — The state of deep sleep is the seat of repose of the 
individual soul tired of the enjoyment of the states of waking and 
dreaming. This takes place when the actions which are the causes 
of the two latter states are exhausted and the inner organ together 
with the latent desires limited by the power of knowledge rests in 
the form of the causal body and the state of deep sleep means 
nothing but the knowledge of the cause (f. e. Nescience) only. Of 
what kind is this knowledge? It is of the kind of a triple Vritti 
of Nescience in the form of one’s being a witness, being happy 
and being ignorant of one’s state. There is not any particular 
Vritti because the ego is absent. This definition does not extend 
to the absorption of the universe because therein there is no 
knowledge of the nature of a Vritti OAving to the absence of a 
seed from which it could be assumed. In deep sleep on the contrary 
there is such a seed because on rising up one becomes conscious that 
one slept well and did not know anything. This consciousness 
arises from recollection only because in recollection it is not 
necessary that there should be any reference to time and place. 
This is not direct cognition because there is not knowledge arising 
at the same time as contact with the inner organ. Nor is it an 
inference because there is no middle term and hence no basis. 


As for the ego it is experienced 

25 


only at the time of rising. 
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It having been absorbed is not experienced then. What 



is the recollection of 


Self as superimposed upon by 


the ego 


been in the same predicament 


it just 


as 


found to be red in a mirror owing to the redness 


of the china rose being superimposed upon it and therefore 
the consciousness that arises is not like that when one feels 


£ 


I am happy’ which means that the 


of happiness and the self 


b 

the quality of being right knowledge. 


consciousness exist at the same time. This recollection like doubts, 
errors &o. is dependent upon the Self. Moreover since the ego is the 
support of knowledge produced by the means of proof such as direct 
congnition, inference &c., all its products are characterized by 

This recollection is not 
knowledge at all. Hence the cause of the recollection is Nescience 
( erroneous knowledge ) only because of its being unconnected with 
facts gathered by experience and being dependent upon one’s mind 
only. It is therefore that room has been found in the Vedanta 
philosophy for the injunction as to study aided by contemplation 
and realization. According to that philosophy knowledge alone 
is sufficient to bring about final absolution. That is produced by 
the Vedanta sentences &c. themselves. There can be no 

injunction with regard thereto. But study can be enjoined as 


it is 
right 


not knowledge 


or erroneous knowledge. 


but a function of the mind different from 

The above philosophy treats of 

four ^4’s namely, 


and which are the subject- 


matters of the four chapters of the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana. 
A fifth g#, namely is also resorted to in order 

to prove that Brahma is unlimited and therefore indestructible 
but the adepts are of opinion that it is implied in all the 
other cTsb’s and therefore does not deserve to be classed separately. 
For a more detailed discussion of these one must refer to the 
author’s Veclantahaljpalatikd. 

P. 74. what has 


preceded 


that the state of sleep is 


of unqualified 


enjoyment because the inner organ having been absorbed, the joys 
and sorrows of the world which are never unmixed are all forgotten 
for the time being and the Self is therein accompanied by nothing 

state but for which the Self 


except ignorance of that blissful 


would ne 
former if 


exchange that state for 


of waking as the 


iompanied by it would be its state of absolute 
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purity. But on account of that ignorance it is not the pure 
state of the Self but one of the phases of its worldliness and 

therefore when it is in that state it is given a diifereiit designation, 
namely sir^. 





of 



limited by in addition to which 


the soul is 
iS in all the 


of worldliness 


It is hence said that there is 


On the other hand, the absence of connection 


the mind and 


body and 
' approach 


which 


the cause of misery makes a very 


of the highest bliss 


Hence 


said 




Fora very detailed exposition of this state see Brihddr any ala 

Chhdnclogya ( YI. 8 ) and Mdndiilya together ivith the 


(IV 

lidrild of Gaudapada and S'anicara's Bhdsliy 




?r ^ that state 


there is the absorption of tl 
is the limitation caused by 


again 


ler organ but inasmuch as there 
impressions formed thereon there 


is not the a 
omniscience. 


of and therefore not the attainment of 



^^T^5rfciqT^ ^ -The Chhandogy 


(YIII 3. 2) the 


^ There 


are similar texts in other Upanishads also tending to establish the 
identity of the individual with the Supreme Soul when the former 


is in the state of The author 


that 


identity has 


been spoken of figuratively on account of the individual soul 
being then freed from identification with the body, senses &c. 
Moreover as the which a 

eftects which depend upon the 


the instrumental 


of the 


the such as recollection &c. are 
not also the material cause thereof the pure Self is the common 


of all the individuals 


^^^R’s survive though 


of deep sleep in which 


the inner organ is absorbed for the time 


being 


On 


hand 


the state the inner 


present and is the material cause of the effects dependent 

such as perception &o. and therefore the ST^rar’s 


organ 
upon t 


differ 


of each individual 


— It is because the himself 


becomes the iTiimr in the 


being then qualified by 
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preTious 


primarily means ‘joining together’ or ‘uniting’. 
Hence here it must be taken to mean ‘the restoration of connec- 
tion with’ or as the commentators say ‘recollection of’ (the past 
experience). 


^ ?r«rr?Frsr: — The prose order of these verses 

would be as follows ;— ^ 
c(?r: ^ I ^ cI57T?¥r^: 

I The meaning thereof is that it is because the 
does not like the objects of perception differ with each individual 
though the knowing-self and the means of proof do, that he is called 
‘the Self,’ for in the manner in which the mutual changes of the 
knowing-seifs &c., are witnessed by the Self, those of the Self would 
not be, it being itself the witness of the non-existence of all the 
knowing-seifs &o. 

The etymology of the word sn5TrT is ^ sqrrrihhflr sucitt. 
Hence its etymological meaning being that which pervades every- 
thing, the idea of a plurality of seifs is excluded. 

^ — The 

argument is that when the author of the Vdrttika denies that there 
is a plurality of ?rr^’s even in the waking state, it is the height 
of infatuation to postulate that there is their plurality in the state 
of deep sleep and therefore the above proposition that there is only 
one for all in that state is unassailable. 


P. 75. It is natural 

to suppose that pain also should be experienced in the state of deep 
sleep as pleasure is because just as sometimes one rises up with the 
consciousness T slept well’, at sometimes one also rises up with the 
consciousness ‘I slept with difficulty’. 

cf^ The author says in the first 

ace that it is not possible because there is 
which pain could he felt. 

r ^ 

^ It is strange that 

though ^ and are correlatives the first should always be 
felt in deep sleep and the second never. The author therefore 

nature of 


accounts tor it by , saying that the former being the 


nothing there from 
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the Self is experienced when everything else is absent and the 
latter not, because the consciousness of the body, senses and mind 
which are the sources of pain is not there. But it cannot be gain- 
said that pain is experienced at times in the state of deep sleep. 
He therefore opines that such an experience may be due to the 
uncomfortableness of the bed or some similar cause. 

— This is another possible 

explanation. According to Purushottama it is based upon the 
view of Sures'waracharya, very often referred to herein as the 
author of the Vdrttiha, expressed in the Vdrttiha on the 
Jyotirhrdhmana which forms part of the sixth Adliyaya of the 
Brihadciranyahopanishat. Abhyankara says that the said 
Brahmana occurs in the fourth Adhyaya of that Upanishad. A 
reference to the text published by the Nir^aya Sagar Press shows 
that the latter is correct. 
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As opposed to the ^175% 

above-mentioned there is the ( immediate absolution ). 

That kind of absolution can be attained by the knowing of the 

alone to the exclusion of all these limitations i. e. all the 
three states of the individual soul and the Supreme Soul and the 
presiding deities of those states. 


It seems from this that according to the Vedanta doctrine the 
apparently easier way to attain to final emancipation is that of 
knowledge of the true nature of the Self. What one has to do 
is simply to acquire the knowledge of the from any of the 

lorn’s, meditate upon it and realize it. But it deserves to 
be noted that one does not become fit for instruction in this 


esoteric philosophy unless he 
acquisition of all the four 
and Mere is of i 


prepared himself for it by the 
lich are 


because 


the mind is 


cleared of 


the dross 


has collected therein for countless 


be done by and &c. true knowledg 


cannot arise. Moreover none is likely to be turned away from the 

unless he has i. e. has learnt to 


pleasures of the world 
distinguish between the Self and the non-selfs. This 
On doing (works without thinking of their results). 

S'ankara says; 

^ 11 

srr^r i 


Thus 




(fl. 





I 

Hr^?TJT¥T%r55^f 11 


( arq-, ^ 


Vide also S'drlmha Bhdshya on Brahma Siitra I. 1 . 1 . and 
Vdchaspati's gloss thereon^. From the fact that Madhusiidana 
has not touched the subject of in any portion of this work it 

should not for a moment he believed that he held any other 
view because he was a staunch follower of S'ankaracharya 
and because in the introductory passage to his Bhahiirasciyanam 

1. F, S, P, Edition, 2^P- 71-73. 
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he has distinctly stated that the Vedantas'astra can be studied 
and its truth realized only by those who possess the necessary 
qualifications and in the first Stabaka of the Veckintahalpalatikd 
which bears the sub-title he has after setting 

forth the view of the Upanishad school as to the nature of 
final absolution stated:— 

and proceeded to explain what those four obstacles are 
and how they can be removed and at the end of that Stabaka again 
he has wound up the discussion as to the power of the Vedic words 
by saying that the undifferentiated direct knowledge produced by 
the Vedic texts produce the desired effect after the obstacles 
are removed by reasoning and that there is a particular order in 
which one fault after another is removed and then set forth that 
order^ and lastly while setting forth the final conclusion he has again 

stated:— 

For one therefore 

-who is a sincere seeker after truth, the path is not so easy as it 
appears to be at first sight. As S'ri Krishna says^ it may require 
numerous births to realize the great truth contained in the 
Upanisliads which are the foundation of the Adwaita philosophy. 

One who from mere reading, which as explained before® is not even 

in the technical sense, allows himself to be misled into 
thinking that he has realized the truth and is therefore no longer 
bound by the law of Karma, becomes on the contrary more entangled 
in the net of and by becoming a worse sinner than he would 
otherwise have been, brings the into contempt. 


5litq 


Resuming 


the thread the author says that the meaning of the verse is that 
the usf?? and srr^ and the three states ^rrsRt, and being 


of the nature of Nescience 


to their 


beinof 

o 


and being 


unreal substances 


objects of perception the substratum of 


owing 

O 

egotism 


is the pure who is unaffected by any of them and who is called 
the ( fourth ). 


1. Princess of 

2. Ibid, j). 91. 

3. Ilid.p, 92, 


5, Vide p, 191 siiprot* 
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— It may be 

recalled that Madhusudana had introduced this verse with the 
query ‘If the Self is self-luminous and therefore ever resplendent 
how can tile states of &c. be accounted for^ ?’ Having explained 
how these states arise and how their presiding spirits come into 
beings he now winds up the discussion by saying that from the 
point of view of our ordinary intercourse every state can be statis- 
factorily accounted for but from the philosophical view-point the 
Self does not undergo any change of state and therefore the 
Vedanta doctrine is unassailable. 



Explained in details. 

— This is the same work that is referred to at 

p, V90 SMpm. 

I have not been able to find any discussion on the three 
ignorance-states of the individual soul in the first Stabaka of that 
work which has been edited from Benares. I did find an allusion 
to the dream-phenomena at p. 62 of that edition but it cannot 
be the portion of the Vedantalcalpalatika referred to here because 
the allusion is only a casual one made in the course of a statement 
of an objection to the theory that once the beginningless ignorance 
which is the cause of bondage is removed, there is no fear of its 
recurrence, and because there is no attempt made at that place to 
reconcile the changes of states which we daily experience with the 
immutability of the Self spoken of by the Adwaitins. I am 
therefore of opinion that the reference here made is to some other 
Stabaka of that work which I have not as yet seen. 

P. 77. Verse IX. fig, 

^ — The unreality of the three presiding spirits of the waking, 
dreaming and sleeping states together with that of those states 
being established, it may be argued that the Self who witnesses 
them should also be unreal. This verse is therefore added to 
establish that the witness thereof is real, 

srf^qis^:— The first 

word in the verse is srf^. With reference to it the author says 
that it has been used in order to indicate collectively the unmen* 
tioned reasons such as and others. 

1. Vide 'p, supra. 

26 
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means ‘the quality of being the place where all 


contradiction 


Thus 


is said iR:i 



of and the becomes the of that 


When however you say you deny that Brahma i 

known object. You cannot positively define it because it 
any known object and it is beyond the power of speech 
it. Therefore it is the end of all contradictions. 


e any 
unlike 

t ' 

define 


^rf^STJicrm means ‘ the being known as the substratum 


of the ( worldly ) delusion’, 
there can be no delusion wi1 
that the world is a delusion 


The Self is known as such because 

s . • 

)ut a substratum and it is proved 


means ‘the absence of any one who can know that 
it i. e. the Self is contradicted’. It is said that there is the absence 
of such a one for if there is any then the thing contradicted cannot 
be the Self it being the only residue after everything else has 
vanished. 








the quality of 


being circumscribed or limited * and ^5^33; * the quali ty of being 
unreal’. These terms are co-extensive because of the text 


5?rrq'*i??^tq’=^nfr^ — Since Brahma has been said in 

this text to be the Self of everything that exists, it must be un- 
limited by time and space. It being so, it may- be believed that 

and are also the seifs of everything because they too are 
all-pervading but that is not correct because sirar??! had a cause, 
namely and there was a time when it was produced and 

therefore it was so far limited and similarly had for its 

cause and it too is therefore limited. Still these are said to be 

4 

all-pervading because the other elements are less pervading than 
them. Thus their all-pervasiveness is relative only while that 
of Brahma is absolute. 





A thing can be an object of 


man’s attainment only if it is either the means to the total extinction 
of misery or the attainment of positive bliss. Since the Self is 
all-pervading and therefore eternal and is also a positive substance 
it cannot be the former. It cannot also be the latter because bliss 
being ephemeral the eternal Self cannot be identical with it. This 
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objection is answered by saying that there are Vedio texts which 
speak of the Self as being an object of man s attainment. 

.*.'TT?Tr»T?^?^T^5?rre[— “This contains a refu- 
tation of the reason assigned for the objection, based on certain 
Vedic texts which speak of Brahma as the highest bliss. 

s 

..er^?'Tf^(%JTf^<Tgr?r:— -Hereby the author 

explains why if the Self is eternal and therefore ever free it is said 
that ( liberation ) has taken place or that it has ceased to 
exist. The knowledge of one’s true nature arises according to the 
Adwaita sohool from the Mahavakyas. Of course knowledge 
there does not simply mean knowledge of the meaning of the words 
but of the purport of the sentence as a whole and that too not a 
mere intellectual understanding but the realization of the truth 
contained therein. When such knowledge arises, it is said that 
the man is liberated. So long as it does not arise he is said to be 
bound. As a matter of fact Brahma or Atma is ever free but 
the consciousness of its being so is not always present. Therefore 

when it is present the man is said to be liberated, otherwise he is 
said to be bound. This consciousness is a function of the mind 

not of the Self. It is therefore said that the Self is not concerned 
with either freedom or bondage.* 

— Having esta- 
blished that final absolution is an object of man’s attainment if it is 
believed to be of the nature of positive bliss, the author now 
establishes that even if it is believed that it is of the nature of 
the absence of misery still it is an object to be striven , for. The 
argument is that the worldly phenomena which is the cause of all 
misery is mistakenly supposed to exist in Brahma. Brahma is 
therefore the substratum of that phenomena. Hence where there 
is the absence of that phenomena or misery there is Brahma, i. e. 
to say, the absence of misery itself is Brahma. Hence when man 
strives for the cessation of misery he automatically acquires the 
true knowledge of the Self. Thus it is that even in this case final 
absolution is an object of man’s attainment. 

P. 78. ^ ^r— Whether man becomes conscious 

of happiness while in the liberated state, is a question which 
deserves to be thrashed out when the nature of that state is 
being discussed. The author has therefore raised it here. 

' ' ~ ~ - I ■■ ■ ^ _ 

L YicU the pei^se/ron^ the KmihOi of GaudapOida quoted 
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sir?r;, Icintwp^rmi^sCfT This 

objection has been anticipated in order to introduce the expression 

which contains the answer of S'ankara to that c^uery. 
It is a double-edged sword thrust at the Adwaita doctrine. One 
edge is that if you say that one becomes conscious of happiness 
in that state that cannot be proved because consciousness becomes 
manifest through the 
is not supposed to exist in that state; further if it is believed that 
the consciousness does exist in spite of the absence of any vehicle of 
manifestation, the consequence would be that it would have to be 
assumed that such a consciousness exists even in the state of 
worldliness. The other edge is that if the contrary is believed 
then the attainment of final absolution ceases to be worthy of 
being striven for by man because nothing is worthy of being 
striven for unless one becomes conscious of it and that it is for 
that very reason that a school of philosophers who believe 
themselves to be Vaishnavas say that the position of a man in 
the state of final absolution is like that of sugar which does not 
know its own sweetness and that as its enjoyers do know it the 
best state to be striven for is that of living in the presence 
of Vishpu as a Dasa ( servant ). 

The school of philosophers here referred to is that of the 
followers of Madhwacharya. 

^ — ^This refutes the reason given 

in the objection that there being none to make the consciousness 
manifest, it cannot arise. It is only an amplification of the 
expression 

The root in is 1 A. meaning ‘to become famous, or 
spread abroad or appear or become manifest.’ 

P. 79. ^ — This 

is a further objection against the Adwaita doctrine. The gist 
of it is that although happiness may be the same as knowledge 
which does not require anything else to make it manifest, it cannot 
be identical with the Self because is an act which is dependent 
upon something else and because in fact one feels T know’, not ‘I 

am knowledge’. 

This is an answer to the above objection. It is 


body, senses &c. and connection with them 
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made clear further on what is meant by it and why this knowledge 
is not dependent upon anything else, 

According to the 

4 

texts here quoted the Self is itself self-resplendent knowledge and 
bliss. But one feels ‘I know’, i. e. to say, that knowledge is some- 
thing external to the Self and depending upon it because on the 
Self being falsely identified with the inner organ a superimposition 
of knowledge takes place upon a Yritti of that organ. 

— What is an act indicated 

by the root-meaning and what is produced and destroyed is a 
Vritti of the inner organ. The Self which is knowledge in the 
form of consciousness, being the substratum of everything including 
that organ itself, is not dependent upon anything at all and hence 
there is no danger of duality stepping in in the Adwaita doctrine. 
What is meant is that the changes, namely the so-called produc- 
tion and destruction of knowledge, take place in the inner organ 
whose Vritti is a means towards the manifestation of the know- 
ledge i. e. the Self which already exists and which never ceased 
or will cease to exist at any time. 

:^^“—This sentence gives the 

purport of the verse as a whole. 

Verse X. ^5, 

Upto the ninth verse S'ankara has described the Self in view of the 
and i. e.' relatively. In this verse he ignores them altogether 
and describes it absolutely as far as language can go. 


The objection here raised is that the existence of a thing is 
required to be denied only if it is established at some time. The 
horn of a hare never exists, existed or will exist and therefore it 
is not necessary to deny its existence. Such being the case, 
and S'ankara having established in the last verse that the world 
is unreal it follows according to the objector, that it cannot be 
absolutely unreal even from the philosophical stand-point. 


P. 80 . 

said with reference 



the 




which follows the 

to exclude 


Therein the word ^ has been used 


the possibility of there being anything of the same class as 
and the word has been used to exclude that of anything 
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— This explains how the 

denial of existence of the world-phenomena can be logically proved. 

A means ‘a counter-part’, is a technical term 

of the made use of when what is actually proved is less 

than what is required to be proved with respect to a subject in. 
hand. It is a ^ ( fault ). ^cT is said to be ( indescribable ) 

i. e. neither existing) nor 975?^ (non-existing). It is just 
like silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl and has therefore 
srr%wr%^ (phenomenal) existence only which disappears on the 
rise of the true knowledge of the substratum. The only difference, 
between the two instances of delusion is that the silver appears 
in a mother-of-pearl on account of ( individual ignorance) 

while the world-phenomena appears in Brahma on account of 
aj^rr^frr ( the ignorance which is the root-cause). The |;?r being 
thus indescribable is capable of being experienced by the six; 
means of proof. That is the reason why it is necessary to deny 
its existence philosophically. 

^r??rT. sTmumriJi— The objector would say that if 

that is so then the Self should be proved by pointing a finger, i, e. 
to say, as the subject of a result arrived at by a means of proof. 

I 

— Purushottama alone of the four commentators 
explains this expression. His explanation is: — ?rr^cq'^;. 
Further while introducing the remark he says 

It therefore appears that according to him the expression 
means that the Self cannot be described in words. I am 
of opinion that that is not the literal meaning of the expression 
but its purport. The literal meaning thereof so far as I can 
gather is ‘with reference to what ( shall I speak of it )’? Since a 
definition means the description of an unknown thing in terms 
of a known one which is similar to it and there is nothing 
similar to Brahma or the Self in terms whereof it can be described, 
it must be said that Brahma cannot be defined or in other words, 
that there are no words which can give an adequate idea of Brahma. 

P. 81. — The term here can best 

be translated as ^uniqueness’. It is because Brahma is unique 
that it cannot be the subject of speech. 

-This text contains a coritradietion in terms 
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— Not this which the people worship objectively 
». e. God who is believed to be possessed of certain qualities. 

^r^-Madhu- 

sudana now winds up the whole discussion by reiterating the 
final conclusion which is that on the removal of ignorance by an 
uninterrupted Vritti produced by the Vedanta sentences, all the 
miseries which are imagined on account of it are eradicated and 
one having become of the nature of the supreme bliss, has his life’s 
purpose served. 


At the end of his commentary Narayana Tirtha gives the 
purport of the whole work which is in substance this: — Brahma 
itself which transcends all limitations and is as a matter of fact 
devoid of all distinctions of colour or mode of life does the appro- 
priate acts through beginningless ignorance assumed by itself by 
assuming the forms of the Supreme Soul and the individual souls, 
having previously appeared as bound to ea;ch body by the notions of 
meum and teum and subsequently appears as liberated by knowledge 
produced from the Scriptures, that as a matter of fact it was 
neither bound nor did it become free because the ignorance which 
is the cause of bondage is indescribable, and as ignorance being 
imaginary cannot exist without its substratum, all the things 
which are spoken of as the individual souls, the universe &c. are 
Brahma itself and nothing else, that to believe otherwise would be 
contrary to reason and the Vedic texts and that therefore the 
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theory as to duality and as to its being 
infatuation of some deluded persons. 


real is an outcome of the 



There is in this verse a figure of speech called based 

upon a pun on the word ^3;^ which means ‘a laconic sentence^ as 
well as thread’, the word stjI which means ‘a substance’ such as a 
pearl as well as ‘the meaning of a -word’ and the word which 

means ‘bringing about a logical connection &c.’ as well as ‘binding’. 

It should be observed that Madliusudana has not here cen- 
sured Vyasa but has only said that he eulogises his more immediate 
masters S'aukara and Sures'wara. He means thereby that though 
all are worthy of reverence, he is inclined to praise the two to 
whom he is more indebted than to the third. 

4 

^^^m—One Avho goes through this 

work carefully is sure to be convinced that Madliusudana has not 
made an empty boast in sa^dng that this digest though small in 
size is pregnant with a great meaning. 

A is a philosopher’s stone which is believed to yield 

whatever the man possessing it desires for. 


A 


digest 


say, a work 


which 


hat 


IS 


contained in the previous treatises on the same subject is put 


■a 


systematic way, i. e. a compendium 


are digests 


they 


Thus the 



within a narrow compass 


of the Dharmas'astras contained in the several Smritis 
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A is one who is in the habit of thinking deeply and 
hence a sage or a philosopher. 

A is one who is possessed of merits i. e, meretorious. 

» 1 

t|; — M ark the absence of self-conceit 

in the author. He gives credit for whatever elegance there is 
in this work to his preceptor and takes the blame for whatever 
defects there are in it, on himself. This shows that a true 
Adwaitin is not a haughty but an extremely humble man. 

I 

JT^T — Mark the epithet 

applied to the word ■^«rpg':. It conveys the same meaning as 
the word in Verse 2. Both these expressions are intended to 
imply that this work is not as extensive as it should be. 

means 'at the earnest importunity’. 

was the name of one of the pupils of the sage 
Madhusudana. Brahmananda says that he was a Brahmacharin 
attending on him. Purushottama says that his surname was 
Bhattacharya, that he was a pupil thoroughly devoted to Madhm 
sudana and well-versed in the Vedantic lore, 

31^133^ and mean gir and respectively. 

The root in is the same as that from which the word 

is derived, namely 7. U. which means 'to separate, 

discern, discriminate, or judge or decide’. Hence 

means 'let the magnanimous intelligent men decide, 

-A means a Saunyasin i, e. one who 

having renounced the world has entered the fourth order prescribed 
by the Dharmas'astras. A is a Saunyasin who has attained 

the highest water-mark of self-control. It is the recognized 
designation of a sub-order of the Sahnyasins. When one enters 
that order one is not bound to follow the strict discipline as to 
carrying a staff, going through a course of meditation at regular 
intervals, observing caste rules &c. which all Sahnyasins are 
generally bound to followh An is a teacher or spiritual 

guide. The ordinary definition of an srrai# is this:- — 

1 . The rules of this order are given in Jdbalopanishat, Arimyupanishat and 
several Sutras, Smritis and Furdy^as and are discussed at great length in the 
portions of the Veddntakalpataru and Pariinala under Brahma Sutra III. I, 
W ( iV. S, F, Edition pp, 885-90 ). 
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TRANSLATION, 


Now (is commenced) the Sidhantabindu 


INTRODUCTION. 

Having bowed to Vis'wes'wara, the preceptor of the universe 
( and ) a fresh incarnation of S'ri S'ankaracharya,^ 1 make some 
effort for the edification of those who are averse to the study of the 
V edanta-scriptures. 

Verily, the revered and illustrious S'ankaracharya, who w^as 
desirous of liberating from bondage all the individual souls either 
directly or through a succession (of teachers)^ has, on this subject, 
promulgated the Das'as'loki for the purpose of imparting in brief 
the knowledge of the Self who is by nature eternal, pure, intelligent 
and free, on distinguishing it from the non-selfs. ( P. ? ). 


If 


'gued: — Verily, everybody 


discriminated 


self which is the seat of egotism from the non-selfs 


form ‘I 


true 


of objective knowledge, becomes conscious of 
and experiences pain; hence in asmuch as an exposition of 
nature of the Self would impart a dinowledge of that w’-hiel 
and is without any purpose, it is useless 
though the body, the organs of sense® and the mind are the seats 
of objective knowledge owing to their characteristic of being made 
manifest by the Spirit, they become the seats of egotism through 


because 


and 


therefore not distinguished from it and conse 


fluently the qualities of being miserable 


posed upon the 


Self although it is completely^ pure. That ( illusion ) is removed 

1. The first two lines of this verse have been translated on the assumption 


that the word is a 

Madhusudana Saraswati, 


proper noun and refers to the spiritual preceptor of 
If it is understood to be a common noun meaning 
‘the Lord of the Universe’ the obeisance would be to him in his new incarnation 

of Shankar ach ary a. 

For a fuller explantion of the two constructions v%d& the notes at pp, 2-3 si(ipra, 

2. For the alternative interpretations of the terms and 
vido the notes at pp. 3-4 supra. 

3. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at page ? is preferred the words ‘the 


V 


ital breath’ wmuld have to be added after the word ‘sense’ in the translation. 

4. This word may be omitted from the translation if the reading given in 

foot-nete 2 at the same page is preferred, 
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along with its root by the knowledge of the identity of Brahma 
and the 


ty ^ 

Self acquired from the Scriptures only. Thus the 

position of the nature of the Self is not useless in asmuoh as 
imparts the knowledge of that which is unknown and is with 


purpose 


P 


And what leads to the right knowledge of that true nature of 
the Self is the principal sentences of the Upanishads namely, “Thou art 
that” ( Chhan. VI-8-7 ) “I am Brahma” { Brih. 1-4-10 ) and others. 
A sentence again imparts knowledge only through the knowledge 
of the senses of the words ( occurring therein ). And since the 
senses of the words ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ which would accord with 


( the purport 



the sentence in hand cannot be determined 


otherwise, they too like those of 


ds ‘Yupa 


9 



post) and 




Ahavanlya ’ ( a sacrificial fire ) must be determined by ( a refer 


From them ( we gather that ) the Vedio 

as “That from which these 


such 


to ) the Scripture 
texts relating to 

beings are born, that owing to which after having been born 
live”, ( 


Tai. III-l ) and others confer 


C 


Tat’ and 


) “( Brahma is ) truth, knowledg 


and 


infiniteness” (Ibid. II-l ) and others, a secondary sense (thereo 
Similarly the texts relating to the states of waking, dreaming £ 
sleeping &e. such as “As to that, just as a big fish moves along b^ 


the banks ( of 


1 


Brih. IV-3-18 ) and others confer 


mary sense on the word ‘Twam’ and those such as “He 


pi 




iD 


of knowledge is this Spirit of Light 


the Pranas ( vital 


r sense-organs) and the heart’’ ( Ibid. IV-3-7 ), “Thou couldst 
le the seer of the sight” ( Ibid. III-4-2 ) and others, a secondary 
( thereon ). Thereby, there arises room for the recollection 


by implication 


Thou art that’’ and others, of 


pure individual soul and Brahma whose knowledge had previously 
been acquired from the subordinate sentences, owing to the failure 
of an agreement of the primary senses ( of the said words ). And 
since it is admitted that one has the experience in the state of deep 
sleep of the undifferentiated Spirit who is the witness (of all pheno- 
mena) the words ‘truth’, ‘knowledge’ &c. which have been used with 
the desire of imparting the knowledge of Brahma who is without 
a second, revive the impression as to that portion only there and 


1. The words “moves along both the banks ( of a river )” may be omitted 


from the translation if the reading given in foot-note 2 at p, S is preferred 
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then^ because their purport lies in the pure Self although they have 
the power to impart the knowledge of the Self as qualified by limita- 
tions, because the senses of words being subservient to the purport 
(thereof) people desire for ( the rise of ) undifferentiated recollection 
even from words such as a Akas'a ( space ) and others. By this 


( reasoning ) the 


cognizance 


of knowledge and the know^er ( as’ 


separate entities ) at ( the time of ) the knowledge of the meaning 
of the principal sentences is avoided. Moreover ( the possibility of) 
an undifferentiated state of trance is established by the Vedas and 


Smritis.® And 


owing 


to ( Brahma 


being 


characterised by ) 


the quality of being outside one’s ken and ( the individual soul by ) 
that of duality, one’s purpose is not served merely from the kno’w- 
ledge of the senses of the words ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam’ only. And 
there does not occur the fault of repetition because of the 


cogni- 

o 

3 


zance of a difference between the primary senses ( of the words ). 
And owing to the identity of the secondary senses there is a continu- 
ity of sense. Moreover the undifferentiatedness of the recollection 
produced by the words which accords with the undifferentiated 
sense of the sentence is not, like the experience itself, inconsistent.^ 
In the case of there being a differentiated sense of the sentence, 
the presence of differentiated senses of the words is a means 
( to the end in view). In the present case the knowledge of the 
sense of the sentence is undifferentiated because that alone is capable 
of removing ignorance owing to its being the right knowledge.® 
Hence unless there is anything limiting the rise of the secondary 
sense, that sense cannot fail to arise, for wdiat is to be achieved by 
the expressive and indicative senses is only the presence of such 
senses of the words ( occurring in a sentence ) as would fit in 
with the sense of the sentence in hand. ( PP. ). 


1. If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is adopted, the 

translation would be: — “ revive the impression as to that itself” the word 

being then taken to refer to 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. 4 is preferred the words “by the 
Vedas and Smritis” would have to he omitted from the translation. 

3. For the sense of this sentence if the reading preferred 

vide the note at p. 14 stopra. 

4. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page does not seem to fit in 
with the context. 

5. The same remark applies to that given in foot-note S at the same page 

so far as the word is concerned. Moreover the caiisal form 

is more grammatical than Rfffi which denotes the act only. 
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If it is argued : — Verily then since the senses of the words 
arise and that of the sentence is comprehended from the Upanishad 
sentences themselves and since, they being themselves authorita- 
tive, the removal of ignorance and its products is secured thereby, 
where is the necessity of reasoning ? — ( we reply ; — ) True, although 
the Upanishad sentences give rise to an undifferentiated realization of 
the Self owing to their being authoritative by themselves, still in as- 
much as it ( i. e. the realization ) is not able to dispel the ignorance 
of men of poor intellects owing to there being the obstruction in 
the form of doubts generated by the diverse views of learned 
men and as on the other hand on doubts being removed by reasoning 
ignorance is dispelled without exception, reasoning is commenced 
with a view to set at rest the diverse views of learned men which 
are the seeds from which doubts spring forth. 
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PART 


DETERMINATION OF THE SENSE OF THE TERM ‘TWAM’. 

Thereout the diverse vieAvs as to the sense of ( the term ) 
‘Twam’ are being mentioned first. Although the sense of (the term) 
‘Tat’ has been honoured ( with priority ) as being the subject of 
the purport of the Scriptures^ that of (the term) ‘Twam’ is still 
more honoured owing to ( the individual soul ) being (made) the 
partaker of the final absolution which is the fruit ( of a study ) 
of the Scriptures. 

As to that, the Charvakas hold that the import of (the term) 
‘Twam’ is the four primary elements themselves, transformed 
as the body,^ others hold that it is each ( of the senses ) such as 
the eyes &;c., others again that it is ( they ) taken collectively, 
some that it is the mind and others that it is the vital 
breath. The Saugatas hold that it is the momentary concious- 
ness ( and ) the Madhymikas that it is the void. The Digambaras 
hold that ( the thing indicated by that term ) is different from the 
body and the senses but of the size of the body, the Vais'eshikas 
Tarkikas and Prabhakaras that it is the doer ( and ) the enjoyer 
(but) inert (and) all-pervading, the Bhattas that it is inert 
( yet ) of the nature of knowledge, the Samkhyas and Patanjalas 
that it is the enjoyer only ( and ) of the nature of knowledge, pure 
and simple ( and ) the Aupanishadas that although it partakes 
of the qualities of being the doer &c. on account of Nesoience it is 
philosophically speaking devoid of attributes and of the nature 
of the highest bliss and knowledge alone. A doubt being thus 
raised by the diverse views of learned men as to ( the nature of ) 
the Self which is a spirit and Avhose existence is generally proved 
by the notion of the ego the revered Acharya has, in order to deter- 
mine the particular seat of the notion of the ego, said : — ( P. c ). 

I am neither the earth nor the water nor the light 
nor the air nor the space nor any organ of sense nor 
their aggregate because they are variable by nature 
while (the Self ) is that whose existence is proved 


1. It seems that this is the original prinicipal view of the school -svhile the 

four that follow are those of the later scholiasts for iufonnatioa as to whom 

•vkh the notes at pp. 20-22 swpjV/. 
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by the unique experience of deep sleep. I am that 
one, auspicious and pure, who remains over. ( 1 ). 

( Here ) Aliam ( means ), 'the seat of the consciousness H’, Ekah 


(means) 'without a second,’ Avas'ishtah ( means ) 'uncontradicted 


contradiction of 


duality’, S'ivah means 'of the 


of 


supreme joy and knowledge’, that itself being of the nature of aus- 


piciousness (and) Kevalah (means) 'devoid of attributes 


Thereby 


is meant that the view of the Aupanishadas that the seat of the con- 
sciousness ‘I’ is ( the one ) without a second who is uncontradicted 
by any of the means of proof and is supreme joy and knowledge,^ is 


the better one ( ? best 
of the other learned n 


The Acharya desiring to refute the views 
with a view to establish that fact, first 


refutes the view that the body is the Self by (the words) Na hhumii 


toyam 


related 


vdijur 


hliam 


Therein, the word Aham is 
It should be understood 


there 


absence of mutual identification such as that that 


which is the earth cannot be the ‘I’ and that Avhich is the 'I 


cannot become the earth,^ 

Although the opponent does not admit that each of the earth 
&c. is the Self but believes that their aggregate alone is, still the 


being of the opinion that 


asrauch as in his doctr 


of a whole substance is not admitted and it is not believed 


that there is such a relation as Sarhyoga 


&c 


because 


111 


that case ( the existence 
admitted, and as there i 


f) 


fifth element would have to be 
anybody who would bring about a 


combination, no combination is possible, has refuted the doctr 


of the physical body being 
with ) each element ( 'P. 9, ) 


Self by deny 


( its identification 


And though in the view of those who 


believe that the four 


the essence, space 


admitted 


exist in the 


form of an absence of a covering and is steady and unreal,® is not 

rail 

^ 



1. The -word occurring in the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. g deserves 
to be ignored as it does not fit in well with the context. 

2. Toe reading adoijted in the text is preferable to that given in foot-note 
3 at the same page because the word is a noun of the feminine gender and 

a pronoun referring to the speaker who is supposed to be a male. 

3. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. \o is not acceptable as according 

is fisrr and {mde Brahmananda’s commentary 
in the jLmi Sanshrii Series Eo, LXY.pp, 11849) 
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the material cause of the body, still in asmiieh as in the view 
adopted ( in this work ) it is real owing to its having been admitted 
to be the material cause of the body^ it is likely that the 


being the Self 


may 


pplied 


It is therefore 


( the view that ) it (is 


there 


refutation of 


Self ) is refuted. Or 
view that the body is 
at ( the words ) Na h 


Self 


( the words ) Na vciyuli and that ( the v 

refutation) of the view that the void is the Self, because (the word) 
Ma is indicative of the void. 

(The word) Nendriyam contains a 


refutation 


each of the 


senses 


being' 

o 


the Self ( and the words ) Na tesJidm samuhah 


and ) transformed into 


that of the elements combined together ( 
the body, a whole substance, and of the senses combined together. 
The difference is that in the first instance eaeh element was refuted 
without admitting a combination whereas now they are refuted even 

the refutation of the elements 


on admitting a combination. By t 
there has ( also ) been made that of 


which 
there ! 
which 


their products ( and ) by the refutation of 
[ also ) been made that of the momentary co: 
Vritti of the mind, and is distinct from 


mind 

mind 


possessed of the qualities of bein 




3m the body and 
doer, enjoyer &e, because 


the view of 


author it is believed that knowled 




desire 


happiness &c. are dependent upon the, inner organ because of the 
Vedic text '‘All this beginning with the desire, thought® &g. is but 
the mind’’, (Brih. 1-5-3.). By that (way of interpretation ) the 

fact that the various objects commencing with the body and 
ending with the mere enjoyer believed by the various learned men 
(to be the Self) are not the Self is declared. The author has stated 


for 


the expression Anaikdntikahmt 


means 


‘owing to variableness or destructibility’. It 
thus : — The Self being unlimited by space and time whatever is 


may be explained 


limited 


a 


non-self like a pot &c. It is not possible 
to know its^ destruction and previous non-existence because 

■seifs are inert. ’ Whatever is different from the Self 


the 


be the Self, it being possible to expl 


( varied ) pheno- 


1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be: — “it is admitted to be the material cause of the body 
owing to its being real”. 

2. The word ‘thought’ may be omitted from the translation if the reading 
given in foot-note 3 at the same page is adopted. 

3. I. E. of the Self. 
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mena on the admission of a difference between the inner organs on 
which pleasures and pains depend, though the Self may be one. 
There is a contradiction in saying that the Self knows its own non- 
existence because there would be the non-existence of the knower 
at the time when the thing to be known may be there and there 
may be the absence of the thing to be known when there 
is the presence of the knower. Moreover there would be the 
destruction of a thing which has been accomplished and the 
accrual of the fruit of an act not done. Hence it^ cannot 
have destruction and previous non-existence. Further there 
is no possibility of absolute non-existence of the Self which 
is of the nature of Sat (existence) because it persists everywhere. 



pearl. It is therefore impossible that there should be the absence 
of its identification with it (i. e. the Sat) at any time. Hence the 
Self is not the counter-part of non-existence while the body, senses 
&0. are the counter-parts of non-existence. Therefore they are not 
seifs but indescribable substances imagined by Nescience, which 
is beginningless and indescribable, to exist in the Self which is of 
the nature of self-luminous knowledge although it is without a 
second. That is the secret of the (Yedanta) doctrine.® ( PP. i ). 

1. Here the word ‘it’ denotes the Self. 


, 2. The word which is not found in Ms. er is absolutely essential in 

order to make out an intelligible meaning. 

3, Almost each sentence occurring in this passage and its place in the link 
of reasoning have been explained in the notes at pp. 50-55 sih-pra. Still it would 
not be superflous to add bore a short note on the passage as a whole in view of 
the fact that this is one of the few passages in the text containing involved 
reasoning expressed in the highly technical language of the Nyaya system. 

The whole passage has been intended to explain why the body, senses &;c. 
are variable or destructible by nature and therefore cannot be the Self either 
individually or collectively. Towards that end it has been said in the first 
instance that they are non-selfs because the Self being unlimited by space and 
'time, whatever is limited by them' as the body &c. are, cannot be the Self.. Now to 
be unlimited by time and space is to be indestructible. If a thing is indestructible 
it should not have any of the four er^TR’s, namely STru^fR, Sf'sRUrvrrsTj 

and sqjqtRT^tR. T’l’om to ^ i=dgjiriT¥rRT it is established .that 

the Self cannot have the first two 3T;frt^’s. That portion contains a somewhat 
involved reasoning which has bean sufiiciently made clear in the Summary given 
at p. 53 supra. By that reasoning it is established that the Self is not limited 
by time because anything that is limited by time must be non-existent at' 
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Having raised the doubt, namely; — Verily, you believe that 
the Self is of the nature of knowledge but in deep sleep there is no 
knowledge since one who has arisen from deep sleep recollects that 
he was completely senseless ( as ) he did not know anything and 
so how can it be said that it is -invariable ? — the author has said 
S'Us'huptyeJcasiddhah in order to remove it. The meaning (thereof) 
is this : — The Self being the witness of the state of deep sleep there 
is not its absence in that state for otherwise it is impossible that 
recollection that one was senseless should arise (and that is proper) 
because though the knower, the means of knowledge, the act of 
knowledge and the thing to be known vary, the one who is the witness 
of their presence and absence remains invariable at all the three times. 


If it is argued: — Verily, the knower is the support of 
knowledge. He himself is the doer (and) the ^ijoyer and the 
cause of the manifestation of everything ( i. e. to say ) himself 
and things distinct (from him) like a lamp. That being so, it does 
not stand in need of a witness like a pot &c — ( we reply : — ) that is 
not correct because being liable to changes (the knower) cannot be 
the witness of His own changes. It is not possible that an object of 
knowledge should be the knower and the knower being a product 
is an object of knowledge. Therefore the one -who is immutable is 
alone the witness of everything ( P. 1 5 ? ). 

If it is argued: — Verily, one immutable, absolute witness is 

not respected owing to his not having been proved by any means 
of proof — that is not correct because the Upanishads, the king of 
authorities, have installed him alone as the witness of everything 

by saying “ 

shines by His light.’’ ( S' wet. VI-14; Mund. II-2-10; Kat. II-5- 
15);” “Thoucouldst not see the seer of the sight” ( Brih. Ill- 

some time and must cease to exist after some time. The sentence &e. 

establishes that it cannot have and the succeeding one beginning 

with .and ending with establishes that it 

cannot have or These two sentences together prove that the Self 

is unlimited by space because a thing that is limited by it is bound- to be non- 
existent at one place whan it is at another place and to be distinguishable from 
another which exists along with it at the same place. The Self not having 
these four sT^Tisf’s its existence is of a nature different from that of -the ordinary 
existence which is the counter-part of non-existence i, e. to say, such existence as 
may cease to he at some time or some place e, ff. that of the body &c. Any one 
or more of them cannot therefore be the Self. 


Everything shines after Him who alone shines; all this 


The lasc sentence in the passage has been added merely to explain their 
origin and nature. 
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If it is said:— Verily 
of authorities should mak 


a great juggle 


immutable 


y that the king 

not the support 

of right knowledge, the witness of everything, on leaving aside 

the things other than him which are the support of right knowledge ; 

freak of Nescience like a 

but how can an object of perception being inert like a pot 

et correct because 


glery bein 


be the support of right knowled 


( that 



being very pure like a mirror &c. it has the 


attribute of taking a reflection of the spir 
mistakenly identified with the latterd (P. h)- 


or because it is 


If it is argued — Verily, how can the Self who has no form and 
no limbs have a*reflection ? — ( we ask:— ) what is there in it which 
cannot be established 1 (There is in fact nothing) because the causes 
of delusion are diverse. Though the form of the china rose is 
without form and without limbs its reflection is seen in quartz &c. 
Even sound is found to have a reflection called an echo. ( And ) 
it is not shown how those reflections diflfer from the universally 
admitted reflection ( of a face in a mirror &c )^. 

If it is said that even then® there can be a reflection of only 

that is not 

correct because ( that rule ) is ( seen to be ) departed from. Thus 
tlie sky though it is not cognizable by a sense-organ and though it 
is visible ( only ) to the witness^ becomes reflected in water &c. 
Otherwise the experience of extreme depth would not take place 
even in water which is knee-deep. ( It might be asked ) why does 

I 

not a blind man see the reflection ( of the sky ). ( To that our 



arance and the clouds an eye is needed for its cognizance. By this 
(explanation) the presence and absence of the eye at the same time 


such an object as can be perceived by a sense-organ 




1. Even ii the reading given in foot-note 4 is preferred to that adopted in - 
the text there would be no difference in the translation as both the words mean 
the spirit or the Self. 

2. For understanding 'this argument vide the. notes at p. 63 supra, 

3. This means that even though it is a fact that in order that a thing may 
be reflected it is not necessary that it should have a form and limbs there is room 
for the following objection. 

4, 1, e, to say, the Self who is in witness of all phenomena whatever. 
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of sucli delusions as 
3re the sky together 


i 


The skv is bine 


plained^ be- 
su bstratum 


(of the delusion). It should therefore be understood that it 
is the reflection of an object of sight that is in need of a form. 

However if you ask what is the authority for the Self 
being reflected, listen:-r-The Vedic texts “(The Self) became 


like unto every for 


in 


der to reveal that (true) for 


of 


it’^ (Brih. II'5-19); “The Maya (divim 
individual souls and the Supreme Soul by 
(Nri. Utta. 9); “(The Self) appears as o 
moon in water^’ (Brah- Bin. 12), and 
implication contained in the following texts relating to entering^ 

>’3 


power ) makes of it the 
means of its reflections 
i and as many like the 


others and 


necessary 


such as “That (Brhama ) 


( Self who ) has entered here 


(B 


1-4-7 


^6 


It having torn off this very suture of the 
skull entered (the body) through it’^ 


(Ait. 1-3-12), “Having 


created it it entered that 


y 


organism)’' (Tai. II 


Sutras of the great sage^ such as “ Moreover 


reflection 


Brah. Su, II 


It is for this very 


and others are 


that it is likened to the sun &c.’' ( Ibid. II-3-50 ) 
the authorities for saying so. (PP. 

And the adherents of the Pratiblmba-vada (reflection-theory) 
say that that reflection is true out and out and those of the Abhasa- 
viida (semblance-theory)® say that it is false out and out. It is quite 
a diflerent thino- that there is no difference of views as to the true 


nature (of the Self). As for its being of a nature diflerent from the 
material (substances) that is established by Vedic texts and by 
(human) experience. Therefore the fact that it is the inner organ 
which becomes the knower through a mistaken identification 

(by the Self of itself ) with (its ) reflection, is established. 


(But it may be objected: 


Verily, superimposition itself 




1. This means that the delusion takes place when we look at the sky but 
nob at other times. 

2. 1, e. to say, the texts which speak of the Self having entered the 
human body. 

3. 1, e, to say, the body. 

4. This is Badarayana Vyasa, the author of the S'd/ifo.ka Sutras. 

5. The word vnu ^he reading given in foot-note 1 at p. after the word 
is obviously superfluous and seems to have crept into Ms, through an 

oversight. 
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be established. For either the noii-self would be suprimposed 
Self or vice versd. (Of these) the first cannot be the case 

t it (i. e, the Self) should become 

being always manifest without any 

of similarity 


because it is impossible tin 
the substratum owing to its 

general or special characteristics, and being devoid 
&c. Nor can the second because it (i. e. the nomself) is believed 

to be unreal. If an unreal substance is believed to be a substratum 

there is the possibility of the theory of voidness ( being advocated ). 

real it would not be 

there is the possibility of there being 


If on the other hand it is believed to be 
eradicated and ( 

no final absolution for truth is never eradicated and if it is 
eradicable at all, ( it would not at least be eradicable ) by the know- 


ledg 


of the delusion 


Moreover Vedic texts such as 


On 


the realization of that Supreme Spirit the fetter of the heart 
is broken, all doubts are dissolved, and all his past actions 
perish when he has beheld Him who is (both) high and 


low 
death; there 


( Mund. II 


I 


By knowing Him alone one passes 


way 


salvation’’ ( Swet. Ill 


C( 


One 


who knows the Self swims across ( the ocean of ) misery” ( Chhan. 
VH-I-3 ) and others while showing that all the misery is 
eradicated by knowledge, imply that it is 


unreal and other Vedic 


texts such as ^‘One alone without a second” ( Chhan. VI 
'"All else than this is misery” ( Brih. III-4-2. ), '‘There is 
no diversity whatever ” ( Ibid. IV-4- 


m 


it 


N ext follows the 


of Brahma) by 


‘no’ 


Ibid. II 


and other 


establish 


eality expressly. Moreover its 


eality 


can 


be 


inferred like that of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl from 
being an object of sense-perception. Further as the existence 


of a 
bliei’t 


e 


■self is established only when the Self 
5t be the superimposition of the Self, i 


a posed 
to the 


possibility of similarity of faults 


in the Self on account of 


superimposition on 


■self there must be the superim 


of the non-self. Thus there is the possibility of faults 


self dependence &c. By this reasoning 


bjection that 


there is no room for 
of the Self and non 


owing to the superimposition 


self having been 


gined by Nescience 


removed, because even the 


existence of ignorance in the self 


1. If any of the readings given in foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred 

the vords “of the delusion” "would have to be omitted from the translation and 

* 

ia lha case of the first thereout the parantheses 'would have to bo romoyed. 
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resplendent Self cannot 'be established. For it too is either 
superimposed or not superimposed. Thereout in the former case, 
how is it that there is no possibility of faults such as self- 
dependence &c. I In the latter, in asmueh as it would cannot be 
eradicated there is the possibility of there being no final 
absolution. And if everything has its root in superimposition 
the distinctions such as mistaken knowledge, right knowledge &c. 
cannot be established. Moreover there would be a contradiction in 
one and the same Self appearing as the means of knowledge, the 
thing to be known, the act of knowledge and the knower and if it 
is believed that there is no contradiction there would be established 
the view of the Bauddhas.^ ( PP. HO® ) 

To this we reply as follows:—- In the first place, the conscious- 
ness ‘I am a man I am the doer’, ‘ I am the enjoyer’ &c. 
is an established fact to all men. And that consciousness is 
not recollection because of its becoming manifest subjectively and 
because of its being preceded by a non-cognition ""of a difference 
( between the Self on the one hand and manhood, doership &c. on 
the other). Nor it is right knowledge because of its being con- 
tradicted by Vedic texts and by arguments. Thus the Yedic 
texts ‘‘He who consisting of knowledge is this Spirit of Light 
inside the sense-organs and the heart ( Brib. IV-S-7 ), “This 
Self is Brahma” ( Ibid, II-5-19 ), “Brahma is truth, knowledge 
( and ) infinitenesa” ( Tai. II-l ), “Brahma is wisdom ( and ) 
bliss” ( Brih. III-9-28 ), “The Self which is devoid of (all) sin” 
(Chhan. VIII-7-1), “The Brahma which is directly before (oneself) 
( is ) the Self which is inside every thing” ( Brih. III-4-1 ), “He 

who overcomes hunger, thirst, sorrow, passion, senility and death” 

( Ibid. III-5-1 ), “Whatever he sees there, that he is not followed 
by, for this spirit is without attachment to anything” ( Ibid. IV- 
3-15) and others show the Self as being of the nature of a non- 
doer, a non-enjoyer and the highest bliss. The arguments are:— 
( The above-mentioned consciousness cannot be right knowledge ) 
because ( the body, senses &c. ) being liable to changes are limited 
( by time and space ) and must therefore deemed to be non-selfs 
( and so incapable of knowing themselves). If it is believed that 
they can know themselves, there is a contradiction of a subject 
and an object and the relation between a seer and a thing to be 

4 

1. The -vrliola of this passage contains a statement of objections. The author’s 
reply thereto which follows extends upto the end of p. 5,'^. 
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seen cannot be established, 
attribute and the possessor of 


Moreover the relation between an 

4 

in attribute cannot be established 


difference or non-differ 


In the view in 


knowledge is imper 


much would be proved if 


assumed that each case of knowledge has its individual difference 


destruction, prev 
&o., and too littl 
the same in each 


IS non-existence, intimate connection, category 
would be proved if it is assumed that they are 


for the difference 


between knowledg 


and 


knowledge becomes manifest only on one’s bringing into prominence 
the difference between their limitations e. g. knowledge relating to 
a pot, knowledge relating to a piece of cloth &c. If on the other 


hand it is assumed 


knowledge everywhere is 


of one nature 


nly 


the manifestations of its production and destruction 


be established even by its being the 


of the connection 


( of knowledge ) with the subject 


of knowled 


which has 


assumed. If it is assumed 


the difference of 


pot from ^lother becomes manifest automatically without the 

i of the attendant circumstances, then it would be 


time and 


If 


of 


being 


the 


knowledge 

impossible to comprehend their cou 
the quarters would also be diverse 
doer &c. are assumed ( to exist in the Self ) there is the 
possibility of ( the soul ) never being freed. If it is not believed to 
be self-luminous there would be darkness in the ( whole ) universe. 
It being the abode of extreme love, it is of the nature of joy. 
Hence the Self is devoid of attributes, eternal, self-luminous and 
of the nature of joy ^ — and others. ( PP. ). 


Therefore, it being established by the method of exclusion that 
this (consciousness ) is a delusion some adequate reason also must be 
thought out for it. When it is thought out it is (found) proved 
by the same means as the thinker to have been superimposed on the 
Self and it is nothing else but the indescribable ignorance whose 
existence is proved by its manifestation to the witness in the 
feeling “I am ignorant.’’ And this is not of the nature of non- 
existence because it has already been said that knowledge being 

4 

eternal its non-existence cannot be established. If the knowledge 

o 

and absence of knowledge are said to relate to the knower and his 

1. The reasoning in this passMge is very elliptical, It is not therefore 
possible for one to get an exact idea of the connection between the different 
sentences occurring therein, without deep reflection. The notes at pp, 74-80 

will he found helpful in doing that. 
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^ i 




there cornea in a contradiction 


terms. Nor 


ii 


of the 


of 


of errors, or of doubts or of the 


impressions left by either of them because of the directness ( of the 
cognition ), it being impossible to know directly those of the siiccea-; 
siona of errors, doul)ts and impressions left by them which may have 


passed away 
because it f i 


which 


not have 


the cognition, ) is of 


red already and 


of 


and 


is the cause from which errors &c. result. Moreover, the Self 


being 


free fr 


3m changes, the inner organ &o. being produced 
therefrom ( i. e. from ignorance ), and there being the Vedic 


texts 


To the inherent power of the deity which is hidden by its 

SVet. 1-3 ) which speaks of ( the divine power as ) 


being 


further 'l Ved 


texts 


possessed of qualities and there 

• f 

such as : — '‘Know the power of illusion to be the primordial matte: 
and the possessor of that power to be the Great Lord” ( Ibid. IV 
10 ), “The Lord assumes a multiplicity of forms through His power; 


of illusion’' ( Brih. II-5-19 ), “Because thej 
covered over by untruth” (Chhan. VIII-3-2 


e. the beings ) are 
They are covered 


by hoar-fi 


Tai. Sam. IV 
ion of ( this i 


“And further 


the 


end there is the cessati 

w r 

( S'vvet. I-IO ) and others, the cause of 
Self and the others is 


e whidi is an illusion” 
superimposition of the 


nothing else but the ignorance which is 


May 


and 


unreal, is capable of being spoken of by the terms 
‘Avidya’ and of being eradicated by the knowledge of t 
In this conclusion there is no possibility of faults such as self- 


essence. 


&c. 


dependence 
to be beginni 
been produced 


they being 


avoided 



( believing ignorance ) 
for being beginningless it could not have 


any 


and the one who knows 


self-luminous Self. (PP 


Thus 


superiin position of ignorance (on the Self) 


On the Self as qualified by 


occurs the superimposition of 


the ego and on ( 


Self ) as qualified by that there occurs the 


superimposition of the attributes of 


doubts 


1. The reading given in foot-uote 1 afc p. can be made to yield any sense 
only if the words ni' 2 TTSi%?TT ^-re understood to have been used in the sense of qiTfS- 

and 3Ti^cri=55r'q; is understood to be an additional epithet of meaning 
‘indesc i ibable’. The translation of this part of the sentence in that case would be: 
e'the.cause of the superimposition of the Self and the others is nothing else but 
the ignorance which is (of the nature of) illusion and Nescience, is indescribable, 
unreal and capable of being eradicated by the knowledge of the essence”. 
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translation. 


&c.^ and of the attributes of the sense-organs such as blindness, 
deafness &c. The conclusion (of our school) is that the sense- 
organs being indirectly ( connected with the Self ) they are not 
superimposed on the possessor of the attributes® who is directly 
connected ( with the Self ). On ( the Self ) as qualified by them 
there occurs the superimposition of the gross body which assumes 
the form (of the feeling) '‘lam a man’' by bringing into prominen- 


ce the possessor of the attribute. 


It is not a superimposi- 


tion ( of the thing ) by its form as in the feeling “I am 
the body" because such a consciousness does not arise. On 
(the Self) as qualified by that there takes place the superimposition 
of the attributes of the body such as fatness &c. On ( the Self) 
as qualified by them there takes place the superimposition of the 
attributes of external objects such as the sufficiency or other- 
wise of sons, wives &c. In the same manner the Self too becomes 


superimposed, by virtue of contact, on the objects beginning with 
the ego and ending with the body. And the proportion of love 
( for the object superimposed upon ) varies with that of the ob- 
struction in the way of superimposition. Thus it has been said in 
Vdrttikamrita *: — 

“A son is dearer than wealth, the body dearer than a son, 
the organs of sense dearer than the body, the inner organ dearer 
than the organs of sense and the highest Self dearer than the 
inner organ." 


Here the word ‘Pinda’ means the gross body, ( and ) the word 


sense 


‘Prana’, the inner organ. The dearerness of the organs of sense 
than the body is proved by the experience that the eyes are seen 
to be closed when the edge of a weapon or a continuous shower of 


1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is preferred the 

translation would be;— “On the Self as qualified bj that there takes place the 

superimposition of the attributes of the ego such as desires, doubts &c. ( and ) 

on the Self as qualified by them there takes place that of the attributes of 
the sense-organs such as blindness, deafness &c. 

2. The ffJT here is the Self as qualified by the ignorance and the ego. 

3. If the reading which is given in foot-note 3 at p. is pre- 

ferred, the translation of this portion of the substance would be;— “by bringing 
into prominence the attribute”. I have preferred the other reading because 
what really comes into prominence in the consciousness “I am a man” is 
not an attribute of manhood but of the one who possesses it. 

4. As to what this work is vide the notes at p. 86 supra. 
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rain &c, falls (on oneself). Hence there being the superimposition 
of each on the other, superimpositioii is of the nature of a knot of 
the Self and the non-selfs. Since there would be the non-manifest- 
ation of the other if the superiraposition of any one of them 
( only ) is believed, there is necessarily mutual superimposition like 
the simultaneous delusion as to a substratum ( in the form ) 
“These are a colour and silver’^ there being the rule that what 
appears in delusion is only that which is superimposed (Sam. S'a. 
1-36). Moreover as the Self which is the end of all contradictions 
would remain over there is no danger of the theory of voidness 
( being advocated ) for superimposition is of the nature of an ap- 
pearance of a mixture of truth and untruth. Therefore each of 
these successive superimpositions of the ego &;c. which has its 
root in each preceding one is beginningless like the seed and the 
sprout. the superimposition of Nescience is beginningless by 

itself (PP. 

If it is argued: — Verily, if superimposition were beginningless, 

( its ) quality of being produced by mental impressions owing to its 
being of the nature of recollection which is spoken of by the 
author of the Bhdshya while saying: — ''Superimpositioii is of the 
nature of recollection, it being the perception of a thing formerly 
seen at another place” ( S'a. Bha. 17-18) would be contradicted— 
that is not correct because that (statement) is intended to apply to a 
superimposition of effects, while the definition (of superimposition) 
is contained only in (the words) Paratra Pardvahhdsah \Y}xioh is 
common to both (the kinds of superimposition). Or the author of 
the Bhdshya having said ( previously) ; — “Having mixed together 
truth and untruth” ( Ibid. 16 ) the definition according to the 
view of our school is ; — “Superimposition is the appearance of a co- 
mingling of the true and the false substances”. Thereby the definition 
would not fail to extend even to the superimposition' of the cause. 
And it having been said that the superimposition of effects is 
beginningless like the seed and the sprout in the form of a 
current, no fault ( is committed ). 

The (fact of) superimposition being thus established the arrange- 
ment as to the Self though one being the individual soul and tlie 
Buler (of the Universe ) &c. and that as to its being the means of 
proof, the thing to be proved &c. with regard to every act can be 
established. For the revered author of the VdrUika says that the Self 
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being conditioned by 


and having- attained identification 


ignorance is spoken of as the Inner Ruler, the Witness, and the 
Cause of the Universe owing to its not having been distinguished 
fi-om its own semblance (in the ignorance) and (the same) being 
conditioned by the intellect and having attained identification with 
it is spoken of as the individual soul, the doer, the enjoyer and the 
knower owing to its not having been distinguished from its own 


^ L 


emblance ( in the 


And 




the intellect in each 


body being distinct the semblance of the Self contained therein 


^ 4 


distinct 

appears 


Hence the Self too which is not distinguished from 


as distinct (in each individual) 


On the other hand 


ignorance being at all places devoid of distinctness, there is no 


distinctness in the semblance of the Self contained 


and 


hence the witnessing-self contained therein and not distinguished 
from it never appears to be distinct. This is ( the distinction). 


And in this view there occurs 



the ‘Jahat Lai 


3 


( indicative indication 


of 


words *Tat’, ‘Twam’ &c.® because 


the primary 


portion 


:ely the 


the semblance, is destroyed owing to the sembl 


together with 
ince also being- 

indescribable by reason of its being of a nature different from,, 
the inert and the non-inert. Thus it has been said in the. 
Samh'epa S'drlraha^ (1-169): 

“If . again' -the word ‘Brahma’ were to denote ignorance 
together with the semblance,- the word ‘Aham’ would denote the 
ego- and in that- view there would occur the 'Jahat Laks'ana’ 
( indicative indication ).’’ 


Moreover it should not be said that the semblance alone 
having become bound and the absolute Self being free 
and; freedom have different receptacles and that it cannot be 
established, that one would proceed to encompass one’s own 
destruction, because the absolute Self itself is believed to have 
been, bound through its semblance. Thus it has been said by the 
revered author of the Vdrttika : — 



1. For an explanation as to what this expression exactly means vide the 
note at p. 9 supra. 

2. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. yields no sense as 

is not a q;?; but a qiqq. 

3. For information as to this work and its author vide the note at p, 90 supra. 
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“That one subject to transmigration should have self- 

realization is itself a fault in our eyes” ( Brill. Bha. Va. II-4-138 ). 

• * 

Hence bondage means that the pure Self has a semblance 
and freedom that it ( i. e. the semblance ) has ceased is exist. 
Thus there is nothing ( in this view ) that is not intelligible. 
Or even the Self undistinguished from its semblance may be 
( taken to be ) the sense of words ‘Tat’ and ‘Twam.’ Hence a 
portion of the primary sense not being abandoned, there occurs 
the ‘Jahadajahat Laks'ana’^ according to this view. Hence there 
is no fault whatever ( in this view ). This very view is referred 
to as the Abhasa-vada ( Semblance-theory ). 

The view of the revered author of the Virarana? is that the 
Self which serves as the disc being conditioned by ignorance is the 
Ruler ( of the Universe ) while the same reflected in ignorance 
as limited by the inner organ and the impressions thereon is the 

individual soul," The view of the revered author of the Samks'epa 

$ 

S'drlraka is that the Self reflected in ignorance is the Ruler (of the 
•Universe ) and the same reflected in the intellect is the individual 
soul, while the Self which serves as the disc as limited by ignorance 
is pure.^ And in these views, there is a diversity of the individual 
souls owing to the diversity of intellects. And owing to the reality 
of the reflection there is ‘Jahat Laks'ana’ only of the words ‘Tat,’ 
‘Twam’ &o. This itself is spoken of as the Pratibimba-vada 
•( Reflection-theory ). ( PP. ). 

The revered Vachaspati Misha is of the view that the Self as 

f 

having become the subject of ignorance® is the Ruler ( of the 
Universe) and the same as having become the support of ignorance 
is the individual soul. In this view again, there is a distinctness 
in the individual soul owing to that in ignorance; the worldly 


1. For an explanation as to -v^hat this Laks'aua is vide the note at p, 9 supra. 

2. As to what this work is and M’-ho is its author the notes at p. 40 Sitpra. 

3. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at p. is preferred the following 
words would have to be added after the words “individual soul”, nain6ly;-“aud 
the Self which serves as the disc as unconditioned by ignorance is pure.’’ 


4. The part of this sentence beginning with “while the Self which serves &c.’ 


would be required to be omitted from the translation 
foot-note 4 above-mentioned is preferred. 


if the reading given in 
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plienomena is different with each individual because the individual 
soul himself is the material cause of the universe by virtue of 
his being conditioned by his own ignorance; and recognition 
takes place through extreme similarity*; and the Ruler ( of the 
Universe ) is spoken of as the cause owing to His being the 
substratum of the individual ignorance together with the 
worldly phenomena.® And this itself is the Avachchheda vada. 
( Limitation-theory ). 

The principal doctrine of the Upanishads known as the Ekajiwa- 
vada ( One Soul-theory ) is that the Self which serves as the disc 
as conditioned by ignorance is the Ruler (of the Universe) and 
the same as reflected in ignorance is the individual soul or that the 
pure Self unconditioned by ignorance is the Ruler (of the Universe ) 
and the same as conditioned by it is the individual soul. It is this 
very (Vada) that is spoken of (at times) as the Urishti-sris'ti- 
vida® (Illusion-theory). And in this theory the individual soul him- 
self is the material and instrumental cause of the universe by his 
having been subjected to his own ignorance and everything that has an 
objective existence is imaginary; the illusion consisting of the difference 
between individual souls is due to the difference in their (physical) 
bodies, and final absolution takes place of that one only on self- 
realization brought about by the steadiness of study, meditation 
&c. supplemented by the preceptor, Scriptures &c. imagined 
by himself (to exist). As for the emancipation of S'uka and others 
( from the moment of their births ), it is a mere eulogy. The 
subsidiary distinctions such as that the word ‘Tat’ in the principal 
sentence establishes ( the sense of ) the Self unconditioned by 
ignorance like the words ‘Ananta^ ‘Satya’ and others (in the 
subordinate sentences) by Laks'ana (indication) should be made 
out personally (by the students ). (P. ^«i). 

If it is argued: — Verily, there being no possibility of doubts 
in the thing itself, how can (all) the mutually inconsistent views 


1. K the reading 'wbicb is given in foot-note 2 at the same page 

adopted the word ‘ extreme ’ would have to be omitted from the translation. 



2. If the reading given in foot-note Sat the same page is adopted, the 
translation would be:-“and recognition takes place owing to the Ruler (of the 
Universe) being the substratum of the worldly phenomena and the individual 
ignorance”. 


3. For an explanation as to the literal meaning of this term and its full 

^ I 

import fide the note at p, 94 
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be authoritative ? Therefore, (it should be determined) what is 
there in these views that is worthy to be discarded and what is 
worthy to be accepted — ( we reply :— ) Who said that there was no 

possibility of doubts in the thing for we see that doubts such as 

whether this is a post or a man or a giant &c. do arise with 

reference to a thing. If it is said that the said conjecture has no 

basis of truth in it, it being but a product of the human intellect 

• * 

while this arrangement as to the division into the individual 

soul and the Ruler (of the Universe) &c. is based upon the 

Scriptures — (we reply : — ) Indeed, you are very intelligent. The 

principal thing to be proved by the Scriptures is the true nature 

of the Self who is without a second because it is the fruit and is 
unknown. As for the assumptions of the division into the 

individual soul and the Ruler (of the Universe) &c. though they 

are mere products of the human intellect they are alluded to by 

the Scriptures because they are helpful in imparting a knowledge of 

the essence. It is possible that Vedic texts should allude even 
to things which are proved by delusion there being the rule that in 

the vicinity of a thing which is fruitful, that which is fruitless 

becomes its auxiliary. By this ( reasoning ) the contradiction^ of 

the knowledge of the non-dual by that of the dual is avoided. 

Moreover ( that contradiction is not possible ) because even the 

knowledge of a dual ( substance ) like a pot &c, is believed to be 
authoritative owing to the non-dual portion thereof, which is Sat 

( existence ) only, being unknown.^ ( That is so ) because there is 

a rule that there can be knowledge and ignorance with reference to 

an object which is their common resting-place and because it not 

having been admitted that there can be ignorance with reference to 

an inert substance because of the absence of a means of proof and 

a purpose, it can be said that there is ignorance thereof also only on 

account of the ignorance of the Self as limited by it and because the 

authoritativeness (of a thing) consists in its being the imparter of the 

knowledge of a thing that is unknown® for otherwise recollection 

1. The reading instead of ^ivf; which is given in foot-note 2 at the 
same page cannot he correct as the context shows that the author means to 
establish that there can be the knowledge of the non-dual from that of the dual. 

2. The reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page does not deserve to be 
adopted because no sense can be made out of th.e sentence with it. 

3. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred, the 
translation of this part of the sentence would be: — “And a means of proof is 
authoritative only on account of its quality of being the imparter of the know- 
ledge of a thing that is unknown.” 

30 
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also would have it." In all the cases of contradiction in the 
Vedantas this alone is the way to remove it. Thus the revered 
author of the VdrttiJca has said;— 

“All those methods by which men become convinced^ ( of the 
true nature) of the Self, should be known to be good and consistent^ 
( with the main doctrine ).” 

And we have proclaimed it a hundred times that one must 
necessarily avoid inconsistency with the meaning which may be 
the subject-matter of the purport of (any) Vedic texts. Hence 
this ( objection ) has no substance in it. 


Then in this manner the arrangement is well established by 
holding that the individual soul becomes transmigratory owing 
to his being overpowered by limitations while the Highest Lord 
( of the Universe ) being the controller of the limitations acquires 
omniscience &c. 

If it is said: — Verily, let there be an arrangement as to the 
division (of the same Self) into the individual soul and the Lord 
(of the Universe) &:c.by the power of Nescience but how can there be 
an arrangement as to the means of proof, the thing to be proved &c, 
with reference to each act — we reply (as follows: — ) Nescience, 
though circumscribed on account of its being an object of perception 
and destructible, incapable of standing the test of reason owing to its 
being indescribable and possessed of a twofold power of enveloping 
and distracting, covers over the all-pervading intelligent Self just 
as a finger placed in front of one’s eye covers over the solar disc. 
If there (i. e. in the illustration) the eye alone is believed to have 
been covered over, there wmuld be the possibility of even the finger, 
not being percieved. Moreover distraction is not possible unless 
the substratum is covered over. Thereafter it being propelled 
by the actions of the individual souls ( lying dormant ) in the form 
of the impressions left in each previous existence becomes trans- 


formed into the whole universe. It having acquired an 
with the spirit through its semblance all its products 


identity 

become 



1. If the reading jg: is preferred the words '‘one becomes” may be substituted 
for the vrovd become” in the translation. 


2, If the reading is preferred the translation vould be:— 

to have a fixed place (in the Vedanta doctrine If on the other hand the, 
reading is preferred it would be:— ‘'and they are not definite.” 

In the latter case the meaning would be that one is not bound to adopt a 
particular method but one may choose any that satisfies onOi 
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ly permeated by the spirit through its semblance 


1 


On 


lat happening, the Self wh 
aking everything manifest 


the universe 
i standing in 


need of any means of proof becomes omniscient because 


Self 


like a lamp possesses the quality of making manifest everything 
connected with it®, 

■ o 

the- other 


Hence in its case there is no arrangement 


the means of proof, the thing to 
hand, in the case of the individual s 
owing to his being circumscribed by 


be known &c 


On 


)ul, he having been separated 
the intellect, that individual 
soul alone has the experience of a particular object at a particular 
time, the inner organ limiting whom being fit for the manifestation 
of the Self comes in contact wfith that object at that particular 

is that there is no possibility of a confusion 


time 


Hence 


( of the experiences of the individual 


The modus operandi in this case is this: — A modification of 
Nescience called the Antahkarana (inner organ) residing in the 
body and pervading it throughout, which is a product of the 
five subtle elements having therein at that time the predominance 
of the Sattwa (guna), being extremely clear like a mirror (fee.*, 
having gone out (of the body) through the eyes &o. and pervaded 
the appropriate objects such a pot &c. assumes the forms of 
those individual objects like molten copper® &c. And like the 
solar light it is capable of speedily contracting and expanding. 
And it being possessed of parts becomes transformed and having 
thoroughly pervaded inside the body and the pot &c. remains even 
unimpaired like the eye between the body and the pot also. 
Thereout the portion of the inner organ limited by the, body 
called the-ego is spoken of as the doer, the portion thereof "which 


1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. is obviously faulty and no sense 

can be made out of it unless instead of but even 

then the meaning that -would be conveyed -would be:-“all‘ its products also 
become necessarily permeated by the spirit through illusion” and such a meaning 
is not consistent with the reason given in the preceding portion of the sentence 
and the Vedanta doctrine generally. 

2. The reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is obviously faulty 

as the expression conveys no intelligible meaning, 

3. In the Adwaitasiddhi of this anthor another illustration of this action has 

been given and that is that the Vritti of the inner organ is like the water of rivers 

♦ 

or tanks which being carried through a channel to an adjoining field encircles 
the trunk of -a tree requiring water and assumes the form, of a water-basin 
around it and remains connected -with the inain source through the channel. 
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remains like a rod between the body and the object and is 
known as the Vritti-jnyana^ (knowledge arising from an operation of 
the inner organ) is spoken of as the operation and the portion there- 
of pervading the object is spoken of as the quality of being fit for 
manifestation of the object® which confers upon it the quality of 
being the object of knowledge. That tripartite inner organ 
being . extremely clear the Self becomes manifest therein. 
Though the Self which has become manifest is one ( only ) it is 
given three (different) designations owing to the difference between 
the portions of the inner organ which are the media of its 
manifestation. ( Thus ) the portion of the Self circumscribed by the 
doer-portion ( of the inner organ) is (spoken of as) the knower, the 
portion thereof circumscribed by the operation-portion (of that organ) 
as the means of knowledge and the portion thereof circumscribed by 
the fitness- for-manifestation-portion (of that organ) residing in the 
object as the act of knowledge. As for the thing to be known it is 
the Brahma-chaitanya ( i. e. the Supreme Soul ) residing in the 
object, in the state of being unknown. That itself when known 
( becomes ) the fruit ( of knowledge ). ( ). 


% 

And here, in both the views, 


ely, that in which the 


individual soul is circumscribed by the inner organ and that in which 
that soul is a reflection in ISTescience, all-pervading and unattached, 
the Vritti of the inner organ has for its objects the forging of a 

the 


connection ( of 


object-self ) with 


the knowing-self and 


breaking of the veil over the self inside the object. And^ in that in 
which that soul being circumscribed by Nescience and all-pervading 
is covered over, the Vritti has for its object the breaking of the 

soul being the material cause of the universe 


il because that soul 
connected with everything^. This 


distinction 


P 


1. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p, is incorrect as the expression 




mu 


2. The expression uiifrfkutTUcUU. though not incorrect does not seem to be 

appropriate as the author is here explaining technical terms and this is not one 
of them like 'which has been adopted in the text, 

3. This sentence is taken from the other Mss. though not found in cR because 
the context leaves no doubt as to its being in the original text. 

4. The first view here referred to is the Pratibimba-vada of the authors of 
the Yivarayj.a and Samks'e'pa S'driraka, the second the Abhasa-vada of the 

author of the Ydrttika and the third the Avachchheda-vada of the author of 
the Bhdmatl or Ydchaspatya, 
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( It may be argued:'™” ) Verily, in tbe view tliat the Vritti 

has for its object the forging of a connection with the spirit^ the 
knowledge of the attributes and the absence of attributes &c. and of 
Brahma ought to take place without the intervention of a Vritti 
because they are themselves connected with the inner organ-( we 
reply: — ) it ought not to take place because the spirit is not there 
in harmony with those particular objects. And that want of 
harmony in the Brahma-chaitanya (i. e. the Supreme Soul who 
is the substratum of the object ) even when it is pure ( i. e. fit to 
be connected with the knowing-self) is due to a veil of Nescience, 
when it is unenveloped as in silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl 
&c^ it is due to impurity ( i. e. unfitness to be connected with 
the knowing-self ), while in the case of the attributes and absence 
of attributes &c., it is due either to its impurity or to its being 


enveloped. Hence when it is enveloped though pure the harmony 


with the object is brought about by a Vritti® generated 



a 


means of proof. • When it is impure though uiienveloped as in the 
case of silver appearing in a mother-of-pearl &c. the harmony 
with the object is brought about by a Vritti of Nescience. When 
however it is unenveloped and pure as in the case of pleasure, 
pain &c. it is brought about automatically. And hence there 
is no possibility of the knowledge (of the attributes &c) 
merely on account of there being a connection with the inner organ. 


V erily 


Brahma which is omniscient owing to its 


being self-luminous without a blemish 
it is spoken of as covered over thou, 


Tr 


to 


being the illuminator of everything coming in contact with 

because it becomes the subject of the ignorance of the individual 

view in 


Therefor e 


the 


universe) there is a 


soul who is limited by the inner organ 
which Brahma is the material cause ( of the 
Vritti which has for its aims the forging of a connection with 

the spirit and the breaking of a veil 


and in that in which the 


individual 


material 


( thereof ) 


is a Vritti 


which has for its aim the breaking of 


1. It must be borne in mind that the word hero stands for the 
not the 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred the word ‘&c.’ 
would have to be omitted from the translation, 

4 

3. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is incorrect because 
it does not fit in with the context. 

4. This is a statement of an objection, 'VV'bat follo^vs is an answer to it, 
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Verily, if the breaking of the veil were to^ take place by one 


single 
be the 


act of knowledge such as that of a 


pot &c. there would 


bility of immediate liberation because ignorance 


ly. Even 


the view that ignorance 


manifold ( the 


result would be the same ) owing 
(only) one ignorance as his 


to one individual soul having 


No 


because 


admitted that the veil is overpowered ( for the time being ) by a 
Vritti just like a jewel by the stimulating herb or incantation.^ 
That being so, it is ignorance, accompanied by the absence of a 
Vritti of the inner organ produced by a means of proof, which 


is overpowered ( for the time being ) by a 
by the stimulating herb or incantation.^ 
Dranee, accompanied by the absence of a 


capable of 


the consciousness that a thing does 


and does not appear 


appear, that is spoken of 


yh it does exist and does 

On the rise of the Vritti 


however the ignorance, being as good as not existing though in 
fact existing, owing to the absence of a limiting agent, ^ is not 
able to do its work. It is therefore spoken of as having been 
overpowered. 

Verily, if it were so there would not be the eradication of 
Nescience even by the knowledge of Brahma and hence there 
would not be final absolutionh No,, because it is . believed that 
the eradication of Nescience does take place from (i. e. on the 
acquisition of) the knowledge of the sense of the sentences such 


as “Thou art that. 




Nescience can be eradicated only by the 


right knowledge regarding the subject thereof® and the knowledge 
arising from the sense of the principal sentences is alone the 
right knowledge owing to the fact that its subject remains 
uncontradicted (by anything). As for (the other means of proof 


1. Upto this point there was the statement of an objection. What follows 
is an answer to it. 

If the reading given in foot-note ! at p, is preferred the words “one 
individual soul” would have to be put in parentheses. 

2. This simile will be found fully explained at p. 112 Bui^va, 

The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page does not'appear from the 
context to he correct, 

3. The other reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is obviously 

faulty. The word in the reading in ^ given in the same foot-note 

does not seem to be necessary and therefore cannot be deemed to have existed 
in the original text. 

- • 4. This is an objection. What follows is an answer to it. 

5. The word seems to have been unnecessarily repeated in The 
reading given in foot-note 5 does mot therefoi’e seem to be correct. 
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such, as ) direct perception &c. their subjects being contradicted 
they are ( the means to the attainment of) mistaken knowledge. 
Still on account of their capability (to lead to right knowledge) for 
the purpose of daily intercourse they are spoken of as authoritative. 
Moreover it is immaterial that the eradication of ignorance by 
knowledge is not found at other places ( i. e. in the case of the 
other means of proof) because that is proved by (our) own 
experience and because inference . from circumstances^ is the 
strongest of all (the means of proof). Thus it has been said (in 
the Khandcma~lzJianda~hhddy a ): — ' 

‘Tf an inference drawn from circumstances leads to the attain- 
ment of the thing ( ^Yhich though experienced cannot otherwise 
be accounted for ), the contrary view based on its non-perception 
( at another place ) is refuted thereby,^ that being the strongest 
( proof) of air. 

4 

Or the veils over the objects such as a pot &c. may be 
( believed to be ) but the different phases of the original ignorance. 
It being admitted that there are as many (instances of) knowledge 
as there are of ignorance owing to ignorance being in the place 
of the previous non-existence ( of knowledge ) there would be 
the eradication of one ( ease of ) ignorance onlj^ by one ( of ) 
knowledge and hence there is nothing that cannot be established 
even by (the proof of) the destruction of the veil by the knowledge 
of a pot &c. ( PP, ), 

w 

( If it is argued ; — ) Verily, does the veil disappear (on the 
rise of knowledge) from inference &c. or not? In the former case, 
there is the possibility of the removal of the delusion which is 
visualised such as that as to the yellowness of a conch &c. by an 
inference &c. as to whiteness &c. because delusion having for its 
material cause the ignorance of the substratum, it must be removed 
on the removal of the latter. Moreover the removal of Nescience 
from Brahma, being effected by knowledge produced by reasoning, 

there wmuld be no necessity of study, contemplation &c. for the 

% 

t 

realization ( of the Self). In the latter case on the other hand, it 


1. For the nature of this means of proof vide pp. 65-66 $'U 2 )ra. 

2. If the first reading mentioned in foot-note 6 at the 


name page is 


preferred, the translation would be the same. If on the other hand that 
occurring in the Khandana-khanda-khadya and mentioned in the same foot' 

tD * 

note is preferred, the translation would be: — “the contrary view based on 
direct perception (which is another means of proof) is refuted thereby. 
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would not be possible to infer fire &c. because of the presence of a 

thing causing obstruction ( in the way of drawing an inference )^— 

we reply: — A veil is of two sorts, one residing in the witness 
as limited by the inner organ and bringing about the non-existence 

(of an object) and the other residing in the Brahma-chaitanya 
{i.e. the Supreme Soul) as limited by the object and bringing about 

the non-perception ( of the object ), because we experience a limi- 
tation in both in the form ‘‘I do not know the pot”. Thereout 

the first is removed simply by the right knowledge which is 

common to both indirect and direct (experience) for once an 
inference such as one relating to the existence of fire &c. (at 

a particular place) is drawn, the conviction^ that it does not 

exist, does not arise, while the second is removed by direct percep- 
tion only because there is the rule that knowledge can dispel the 

ignorance residing in that object in which it resides and in that 
form in which it is produced ( and direct knowledge® ) resides both 


1. Upto thw there is the statement of an objection. What follows is the 
author’s reply thereto. 

2. The word for 'conviction’ in the text is In the reading given iu 

foot-note 1, at page the word occurs instead of that. It too means 

‘settled belief, conviction &c.’ 

3. The expression in the text which h as been translated by the words ‘in 

which it resides’ is qfwgq;- In the first reading given in foot-note 2 at the same 
page the expression that occurs instead of that is which means ‘upon which 

it depends’. The underlying idea in both the expressions is the same, namely that 
knowledge and ignorance must have a common substratum. The same remarks 
apply to the correlative expressions and 

The difference between the reading adopted in the text and the second 
one given in the same foot-note is that instead of the word the word 
|;f%: occurs in the latter. If that reading is preferred, the word Yritti ( mental 
operation) would have to be substituted for the word ‘knowledge’ in the 
translation. There would not be much difference in the meaning of the sentence 
thereby because since according to the Vedanta doctrine knowledge is the result 
of a Yi'itti it matters very little whether we say that it is a particular Yritti 
which destroys the ignorance with respect to a particular object or that it is 
the knowledge thereof which destroys it. 

A reading different from that adopted in the concluding portion of this 
sentence in the text has been given in foot-note 3 at the same page. If that is 
preferred ,the following words would have to be substituted in the translation 
for the words commencing with ‘and the veil &c.’, namely: — “And since an 
indirect Yritti does not possess the quality of being residing in an object owing 
to its consisting merely of a rousing of the inner conscience and a direct 

A 

Vritti resides in both because it is produced both by the object and the inner 

organ 

The other readings ■which are found adopted by two other commentators are 
mnotioned in the Notes at p, 119 swprti. 
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in things beyond direct contact ( such as the mind &;c. ) and in 
those which are in such contact ( such as the objects of this world )/ 
It has therefore been said (Panchadash VII. 45 ): — 

“ The quality of being the cause of a notion of non-existence 
can be destroyed by indirect knowledge and that of being the cause 
of a notion of non-appearance by direct knowledge”. 

Hence in asmuch as the destruction of the veil of non-existence 
takes place from an inference &c^, that (expression) is used in 
connection therewith. On the other hand the removal of a 
delusion which is visualized, together with the limitation thereof is 
removed by the removal of the veil of non-perception. That is the 
difference. Therefore although the Self is devoid of attributes the 
superimposition thereon of those of Nescience (in the form of its 
product) the inner organ such as the qualities of being the doer, 
enjoyer &c, is established on account of its false identification with 
them. ( P. ). 

VeriljT', since the Anirvachaniya-khyati® ( appearance of an 
indescribable substance) is accepted in your doctrine it should be 
said that the attributes of the inner organ such as that of being 
the doer &C‘,, which are superimposed upon the Self, are generated 
therein as indescribables. If that is agreed to, the manifestation of 

(the attributes such as) the being the doer, the enjoyer &c, would be 

' .. - — ^ — — _ ^ 

1 . If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
following pai't of a sentence would have to be substituted in the translation for 
the latter part of this sentence beginning with the words “and direct knowledge 
resides &c.”, namely; — “and because an indirect Vritti does not reside in an 
object owing to its consisting merely of the waking up the inner consciousness, 
while a direct Vritti, having been formed by both the object and the inner 
organ, resides in both of ihem’k 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be; — “Hence in asmuch as the destruction of the veil of 
ignorance takes place (thereby) that expression is used in (the case of) 
inference &c. 

3. For the full significance of this expression vide the note at p. 120 stjpm. 

Besides this and the referred to there there are three other ^jq-fi^’s, 

namely, and advocated by other schools of Indian philo- 

sophers out of which the last which is advocated by the Bauddhas and which 
differs slightly from that of theVedantins is the most important one. The 
meaning conveyed by it is that this worldly phenomena is nothing else but the 
Self which is of the nature of a momentary consciousness and that therefore it 
has no existence at all apart from that of the Self. 

31 
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twofold, they being dis 


as those which have an existence 


for the purpose of daily intercourse (like the objects of 
and those which have an imaginary existence only (lik 


It would not 
due to a belief 


be 


a serpent 


( so ), because of indis- 
( their) identification or 


because there is the absence of twofoldness owing to the inner org 


qualified by all its attributes being itself superimposed upon the Self. 
Therefore, it being possible to explain the arrangement as to the 
functioning of the one Self only as the knower &c, by virtue of 
the distinction between its limitations, there is no danger of the 


g in of the doctrine of the Saugj 
Other arrangements also wfill be 


nor that of a contradic- 


hereafter 


It is therefore established that the doctrine of theAur 


nishadas that the Self wdio is of the nature of 


go remaining 


ged in the state of deep sleep and the body, senses &c, 


dergoing changes and being objects 


be 


dififerent 


of the latter is 


Self 


of 


are 


It may be so. The Self being devoid of attributes and the 


arrangement such as that of 


knower &c. having its root in 


supenmpo 
such as 


A Br 


should perform sacrifices'’ &c, being 


unauthoritative and it 
not the doer and the ei 


be establi 


elf 


Vedas are 


Brah 


also be 


/ed 


T should proceed to act. And when 
itive, from what can the existence of 
it being capable of being knowm only 


through them owing to the nil 

O Co 

Owing to the Scriptures being iti 


( contained in the 
source”? That bei 


Suti 




the 


of the arrangement such as that of the knoW'er &c, must be 


admitted for (establishing] 
Having raised such a doubt 
Does the unauthoritativene 


the authoritativeness of the Veda 


befoi 


•e 


the 


•<:5 


of the 


after 


Thereout as to the former ( case, we say 


1. The first class of objects are tlie products of tlae primeval igucrance proved 

by the six means of proof and disproved on the rise of the knowledge of their 
essence while the second are the products of individual ignorance and are 
disproved by the one or the other of the six means of proof. 

Upto this point there is a statement of an objection. What follows is the 
author's reply thereto. 

2. For understanding the propriety of this remark vide p. 121 myra. 
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in asinueh as we have established ( the existence of ) the arrange- 


ment n])to the 


f the 


. 1 . 


nioval of Nescience, all the means 


of proof are authoritative without hindrance because they are not 
contradicted in that state owdng to their having for their subjects 
those which are affected by Nescience. As for the latter on the 
other hand, that is just wdiat we desire. So he (i. e, the author) 
has said : 



the ca^stes nor 


the rules 


jO 


01 conduct 


and 


duties of the castes and orders of society nor even 
the concentration of 


the 


mind (on Brahma), the 
coiitenipiation ( of Paraniiatma ), ( and ) trance^ 


^3c. are for me. Owing to the eradication of the 



belief such as I and mine which has a 


non- self for its "basis, I s/m that one, auspicious and 


pure, who remains over. ( 2 ). 

The meaning of the verse ( is this ; 


The Varnas ( castes ) 


are the Brahmauas, Ks'atri^uas 


3 


Vais'yas 


and 


Shidras, The 


As'ramcis ( orders of society ) are the Brahmacharins ( celibates ), 
Grihasthas (householders), Vanaprasthas ( forest- dwellers ) and 
Bhiks'us ( mendicants ). The Achdras ( rules of conduct ) are 
the ( internal ) purihcatioii ( of the body ), ablution &c. The 
Dharmas (duties) are (the observance of) celibacy, service of 
(one’s) preceptor &c. Here, by taking ( tlie compound Varna s' ramd~ 
chdrcidharmdh as) a n’enitive Tatpurusha embodying therein a 




couple of Dwandwas we get the rules of conduct and the dutie.s of 
the castes and even the rules of conduct and the duties of the orders 


ty 


DhCirand is the steadiness of the mind 


Brahma® on 


exclud 


external objects* (from it). Bliy 


IS 


the 


of 




i oga 


IS 


of the 


% t 

action of the mincl.^ By the wmrd Adi are included ( the processes 


f) 


? 


contemplation &c. As 


the unreality^ of 


aU( of them ) at a time 


subsequent to (the rise of) knowdedge 


1. The A\-ord ‘Yoga’ has been translated by the word ‘trance’ on the authority 
of Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga Siitra I-l-l (dta: 

2. If the reading refei-red to in foot-note 1 at p. yo is preferred the words 
^'on Brahma” would have to he omitted from the translation, 

3. The reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page would, if preferred, 
make no difference in the translation because the compound adopted in the text 
when solved comes to that. 
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(the author) has said : — Andtmcis'raydhcmimamddhydmMndt. The 
meanino’ thereof is this;— The Andtmd is the Nescience which 
is opposed to the Seif. The mistaken belief which underlies the 
notions of T’ and hniiie’^ ( and ) which is Tacld^'raijah {I e. to 
say ) has that for its material cause, being eradicated even together 
with its root, by the knowledge of the essence, the arrangement as 
to the castes, the orders of society &c. which is an outcome thereof 

does not exist. This is the meaning. ( 2 ). ( PP. ). 

The arrangement such as that of the castes, the orders of society 
&c. having its root in false knowledge only, (the author) has in order 
to impress its unreality firmly, said that there being the absence 
thereof ( i. e. of false knowledge ) in the state of deep sleep there 
is the absence (of the arrangement ) ( by the following verse ); — 

They say that in deep sleep, there is neither a 
mother nor a father nor the gods nor the worlds 
nor the Vedas nor sacrifices nor places of pilgrimage. 
Being of such a nature that extreme voidness is 
excluded from me, I am the one, auspicious and pure, 
who remains over. ( 3 ). 

The meaning of the verse ( is this ) : — Mdtd means the woman 
who gave birth, Pita means the man who was the cause of birth. 
The Devas are Indra and others who are fit to be propitiated. 
The Lohas are Swarga &c. which are ( attained as ) the fruits of 
propitiating them ( i, e. the gods ). The Vedas are the authori- 
tative sayings which expound the means for the attainment 
of supernatural welfare and misery and which expound Brahma.^ 

The Yajfias are the Jyotishtoma and others which are instrumental 

0 

in ( the attainment of ) Swarga &c. The TirtJias are the Kuru- 
kshetra and other regions which are instrumental in the performance 
of sacrifices. In the same manner the thingfs which are instrumental 

o 

in the performance of sinful acts are to be understood to have been 
implied. The meaning is that all ( these ) having the identification 

1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is not preferable because 
it -would then mean that in the author’s view what is destroyed is only the 
notion of “mine” not also that of ‘I’ which cannot be true. 

4 

2. The I’eading given in foot-note 3 at p. seems to be a corrupt form of 
that found adopted in the Poona edition which is 

^^RrafqicC'TiTR RHFIWTT^. Therein moans 

‘welfare and misery not attained by the ordinary means of proof.’ 
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( of oneself) 


body 


root^ have no existence in its 


absence owing to want of connection with the Self. And so 
referring to the state of deep sleep Veclic texts such as, ^'Plere 


father becomes a non-f 


T7 


•Devas and the Vedas non- Vedas, and a 
thief, a destroyer of a foetus a n 


her, the Devas 
hief becomes a 
er of a foetus, a 


Chandala a non-Chandala 


Paiilkasa a non-Paulkasa, a S 


)n-S'ram; 

followed 


d 1 a T 


T 


followed 


(T1 


demerits, for one has then 


transgressed all the sorro-ws of the heart” (Brih. I V-3-22 ) and 


others, say that in the 
all the miseries disappear 


of identification 


body) 


Verily, in the absence of all arrangement there wmuld be void- 
ness only. ( The author being of opinion that ) it would not be, 
has said: — Nirastatis^ any dtmaliativdt. ( That compound can be 


solved thus: 


Nirastam ( is removed ) Atis'unydfmahativam 
(extreme voidness) Yasmdt Pa^(that from which ) Tatlid (such-that). 
The principal thing indicated (in that expression ) is existence ^^a posi- 
tive entity) because that serves to establish the state of deep sleep 
and because a return to the waking state cannot otherwise be proved. 
And from such Veclic texts as, “Verily, my beloved, this Self is 


imperishable, of an indescribable nature 




( Brih. 


IV.5-14), 


“For, there takes place the .severance of it.s connection wdtli the 
material elements”, “'And when it is said that there (i. e. in deep 
sleep ), he does not see, he does not see even though seeing” ( Ibid. 


IV-3-23), “The sight is inseparable from the seer, 


because he is 


imperishable for he has then no second, whom he can see distinct 
from himself' (Ibid) and others, (it appears that) the spirit wdiich 
is the Self is not reduced to voidiiess in the state of deep sleep. 


This is the meaning: — This (objection) though refuted (once) 
is again refuted on the analogy of tlie digging in of a post ( which 
has already been fixed in the ground).^ Or { that compound may 
be solved as) NiTastam (i. e. ) removed from hunger &c. Adwitlijam 




1. If the reading givon in foot-note 4 at tlio same page is adopted, the 
translation ’fyould be: — “The connection, of all beings with merits and demerits 
haring its root in their identification \sdth the body they ( i. e. the merits and 
demerits ) have no existence &c. 

2 . T he terms 
Notes at p. 132, 


occurring in 



text 


will be found explained in the 


3, For an explanation as to what this is vido p. 138 sitpra. 
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( without a second ) 



Brahma ( Brahma which is Y 


nyam ( transcen ding 

rn 


the void ) Yacl 



( bein 


O’ 

<D 


of that 


nature ). And so, there are the Vedio texts; — When my dear (boy) 
man sleeps, then he becomes united with the True One” ( Chhan. 
VI-8-1.), ( and ) “So just as a man when embraced by his beloved 
woman, does not know anything either inside or outside himself, 

the Prajna-atrna ( the 



even so this spirit when embraced 
presiding deity of deep sleep) does not know anything either inside 
or outside himself. “( Brih. IV-3-21 ), Therefore it is established 
that the individual soul beino’ identical with Brahma which is the 


cause of the universe, omniscient, omnipotent ( and therefore ) 
perfect and of the nature of bliss and knowledge is necessarily 

untransmigratory. ( 3 ). ( PP. '8 ^ ). 



1. The reading given in foot-note 2 at p. as it is, yields no intelligible 
meaning unless it is corrected into That done, the meaning 

vmuld be that 'sT^^RfTi: means ( devoid of attribixtes ). 
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PART II 


DETERMINATION OF TME 



OF THE TERM ‘TAT’. 


Then in this manner the sense of the term ‘Twain’ has been 


ascertained by 


preceding ) three verses after 


refuting 


the 

different views of learned men. Now, that of the term ‘Tat’ is to be 
ascertained^ in the same manner. The different views of learned 
men in connection therewith which are to be refuted are being 
set forth. Yerily, the identity of the individual soul with Brahma 
cannot be establishedb For, the existence of Brahma, the cause 
of the universe which is the primary sense of the word ‘Tat’ 

sentences such as “In the beginning, my clear, 



is established 

there w^as Sat only” ( Chhan. A^I-2-1 ) and others. But as to the 
cause of the universe, the Saihkhyas^ say that it is the Pradhana, 
an inert substance. The P as u pat as'"'' say that Pasupati alone is the 
cause of the universe. He though a spirit is distinct from the 
individual soul and He alone is to be w'orshipped. The Pahchara- 
trikas^ say that the revered Vasudevn, the Lord, is the cause of 
the universe, that from Him is produced the individual soul called 
Samkarshana, from the latter the mind ( called ) Prachuimna, from 
that the ego called Aniruddha, and that therefore the individual 
soul being an effect there is not the complete identity of Brahma 
( i. e. ) Yasiideva with him. The Jainas and Tridandins'* say 
that ( the cause of tlie universe ) is liable to changes ( yet ) 
eternal, omniscient and ( both ) distinct (from ) and identical ( with 
the individual soul ), The Mimfmsakils’^ sa}?" that there is no 
Brahma endowed Avith oininscience &c. because the aim of the 




1. If the causal form which occurs in tho reading given in foot-note 1 at p 


yy is preferred the translation would be : — ‘'should bo got ascertained”. It is 
not however an appropriate reading as the causal form has not been used in the 
preceding sentence with w’hich this is connected, 

2. Tho prefix erffr which occurs in the second reading given in foot-note 2 at 
the same page would, if added, make no differenoo in the translation. 

3. For information as to this school of philosophers vide pp. 135-36 snyra. 

4-. For that as to this school vide pp, 136-37 sujjra. 

5. Information as to this school will found at p. 137 su 2 ora, 

6. As to the views of these schools vide pp. 137-38 supra. 

7. Information as to this school and its principal work.s will be found at 
pp. 30-3-1 supra. 
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Scriptures being to refer to actions their purport does not lie in it 
(i. e. Brahma) but the cause of the universe, naiuel}^ either the 
atom &G. or the individual soul, is to be worshipped as endowed with 
the qualities, omniscience &c. just as speech is directed to be 
worshipped ) like a cow &c/ The Tarkikas® say that there is an 
omniscient Euler ( of the Universe ) who is eternal and is endowed 
with knowledge &c, and ( whose existence ) is inferred from visible 
signs in the form of ( his ) acts such as the earth &e. and he is 
necessarily different from the individual soul. The Saugatas^ say 
that ( the Euler of the Universe) is momentary and omniscient. 
The Patanjalas say that ( the Euler of the Universe is a Purusha ) 
who is untouched by the causes of trouble, actions, fruits and 
latent desires, of the nature of eternal knowledge, and omniscient 


owing to his being reflected 


Sattwa 


Pradhan 


and quite different fr 


waguna, a portion of the 
transmiofratory Purusha 


( i. e. the individual soul )} The Aupanishadas^ say that Brahma 
is only supreme joy which is (the) ^Ylthout a second, that that 
is the true nature of the individual soul and that it being 
qualified by omniscience &c., by illusion becomes the material and 
instrumental cause of the universe. ( P. ). 

The sense of the term ‘Tat’ being thus doubtful owing to the 
conflicting views of learned men, the Eevered ( Acbarya ) has in 
order to determine it by the residue of the view of the Upanishad 
school, said: — 


Neither the doctrine of the Samkhyas nor that of 
the S'aivas nor that of those Pahcharatrikas, nor 
that of the Jainas nor that of the Miinahsakas and 
others (is sound) because (Erahma is proved) by a 
special realization to be of the nature of extreme 
purity. I am that one, auspicious and pure, who 
remains over. ( 4 ). 


1. for understanding tlie full significance of this allusion vide p. 138 supra. 

2, Information as to -what this school is and what is its principal literature 
will he found at p. 139 supra. 


3. That as to those of this school will be found at pp, 22-25 supra. 

4. All the technical terms occurring in this sentence will bo found explained 
at i)p, 139-40 supra. 


5. The Aupanisliadas are the followers of the Upanishad school believed 
to have been founded by Badarayna Yyasa, Information as to them will be 
found at pp. 38-41 supra. 
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By the word Adi are inehided other ( doctrines ) not mentioned 
( in the text ). So then, the non-self is not the material cause of the 

universe, because the Vedas teach by the text “He desired, may 


forth” ( Chhaii. VI-2-8 ), that the 


I be 


many, may I grow 


creation was preceded by a desire, because it has been stated in 

the text “Having entered ( these elements ) with this living Self 
let me reveal names and forms” ( Ibid. VI-3-2 ) that the Jiving 

principle ( in man ) is the Self, because it has been promised in the 
text “That through which, if known, everything becomes known” 
( Mund. 1-1-3 ) that on the one being known everything will 
become known and it is imposj 



to know by the knowledge 
of the Pradliana, the Puruslias who are not of the some nature 
as it, because the identity (of the individual soul with the cause of 

the universe ) has been tought nine times by the text “All this 

That is the true one. That is the Self 
n. VI-8-7 and because if the non-Self ^ye^e 



has this as its 
Thou art that” ( Chh 


of the universe, it would be impossible to establi 


the varied arrangement ( of the universe) 


ng 


to there being 


another text namelv : — “From that i. e. from this Self sprung forth 


11. 1 ') and 


because there is no authority 


for 


a belief 
Saiiikhy 


of 1 Pradhana, Maha 


The 


In 


manner, the views 


of the Pasupatas, the Paiicharatrikas and the Jainas are improper 


because they are 


adicted 



Vedic 



d reasoning 


F 


the Mim 


view that the Vedic texts ( which 


appear to establish the existence of Brahma ) being compl 


those which lay 


tabli 


existence 


tablished 


It 


of Brahma, is not sound because the eomplementariness of those 
texts to those which lay down injunctions is not e 
should not be said that their eomplementariness to the i 
is established by the rule contained in the syllogism ; 




natory 
them ). 



because there is a want of similarity ( betw 


that syll 


D-y of the killed horse and 


it has been determined on the 
rnt chariot that the texts such 


The wind 


swiftest deity’’ ( Tai. Sam. II-l-l-l ) 


by themselves 


not establish a sense Avith a 


purpose, beiii 


ible otherwise than by bein 


6 


efer to the iniunctioii as to the study of one’s Ved 


assumed to have for their 

82 


sense Avith a pu 


therefon 

AYOukl 


.f 
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through the praise 


of the deity to whom the offering is to 
]y that element of the injunction which it 
stands ill need of, namely, the modus operandi in the Verbal 

lere would, in that manner, be a concordance 


I 


ade 


Bhavana and that there would, in that 
between the senses of ( the texts of) both ( the 
other hand since there occurs the attainment 
man, namely, the acquisition of supreme 



On the 

of 


aim 



and the total 


eradication i 
the Upanish 
need of any 


miseiw 



ectly from the knowledge produced 
it ( i. e. that aim) does not stand in 


and therefore 


for ) the as- 


sumption that ( the text relating to it ) is complementary to 
others hut on the contrary ( those relating to ) the injunctions 


become themselves complementary to the for 


through ( their 


) the purification of 


( which is a condition 


precedent 


the 


of knowledge). Therefore the Upanishad 


texts being with a purpose, beine^ uucontradicted and bein 




for the knowledge of 




authoritative and 
Mimansaka view 
and others is c( 


efore Brahma does exist and hence the 


is not es‘ 
ntradicted 


ibli 



The 

Vedic 


viev7 


f the 
Thou 


T 


that 




Chhan. VI-8-7. ), ‘'I am BrahimT’ ( Brih. I 


This 


s 


Brahma 


Ibid 


II 


CC 


Brahma is truth, knowledge and 


infiniteness” ( Tai. II 


others and is also 


by 


Brahma is one alone without a second’’ ( Chhan. VI 


There 


this no di\’ 


whatever” 



IV 


and 


others. The views that Brahma is both different from and 
( with the individual soul ) and that it is transient 


gatived 



such texts as ‘Y Brah 


all-pervading and eternal like 


space 


” and others. And here the reason for declarino’ the views of 


contained 


the 


above philosophers ) to be unsound is ( 
m ) Visuddhatmahatwcit which means ^owing to its being of 

undifferentiated non-dual spirit’. The reason for 


the nature of tho 

its being so (is again contained in the expression) Visishtdmihhutyd 
which means ‘ 



uninterrupted experience produced by 


sentences as ‘‘Thou art that’’ and others which is Vis'ishta 
( i. e. to say ) different from the differentiated experiences 
( relating to worldly objects ). Thereby it is established that 


1. All the teclinical torms which occur in this nassaeo will b© found explained 
ill details at pp, 142-44 siqjra. 
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Brahma is all-pervadino-, non-dual and of the nature of supreme 
bliss and knowledge. ( 4 ). ( PP. ). 

Having raised a doubt, namely: — Veril}^ Brahma being known 

That which is this atomic essence 


to be atomic from th 

(Chha. VPS-15), 
Ka. P2-20 ; 


0 


S 





than the small’’ 


X' 


Sweta. Ill 


dividual soul whose { existence ) is eetablislied bv such Vedic 


The Puriislia of the size of a thumb 


3 ? / t; 


II-4-12\ ''A 


of 


of 


point of a goad is also seen” ( Sweta. Y 


and others, it cannot be all-pervading— and being of 


the Vedic texts:— '‘This immortal B 


itself 


IS in 


front 


Brahma in the rear, Brahma has spread towards the south and 


towards the no 
universe is Br 
rMuii. IP2-I] 



feet ) and over ( our head ); this 


elf: this t Br 




Tlie Bi 


ihma ) is tho most excellent 
a who is far and near, is not to 
anvthino- ) nor inside or outside 

t/ W / 

and others establish the existence 
of Brahma wdthout any qualifications wdiatever, ( the author ) has, 
wdiile confirming only what has been stated before, said:— 


the east nor to the west ( of 
( anything )- ( Biih. II-5-11 )- 


And ( Brahma is ) neither al30¥e nor below, neither 


inside nor outside, (neither in) the middle 


nor 


atht^art ( and ) neither in the eastern nor in the 
’western direction. Being a/ll-pervading like space 
it is of the nature of an undivided whole. I am 

that one, aiispicions and pure, who remains over, (5). 


Th 


CD 


this : 


be taken to mean ) ‘'ovring to 


because of the \ 


text 


He 


f'iyadvyupahatwdt ( may 
being pervading like space’ 
is all-pervading and eternal 


like space” or ‘owing to ( its ) being more pervading 


of 


Vedic texts 




f 


X-6 

(It 


Greater than the great” 


than sp: 

[’ Ka. II 


til an 
S'atf 


pace’ 

Bra, 


and others. 


S 


aid so ) bee 


though even the individual soul is 


gr 


owing to his being understood to be the spirit pervadino- the 


CD 


wliol 


±3 


f the size of the point of a goad 


Hi I ■ I 


1. Karayana Tirtha has in his commentary ( Vide Rds'i Sanskrii Snrie 


No. LXV. p. ooi) explained the word as meaning ‘without cause’s 

as meaning ‘v/ithoub effects’, as meaning ‘devoid of attributes 

Avhich cause a division, and meaning ‘devoid of such limitations as 

time &o.’ 
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on account of the superimposition thereon of the attributes of its 
limitation and he has been said to be atomic in view of his being 
sinaUer than Brahma owing to there being the Yedic text “Though 


it is of an unlimited size 



its own nature it appears to be of 


the size of the point of a goad on account of an attribute of the 
intellect”. ( Shveta V--8 ). The meaning of the remaining portion 
( of tlie verse ) is not obscure. ( 5 ). ( P. ). 


Having 


r 


aised 


CL 


of 


doubts namely Verily \ Brahma being 


universe and there 
effect and Brahma bein 


being no distinction 


of 


of misery owing to its not being distinct from the varied 


vmrlcl the individual soul 


cannot achieve the highest object of 


efforts by being identical 


and beino’ of 


Brabina has been stated to be the cause because it is the 
substratum of the whole \voiidly delusion by virtue of its being 
self-resplendent and of the nature of the highest joy and that it 
having no connection with that wdiich is superimposed upon it/ 
there is not an iota of miseiy therein, ( the author ) has said ; 

( Brahma is ) neither white nor black nor red nor 


yellow, neither small nor large, neither short nor 


long. It is incapable of being known in that 
manner owing to its being of the nature of light 

. I am that one, auspicious and pure, 



who remains over. ( 6 ). 

Kv.hjam ( means ) small ( and ) 


Plnam, great. 


Therefore 


there having been a negation of the four kinds of measure, namely, 
small, great, short and long, there is the denial of Brahma being a 
substance^. That which becomes manifest is tx Bv.pa ( i. e. to say) 
a thing which can be known. A thing which cannot be known is an 
Ariipa. Thereby ( i. e. bj?" that expression ) all the categories such 

1. If the reading given in foot-noted at p. is proferredj the ^vords 

*‘it may be so but'^ ■would have to bo added in the translaticm aftex* the 
word ^'Verily^’. 

2. Iho reading given in foot-noto 5 at the same page would even if 
preferred make no difference in the meaning of the sentenoo and thorefor© 
the translation would even in that case be the same, 

3. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. ig not acceptable because what 

■is to be denied is not a but the fact of Brahma being a ^sq- and hence the 
termination ^ is absolutely necessary. 
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as a substance, an attribute, an action &c. which are believed by 
the various learned men ( to be identical with Brahma ) are denied. 
Thus, the Vedic texts Brahma is ) not big, not small, not short, 
not long ( and ) not red ( like fire &c. )” ( Brih 111-8-8 ) and others 
such as ‘‘( Brahma is a thing ) which cannot be heard, cannot be 
touched, cannot be percieved, is imperishable, cannot be tasted also 
and is eternal and cannot be smelt” ( I\a. 1-3-15 ) establish the 





(Brahma) is incapable of being knowm and is eternal” (Brih. IV-4-20) 
and others. ( 6 ). ( PP. y vhq ). 
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DETERMINATION OF TOE SENSE OF THE SENTENC 


E 


6 


TATTWAMASl 


9 


(Q 


Yerily, whose being' of the same nature as Brahma is being 
touoht, whether of Brahma or of non-Brahma? It cannot be that 

CD ^ 

of the iatter as it is inert 
because ( in that case ) the teaching ( itself) wmiild be ( rendered ) 
meaningless, the fact of its being of the same nature as Brahma 


and unreal. Nor that of the for 


being self-evident. 


If it is argued that though the individual soul 


is by himself of the same nature as Brahma, the impediment in the 
form of Nescience is removed by the knowledge ( of its being of 


that nature ), ( we reply: 


No, because if the removal of 


ignorance is ( something ) different from (the realization of) the 
Self, there would be duality^ and consequently there would arise 
the contingency of Brahma not being proved. So it has been said 
in the Varttika ( Brih. Bha. Va. IX-4-14 ). 


'‘An entity that is neither excluded nor followed by anything 
else is called Brahma. If -there were a second entity it would be 
difficult to bring out the sense of ( the word ) Brahma from this,” 


If it ( i. e. the removal of 


were not something 



fr 


the Self), it has (already) been said that 


there would be the meaninglessness of the teachino-.® As 




( it may bo as 


ked: 


Do 


there is the ab 


of 


a fruit from a philosophical view-point or even in appearance? 


Thereout ( the 


ed 



efutes the first in such a 


manner as to establish wdiat, is desired ( in the first two lines of 
the followdng verse 

There is (in fact) neither the preceptor nor the 


Scripture nor the pupil nor the teaching. Neither is 
there (in fact, what you call) 'Thou’ nor (what you 
know as) ‘F nor this phenomena. The teaching of 


1. If tta reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred, the translation 
of this part of sentence would be;— “it would be inert and so there would 


be lifelessness”. 


2. From the commencement down to this point there is a statement of 
the view of an opponent. What follows is the author’s reply thereto. 
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one’s true nature does not admit of any alter- 
natives. I am that one auspicious and pure, who 
remains over. ( 7 ). 



S'dstd means hlie preceptor who does ihe (woi 
S'dstra means ‘the means ( used ) for teaching’. 

"the person who is toughtt S'ikslid means ‘the act of teachino’. 


teacliin 


S'ishya means 


Aham means ‘the speaker. Ayam 

all tlie means of proof.^ 



Tivam means ‘the hearer’, 
means ‘that w'hich is establi 

PrapancJia means ‘the plienom 

The meaning is that (all of them) do not exist from a philosophical 
view-point. (The author ) refutes the second (alternative) by 
the expression Suxrriipa. A:c. Tlie meaning thereof is this: 


Although it 


is not possible to prove (the acerjial of) any 


ignorance is ( 


ihe Self or the 


Self 


iixioval of 
still one 

/ 

the teaching as one’s true nature which is the fruit of 
wisdom.^ It should not be doubted how this could be because ( the 
Self) does not admit of any alternatives owing to the clestructio]i of 



all duali 


Nor 


IS 


there 


anything 


in the 


of 


which is opposed to this ( reasoning ). And so the 7 


“There is neither destruction nor is there creation. One 


is neither bouncF nor is one strivi 
one desirous of liberation nor is one 
highest truth”. ( ? Gau. Ka. II. 32 ). 


(f' 


Neither is 


ited one. This 


Verily in 



beginning this was Brahma. That 


conscious of itself only 
sprang all that” (Brih. I 


the form ‘I 


Br 


Fr 


it 


Brahma hy 


•and others show that the individual 

/ 

of the nature of Brahma becomes of 

’■ ( 7 ). 


duali t 


If it is argued: — Verily, the self-luminousness of the Self 
being equal at all times how can there be the (varied) arrangement 
as to the states of waking, dreamnig, sleeping &c. It should not 
be said that the arrangement takes place merely by delusion for if 


1. If the readiDg given in foot-note 2 at p, 4^ is preferred tlie v'ord Svisdom’ 
in the translation would have to be substituted by the word ‘knowledge’. 

2. The word in the text which is translated by the word ‘bound’ is ^ 5 ;;, 
The Poona and Benares editions of this work read instead of that. If that 
is preferred the word ‘wise’ would have to bo substituted for the word ‘bound’ 
and the word ‘wisdom’ for the word ‘freedom’ in the trausdatiou. 
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that were so, there would be the danger of all ( the states ) being of 


the nature of dreams — ( the author’s reply thereto is: 


No, 


although in essential characteristics all the three are of nature of 
dreams, phenomenally the arrangement can be established owing to 
there being the possibility (therein) of peculiarities which have Nesoi-' 
ence for their essence and owing to their being attended by peculiarities 
by their being of a nature different from the unreal. Philosophically 
however there is no arrangement whatever. He has therefore said; 


Neither the state of waking nor that of dreaming 


that of sleeping belongs to 


the Vis'wa 


the Tail 


Neither am I 

The 


nor the F raj ha 


three ( states and their presiding spirits ) having 


Nescience for their 


(the Self is) the Turiya 


fourth ). lam that one, auspicious and pur 


remains over. 



(PP 




The order of precedence mentioned here is that in which 
states and the presiding spirits) are absorbed. For so, 


ofold nature, Dril 


and D 


object to be seen ), for 


assumed 



the other 


learned 


Thereout, the substance called 


Drik 


the Self 


He is the only reality. Thouglff of 


threefold bj 


of the distinctions 


between its attendant circumstances, namely, as the Euler 


Universe) the individual 
states of the individual 


soul and the witness ( of tin 
Thereout the Euler ( of the Un 


three 


for His attendant circumstance the ig 


cause while the individual soul has for his attendant circumstance 


the ignorance as limited bj 


the inner organ and the 


impressions 


of 


nbefor 


and in tl: 
Universe 


Lereon- This has already been explained in details 
In the view^ in which the Euler ( of the Universe ) 
n Nescience, the spirit wdiich serves as the disc 
V in which the disc is itself the Euler ( of the 

the individual soul 


spirit, which is followed 



Euler (of the Universe) like 


for 


of 


face which is 


1 literally means ‘sight’. But in common parlance what is opposed to a 

motive substance) is the fgy (seer). It is therefore the said word 
has been rendered thus. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is adopted the words 
‘omnipresent and’ would have to be added after the vrord ‘though’ in the 
translation. 
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followed by the face which is the disc and that which is the 
reflection, is called the witness ( of the phenomena ). In the view 
of the author of the Vdrttiha however the Buler (of the Universe) 


being Himself the witness 


( of the phenomena ) there is only 
twofoldness of the Drik owing to the distinction between the 
individual soul and the Ruler ( of the Universe). Thereout ( i. e. 
out of the three above-mentioned), the Ruler ( of the Universe) 
has also three aspects which are distinguished as Vishnu, Brahma 
and Rudra owing to the distinction between the three attributes 
of Nescience which is his limitation. (Thereout) Vishnu who 
is limited by the Sattwaguna which is the cause, is the preserver 


of the universe and Brahma who is limited 



the Rajoguna 


Avhioh is the cause, is the creator. As for the Hiranyagarbha, 
he not being the cause of the (subtle) elements is not Brahma, 
still being the creator of the gross elements he is at times 
spoken of as Brahma. Rudra who is limited by the Tamoguna 
which is the cause, is the destroyer. In the same manner the one 
alone assumes the male forms such as the four-handed, the four- 
faced, the five-faced and others and the female forms such as 
Laxmi, Saraswati, Parvatl and others. And it should be known 
that the other numberless incarnations such as the Matsya, ( fish ) 
Kurma ( tortoise ) and others become manifest through sport 
only for favouring devotees, for there is the Vedio text : 


‘‘Brahma who is spirit all over, without a second, and without 
a body assumes forms for ( doing ) the acts of its worshippers’\ 
The individual soul also has three aspects, which are dis- 
tinguished as Vis'wa, Taijasa and Prajhaj owing to the subsidiary 
distinctions between their limiting agents. Thereout the Vis'wa 


who is limited by Nescience 
is the presiding spirit of 


nner organ and the gross body 
waking state. The same when 


free from identification with the gross body and limited by 


the ( first ) tw 
is the presid 


spirit 


poken of 


of the dreaming 


state. 


Taijasa who 
When he is 


fr 


3e from two limiting agents, namely, the body and the inner 
gan and is limited only by Nescience as limited by the impressions 


the inner organ he is spoken of 


presiding spir 


of deep sleep. 


the Prajna who is 
Although there 


the 

are 


independent distinctions b 


it ween them owing to the absence of 

such distinctions between their limiting agents, subsidiary distino- 

83 
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As for 1 
all and 


drawn between them though they are identical (in essence), 
there being distinctions between their subsidiary limitations, 
le witness who connects them all and is followed by 


called 


TiU'iya ( fourth ), he has one aspect 


nly 


There is no distinction therein at any time even on account of 


a 


distinction betw 


limiting agents, because 


limiting 


agent 


is of the same nature ( always ). 

The substance which is a Dris^y 
the phenomena which has Ne 
pervaded by it as its essence. 


bject of per 


and its 


oducts which are 


As to that, although it is philosophi- 
cally unreal an exposition thereof is not useless like that of a 
substance brought into existence in a dream because its existence 

ercourse is admitted as being useful 
hree aspects, which are distinguished 


for the purpose of daily 
in worship &c. It too b 


as the Av^^a 
Murta ( corpo 
the Nescience 


(Unmanifest), Amurta (incorporeal) and 
Thereout what is called the AvyTikrita is 
rier with the reflection ( of the Self) therein, 


of the nature of the latent power 


giviiw 


rise to the 


phenomena, both corporeal and incorporeal, owing to its being 


beginningless along 


Self, its connection with it ( i. e. 


Nescience ), the division of the Self into the individual soul and the 
Ruler ( of the Universe) and the reflection ( contained in Nescience), 

which are pervaded by it, because though they are not its products 
they are capable of being removed on the removal thereof. Though 
itself inert, it produces the five great elements known as the space, 
wind, light, water and earth which have for their essence, sound, 

, taste and smell respectively, on being propelled by 
of the individual souls in the form of the impressions 
previous ( Kalpa ) which are revived by the reflection 
which is not inert. Thereout the Nescience as reduced 

the cause of each 
previous element enters 


touch, fori 




of the Self which is 
to the form of each previous element 
subsequent one,® the attribute of eac 


being 


each subsequent one. In the same manner, darkness also 


substance 


of 


a covering 


1. There is no other differeuco between the reading adopted in the text 
and that given in foot-note 1 at p. except that the positions of the word auj# 
and are interchanged in the latter. That is not however correct because 
the incorporeal Bubstance is chronologically anterior to the corporeal. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
word ‘effect’ may be substituted in the translation for the word- ‘one.’ 
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is opposed to knowledge produced by the eyes and is capable of 
being destroyed by light, quickly comes out of and disappears in the 
ISescience itself like a big' flash of lightning &c. This is the settled 

belief. And this ( view ) is not opposed ( to the Scriptures ) because 
( daikness ) is not mentioned in the order of creation in the 
"Vedas owing to its not being the material cause of the body 
which is the cause of transmigration. As for the quarters and time 
they are not mentioned because there is no proof as to their 
( separate ) existence. It is possible to explain how the space itself 
gives rise to what is spoken of as the quarters and there is also the 
Vedictext ‘'The organ of hearing from the quarters. (Brih. III. 2-' 
13 ). As for time^ it is Nescience itself because the latter alone is the 
support of everything. And this A vy akrita ( un manifest) substance 
is the limitation of the Ruler ( of the Universe ). ( PP. ). 


And those five subtle elements not become quinquepartite 


called the Amurta (incorporeal substance) which 

essence, the attributes Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas 


for their 


cause being one, having combined togeth 


a 


produce 



their 

the 


predomina 


of 


Sattw 


portion a pure substance like a 


egated form, which has for its essence the powers of 


The portion of 


and 

predominant 

ways as the intellect ( and 
the power 


It is SDoken of 


action is 


edom 


power of cognition is 

(different) 
5 in which 

That 


The portion of : 
i the vital breath 


fiv 


Ap 


Prana ( the air that is inhaled ) 


air that is exhaled), Vyana (the 


body), Udana (the cerebral 


) and Samana 


.n the 
abdo- 


minal circulation). Similarly one pair of senses, distinguished 


by the 


of cognition 


each element,^ i. e. to say, the 


of 


produced from 


and 


om 


space 


of 


nds 


the wind, the eyes and 


feet from light, the senses of 


and the sense of 


fr 


earth. In connection 


to 


somesay that the sense of speech is a product of light owing 
being the Vedic text “Speech ( comes ) of light” (Chhan. 

foot is a product of space. We on the other 

to be) 


VI-5-4 ) while the 
hand consider it proper that speech should he (deemed 


1. The reading given in foot-note 1 at p. o?, does not seem to make out an 
intelligible meaning for there can be no reason why each pair of souses should bo 
deemed to have been produced Wico, 
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a product of space because like the ear it is a sense making sound 
manifest and that like the eye the foot also should be a product 
of light because the eyes are seen to return to their normal 
condition by a treatment of the feet. As for the Vedic text 
speaking of ( speech as ) being a product of light it should be 
explained as being auxiliary to that ( relating to the eating of 
gold, a product of light ), like the one which speaks of the mind as 
having been born of food (i. e. the earth ) though it is (obviously) a 
product of the five elements. That the mind is of the nature 
of the five elements^ owing to its being determined to be. 
possessed of them by virtue of its being capable of knowing the 
attributes of ( all ) those elements, is quite a diflfereiit thing.® 
The presiding deities also of these ( senses ), who have the powers 
of cognition and action predominant in them, are the quarters and 
fire, wind and Indra, the sun and Vishnu, Varuna and Mitra and 
the As'wins and Prajapati. Thereout ( i. e. out of the products 
enumerated above ) the conglomerate of the powers of knowledge 


is the inner organ and that of the powers of action, the vital air. 
The five senses of cognition which comprehend sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell ( respectively ) are those which are called the ears, 
skin, eyes, tongue and nose®. The skin and 63^68 comprehend also 
the substances in which the attributes capable of being compre- 
hended by them reside. The ears also like the eyes comprehend 
sound on going out on a conviction arising that a sound comes 
Irom a distance. The five senses of action which give rise to sound, 
the act of taking, motion, excretion and ( sexual ) iileasure respec- 
tively are called the speech, hands, feet, the organ. of excretion 



1. The second reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page deserves to be 

ignored because no intelligible sense can be made out of the sentence with it. 

% 

2, The second reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page cannot yield 

any sense unless the word is read in it. If that is done, the only 

difference in the translation would bo that .the words ‘The attributes of would 
have to be put in parantheses, It would not do to delete them because what 
the mind camprehends primarily is the attributes of the elements not the 
elements themselves. The third reading given in the same note would if 
adopted involve no change in the translation because the meaning is the same 
whether the word %% is followed by the word or the words 

o. These are not the physical oi’gans but the subtle ones which work through 
them. 
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that is called the Hiranayagarbha in view of the predominance of 
the powers of cognition and the Siitra in view of that of tlie 
powers of action. This Amurta ( incorporeal ) substance being a 
product is a limitation of the individual soul only ( both ) in the 
microcosm and in the macrocosm. (PP. ). 


And those elements so transformed, being incapable of 
creating enjoyment without ( the mediation of) the ( gross ) body, 
the receptacle of enjojunent and the objects of enjoyment, become 
quinquepartite for the p)urpose of being gross, being propelled to 
do so by the actions of the individual souls. And therein ( i. e, 
in that process ) each of the five elements is ( at first ) divided into 
two parts, ( then ) one part thereout of each becomes ( sub-) 
divided into four parts and (then) each of those four (-sub-) 
parts enters into ( i. e. combines with ) the ( other i. e. the 
undivided ) halves of the four elements other than itself and so the 
words space &o are used ( with reference to the elements ), though 
one-half of each combines by ( tho process of) becoming quinque- 
partite with the one-eighth parts of the others, because of the 
greatness ( of its part in comparison with that of each of the others ). 

Those who in this connection hold that there takes place a 
tripartite division and combination only because there are the 
Vedic text '‘Let me make each of them tripartite'^ (Chhan. VI-3-3), 
and the Siltra '‘( As for the revealing of names and forms, on the 
other hand, that is the work) of Him who made them tripartite, 
for it has been so toughf'^ (Brah. Su. 11*4-20) and because 
( our ) experience too points to a combination of three (elements) 
only, are ruled out by the very principle contained in the syllogism 
as to space. For there are the texts such as '‘From that 
very Self sprang space, from space the wind" (Tai. Ill-I)and 
others in the Taittiriyaka and in the Chhandog}^ the (said ) two 

are drawn in, though it is tought that the creation 



took place only from the three (elements 
because the substances space and wind 


), light, water and 
have a greater force 


earthj 

than 


an attribute of a substance, namely, the first place of light, and 



1, The full Sutra of vrhich a portion only ha'i been quoted in the text is: — 

The whole of it has been translated here, putting 

the portion of tho translation corresponding to that or the Sutra not quoted, 

in paranthoses, as otherwise the moaning would not bo clearly understood. 
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knowledg’e of the onOj, everything will become known, it should 


aid^ that space 


wind which are inert (substances) 


of Brahma. There 




combination, takes 


of (all) the five^ a tripartite division and 

he established by a separate mention. If on i 
is believed that only a tripartite division 


bi 


can 


other hand 


pi 


tripartite division and combination takes 
would be an occasion to split up sentences ( of the 


). As for 


cc 


As for the revealing of names 


and forms, on the other hand, that is the work ) of Him who made 


them tripartite,, for it 


been 


(Brah. tSu. II 


it being 


a • recital, is not able to contradict a quinquepartite 


division and combination wdiicli is established by reasoning 


regards 


the experience of a combination 


of the five ( elements ), in the body 
of the author of the Bhdshya ‘'Five ^ 


As 


it is an unqualified one 
and there is statement 


partite’ 




Therefore enough of this 


thinking 


of the 


quinque 

non-self, 


This is the method ( of reconciling such apparently contradicting 


8 


pp. ) 


The five great elements become quinquepartite which are 


called the Murta ( corporeal substance ) 


b aving 


together produce one effect 
(and) the seat of enjoy me 


combined 

■which is the abode of the senses 
it. That itself is spoken of as 


the (physical) body. (This body has three varieties ). Ther 


therein , 


body of the gods has the element of Sattiva predominant 
that of men has the (element of) Rajas predominant 
and that of those beginning with the brutes ai 


wdth the immoveables has 


brutes and ending 
f) Tamas predominant 


therein. Although this body is made up of the five elements, the 
deficiency or excess of the elements in some cases is not con- 


tradicted 


of a form of 


gated 


In the same manner the objects of enjoyment also, which are 
produced from the one or the other of the elements become 
quinquepartite, are known as, the fourteen worlds in which 


S 


Rajas or Tamas element is predominant 


accor- 


1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. -wonld, even if adopted, involve 
no change in the translation. 

2. For the source of this quotation mde the note at p. 170 supra. 

3. The ^vhole of Chapter II of the Brahma Sutras is devoted to the 

reconciliation of such texts, 

4. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. deservos to be ignored because 
no intelligible sense can be made out of the sentence -with it. 


1 
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ding as they 
a pot &c. 


high up or down below 


the middle, and 


All 


known as the Brahmancla is 


Virat (cosmos) and the Murta ( 




ipoken of 
(P. AO 



This is the order of evolution according to the Upanishad 
school. The order of involution is the reverse of that. The five 
great elements become quinquepartite and their product the' 


Murta (corporeal substance) known as the Virat 
are absorbed in t' 
wdiich is of the 


( cosmos ) 

leir cause, the Amurta ( incorporeal substance ) 
nature of the five great elements not become 

known as the Hiranyagarbha, one after 
he earth. That itself is the diurnal absorp- 
tion. The Amurta (incorporeal substance) again (is absorbed) 


quepartite ( and 
her, beginning v 


the Avyakrita 


ifest 


of the highest Lord. As for the Av 


its absorption never takes pla 
no cause and because the de 
subtle state in one’s owm caus 
primordial matter ) absorpti 


which is the limitation 
idta oil the other hand, 
being beginningless has 
sorption is a repose in a 
This itself is the Prakrita (of the 
On the other hand, the total 


of ab 


extinction which 
of Brahma, is 


pi 


acquisition of 


knowledg 


the 


ultimate 


absorption. And that takes 


b 


an effect can bo 


place only in the order of 

destroyed only on the destruction of the cause ( thereof ). And all 

( this ), 


creation, 


absorption &e. though not philosophically true 
like the creation and destruction occurring in a dream, is capable 


being de 


of 


firmness of the 


latent desires and hence though there is illusoriness ( about it ) 


there is no possibility of its 


being unreal. 


And just as this is 


( stated 


so it lias been ( stated more ) clearly in the mine 


( of the teaching' of the U]: 

Such being the state 


of fac 


o-ement as to the state of waking &c. 

CD 


d (P. 

proceed to explain 

The term '•Jagaranam 


the 


means the comprehension of objects simultaneously ivith an 


operation of an organ 


of 


sense. 


I 


that 



(corporeal substance 


know 


as the V irat 


the Murta 
), which 


is an object of enjoyment and which is phenomenally real 
owinc*" to its being capaAle of being dealt with by the six means 


of proof beginning with direct 


pt 


&c, is enjoyed by 


1. This is the Sanraha Miiriamsci ^avs'ana or the Brahma Sutras o£ 


Badarayana 
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the indmdual soul who is called the ^Vishva’ ( while in that 


state ) 

body 


0 


He is called 


because he enters, or pervades the 


1 


being 


Smriti 


“The root '‘Vis" is 
) denote pervading”. 


used to denote entering or the root "Vishlr? ® to denote peiu 
In this connection ( it should be borne in mind that ) though 
the Amurta (incorporeal substance) and the Avyakrita (elementary 
substance ) are cognized by the Vis'wa by means of an inference 


&c. still there being the rule that all that is 


lally 


is cognized by 


Vis'v’ 



and because he is the 


consisting of the gross body 


’esiding 

ssumed 


does not ) pervade any other 


of silver appearing in 


a 


of-pearl &c. 


Though the knowledge 

not having been 


produced by a means of proof, itssubject-matter is not phenomenally 
real, its possibility in the 
because it is pia 
mind®. As for i 


state of waking 


can be established 
duced simultaneously with an operation of the 


method of 


genesis of knowledg 


alrea*dy been described hereinbefore. ( P 


ikewise, on the destruction of 


actions which produce 


objects of enjoyment in tlie waking state and on the quickening 


up of those which 


the object of enjoyment in the state 


of dr 


a 


belief 


identifieation 


gross body 


is removed by a Vritti of Tamogima ( dulness ) called sleep and 


eupon 


all the senses become absorbed by 


ceasing to 


function owing to the want of 


favour of ( their presiding ) deities. 
And thereupon the Vis'wa is also spoken of as having been 


absorbed. And 


called ) the 


of dreu' 


Therein the term 'Swapnalb means ^the cognition of 


desires 


ming. 

objects 

organ, s 

any of the senses. And in that state according 

itself asE 


inner 


time when there is the absence of an operation of 

to some the mind 
ssumes the illusory forms of objects such as elephants, 
&c. and is cognized by a Vritti of Nescience while accordino- 


1. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. differs from that adopted in 
the text only in this that there is the v’ord before the word in the former. 
That word being however quite inappropriate in this context cannot havo 
formed part of the original text. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred the word 
‘Yisha’ will have to be substituted for the word ‘Yishlri’ in the translation. 

3. This is an incidental explanation of a phenomena which seems inoonsis- 

tent with the definition of the state of waking above given wherein ^cognition’ 
means ‘right knowledge’. 
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to others Nescience itself becomes transformed into the objects of 
the dreaming* state like the silver &c. appearing in a mother-of-pearl 
and is cognized by a Vritti of Nescience. Which view is the 
better one ? The latterj because Nescience itself is everywhere fixed 
upon^ as the material cause of the superimposition of objects and 
the superimposition of knowledge and they are at times spoken of 
as the products of the mind because they (i. e. the objects appearing 
in a dream ) have the desires latent in the mind as their instrumental 
cause. If it is argued that in that case the mind not being believed 
to have become transformed into the objects of perception, it is possible 
for it to become the seer and thereby the self-luminousness of the Self 
would not be proved, (we reply, — ) that is not correct, because 

g (objects) owing 
to the absence of a Vritti produced by an external organ of sense, 
there being a rule that the former has the capacity of comprehen- 
sion only when there is the co-operation of the latter, and there is not 
the presence of the knower then, though there is that of the inner 
organ, because there is a rule that the Self becomes the knower 
only as limited by an inner organ accompanied by a Vritti of an 
organ of sense. ( P. ), 

(Further a question arises as to) what is the substratum of 
the false knowledge occurring in a dream? One class (of phi-, 
losophers) is of the view that it is the spirit in its rdle of the 
individual soul as limited by the mind (and) another (class) that 
it is the spirit in its r61e of Brahma^ as limited by the original 
ignorance. Which is the better view ? Both ( when looked at ) 
from different view-points. For, it has been admitted that the 
dream-delusion is removed by knowledge arising in the waking 
state, and since the removal of delusion can taken place only on 
the ( rise of ) the knowledge of its substratum and if the Self in the 
r61e of Brahma were the substratum there would not be its 
knowledge in the transmigratory state, and since all duality would 
cease to exist on the rise of knowledge, there would not be the 
removal of a dream (-delusion ) by knowledge arising in the state 

of waking. Moreover there is the Vedic text: — ”For he is the 

■ ■■■■■■■ ■■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■, „ , , , ^ — 

.1. Even if the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. is preferred the 
translation would he same. 

3. The word has been used in this compound in the sense of the 
(Supreme Soul). Hence the Supreme Soul who is the inner 

ruler of everything, animate and inanimate, 

34 


the mind is not then capable of comprehendin 
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doer 


( Brill. IV 


peaking of the individual soul as being 


dream-delusion) is likely to be 


body like the phenomena of space &c. ( if the Supreme Soul 


be the substratum 


Therefore 


Self in 


limited by the original ignorance 


of Brahma 
be the substratum 


1 


P 


Verily, how can the Spir: 
is always manifest owing 


who is always 
substratum ? True, ( it is possible ) because 
mitted that there is a peculiar state of 


in its r 61 e of the individual soul 
3 its being unenveloped, be the 


it 


ad 


ignorance which is 


agreeable 


of) the false knowled 


O 


in 


dr 


and 


which obstructs the perception of 


phenomenal body® and 


because 


also admitted that 


the state of dreamin 


l^r 

& 


there 


perception^ of another imaginary body g 


consciousness “I am a man 




like another bed giving rise to the 


I am sleeping in a bed 


As for the absence of the 


If it is argued: 


for perception that is equal in both the cases . 
Verily, the knowledge of the phenomenal 


man &c” not having 


been 


body (arising in the form) “I am a 
produced by a means of proof, how can it have the power to remove 

the ground of a change of a state 

not being capable of being established otherwise, knowledge con- 
tradicting the dream-experience should be believed to exist in 
the state of deep sleep® also and that is undesirable for in that case 


ignorance? If it is assumed on 


it is likely to have the characteristic of 
reply : 


the waking 


state — ( we 


) Well said"^ ! In asmucli as deep sleep consists only of 

1. The reasoning in this passage will be found explained in simple language 
in the note at pp. 178-79 supra. 

2. Tor the connotation of this word vide the note at p. 179 supra, 

3. The word has been explained in the note above-referred to to moan 
“the collection of the objects of the material world”. Although it is capable of 
denoting that collection, the context here appears to point to its having been 
used in the sense of the physical body looked upon as a collection of sense-organs. 

4. The context shows that the reading given in foot-note 1 at p. cannot 
be correct. 

5. The reasoning in this passage will be found explained in simple language 
at p. 180 supra. 

6. The reading given in foot-note 3 at p. deserves te be ignored as it 
does not seem to be correct in view of the context. 

7. If the second reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page is preferred 

the sentence “This is not a contradiction” would have to be substituted for the 

✓ 

phrase “Well said”. If on the other hand, the third one given there is preferred 
that sentence would have to be added after the said phrase. 
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the peculiar ignorance (resulting 

absorption of the 


panied by the 


inner organ, 


dieted^ in that 


In the state of 


Ignorance 

waking 


be 


the 


experience to the effect that a totally false 


ther hand, 
dream was 

seen arises, the knowledge “1” though not produced by a means 
of proofs is true and the knowledge of the body &c, is produced by 
a means of proof, and so the antagonism thereof to that peculiar 
ignorance (which causes dreams) is proved by experience. As for the 
ignorance relating to a particular object, that is not removed 


that is not removed with- 
of) a Vritti produced by a means of proof. 
And as for the want of capacity of the witness to remove Nescience. 


out (the 


that is proved by the same 
possessor of the attribute ( 


fact of its being the means of pr 


istenee of) tin 

comprehended 


of) Nescience®. Thus there is nothing in this view that is faulty 
Moreover if it is believed that there are as many ( separate instance; 




f ) knowledge, though there would be 


like 


of 


delusion as to 


the removal of ignorance by the knowledge of the phenomenal body 

Iver ) by the knowledge of the 

superimposition in a dream at 
as to silver, can be established. 


of'pearl, the 


some 

Thus 


of 


again, like the delusion 
is no fault whatever i: 


the view that the Spirit 


its 


rdle of the individual soul is the substratum ( of the dream-delusion ) 


When 


the other hand 


IS 


believed 


the 


of 


ignorance can take place only on ( the rise of ) the knowledge of 
Brahma^, the removal of the delusion of the state of dreaming by 
that of the waking state even in the absence of the knowledge of 
the substratum can be established like that of the delusion as to 


the serpent by that of 


ope 


Hence 


fault 


1. The reading given in foot-note 5 at the same page deserves to be ignored 
for the same reason as that stated for ignoring that given in foot-note 3. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 6 at the same page is preferred the words 
“though produced by ( something which is ) not a means of proof” would have 
to be substituted for the words “though not produced by a means of proof” in 
the translation. 

3. This remark will be found explained in simple language in the note at 


p. 182 supra, 

4. In this view it is assumed that the eradication of ignorance can be said to 
have taken place only when one has realized the true nature of the Self or 
Brahma and that can take place once only because there is no possibility of the 
recurrence of ignorance after self-realization has once taken place. 
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whatever even in the view that the Spirit in its r61e of Brahma 
is itself the substratum of the superimposition occurring in a 
dream. As for that superimposition being peculiar with each 
individual, that is due to to the peculiarity of the desires latent in 
the mind ( of each). ( PP. ). 

Even in the view that the Spirit in its r61e of Brahma as 
limited by the mind is itself the substratum, there is nothing that 
cannot be established because the power of the peculiar ignorance 
to envelope ( the soul ) is admitted. It is for that very reason 
that it is so stated at certain places in the Scriptures. 


If it is argued: — Verily, where the Spirit ( in its role of 
Brahma ) as limited by the mind is the substratum the cognizance 
of an elephanP would take place in the form ‘I am an elephant’ as 
being in the same predicament with the ego like that of silver in 
the form “This is silver” where it is in the same predicament with 
the mother-of-pearl, not in the form “This is an elephant” and even 
in the view that the Spirit in its r61e of Brahma ( as limited by the 
original ignorance ) is the substratum the cognition ( of the elephant) 
would take place in the form of “An elephant” and not in the form 
“This is an elephant” because there too the absence of an external 
object which is the seat of the notion of thisness is similar — ( we 
reply: — ) No. In the first view there is no possibility of the 
delusion arising in the form “I am an elephant” as in the form 
“The mother-of-pearl is silver” because the ego has not there the 
quality of being the limiting agent of the substratum like the 
mother-of-pearl ( and ) because the knowledge “I” being anta- 
gonistic to the delusion like the knowledge “This is a mother-of- 
pearl” it is believed that cognition takes place of the portion of 
thisness only which is not antagonistic to it ( i. e. the delusion ). 
In the latter case on the other hand even the form “this” 



1. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at p, is adopted the words “of an 
elephant” would have to he omitted from the translation and the word “only” 
vronld have to be added after th© sentence “I am an elephant”. 
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which is superimposed ( Sam. S'a. 1-36 ). Even in the view that 
what appears is the this ness of a mother-of-pearl it is not the 
reality of the portion of thisness that is the instrumental cause of 
the delusion but that of the substratum. And it has already been 
established that even in this case the substratum which is the 
Self in the r61e of the witness, as in the other case the Self in 
the mother-of-pearl w^hieh is unknown^, is necessarily present. 
Therefore there is nothing in (any of) the two views^ which 
cannot be established. ( P. ). 

And in this state, the enjoyer of the objects of the dream-world 
is called the Taijasa because the light called bile is predominant 
therein or because he makes things manifest even without ( the 

assistance of ) a luminary such as the sun &c. 

In the same manner, the resting-place of the individual soul 



very reason there being the absence of cognition of the nature of a 
Vritti there does not take place the extension of ( the above defi- 
nition ) to the state of Pralaya ( absorption ) for there is the 
absence of a seed for its assumption there, and in this case there is 
the recollection ( of experience ) by a man who has awakened from 
sleep in the form “I slept well; I did not know anything, such 
recollection being impossible unless there was ( such ) an experience. 
It cannot fail to be recollection though there is no reference to 

1. The secood reading given in foot-note 3 at the same page yields no sense 
as it is, If however the word therein is read in place of it can he 


adopted but thereby there would be no difference in the translation because the 

compound solved only as 

2. The reason why the author has summed up the discussiou on this subject 

by saying that there is no fault in any of the two views though appearently he 


h£!.s discussed thre^ will he found explained at pp. 185-86 supra. 
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a specific tiaie or place because of the absence therein of the 
quality of having been produced by experience contemporaneous 
with a connection with the inner organ and in the case of 
recollection there is no ( invariable ) rule that there should be a 

reference to time and place. And it cannot be established 
that one has the experience “I slept’^ in the state of waking. 
And there is also no possibility of ( its being ) an inference 
owing to ( the fault called ) As'rayasiddhi ( false substratum ) 
which is due to the absence of a middle term.^ As for 



egotism it is experienced only at the time of awakening. 
Its recollection cannot be established because it is not experienced 
in the state of deep sleep owing to its having been absorbed. The 
cognizance of the Self in the idle of the witness which is dependent 
upon egotism ( for manifestation ) takes place by a case in apposi- 
tion in the form ‘T ^vas sleeping” owdng to its being the substratum 
of recollection, like the cognizance “The face is red”® which takes 

place on the superimposition of the redness of the china rose on the 
mirror which is the substratum of the reflection of the face, and not 

as being dependent (upon something else) as ( in the feeling ) “I am 


happy 


^3 


( Further ), recollection, doubts and errors are as a rule 


dependent upon the Self in the rdle of the witness, and egotism being 
the support of knowledge produced by a means of proof, the power 
of being its effect is limited only by the quality of being knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, and ( in the case of recollection &c. ) 
there being the limitation of the quality of not being knowledge 
produced by a means of proof, ^ Nescience alone is the cause®. It 

1. Even if the reading given in foot-note 2 at p. is adopted, the translation 
'would be the same, the locative case being required to be taken to have been 
used in the sense of the instrumental. 


2. If the reading given in the foot-note 3 at the same page is preferred the 
translation would be:— “The cognizance of the Self in the role of the 'witness 
takes place by a case in apposition as being dependent upon egotism &c.” 

3. The second reading given in foot-note 4 at the same page would, even if 
adopted, make no change in the translation, essential. 


This is a somewhat clumsy sentence framed in the technical language 
of the Nyaya system. It and its connection "with the previous one will he founp 
explained in simple language in the note at p. 189 supra. 

4. If the reading given in foot-note I at p. \ 3 o is preferred the translation of 
this part of the sentence would he: — “And owing to the fault of the absence of 
the. qu-ality of being knowledge produced by a means of proof”. 

5. The chain of reasoning with regard to the state of deep sleep extends upto 

this point only. The rest of this passage contains explanations of other psychical 
phenomena not connected 'with that state. 
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for this very reason that the persons versed 


Vedant 


believe 


even the indirect delusion produced 


by the word of 
be relied on is a Vritti o£ Nescience only. Although 


that case the possibility of the existence of 


lich would give 
powerless ( to i 


Vritti 


that 


organ 


to an obstacle in the form of the 


absence of the quality of being knowledge produced by a means 
of proof. As for the superimposition of Brahma on names &c, it 


being dependent upon 


will is only a Vritti of 


mind of a 


nature different from erroneous and right knowled 
It has therefore been said 


a 


For this very reason, it, having been produced 



an 


injunction, is only a mental operation, not knowledge^’ ( S'ankara on 
Brah, Su. 1-1-4 ). 

By this is explained even the fact of reasoning being a Vritti of 


mind, for it, which is of the nature of connectino- { a thin 


by its superimposition on 


middle 


nature different from erroneous and right knowledg 


being dependent upon volition. It 


only 


that 


of a 
to its 
an be 


established that in the discussion as (to the purport of) the Upani- 
shads called Shavana ( study accompanied by Manana (reflection) 
and Nididhyasana ( meditation ) there is the possibility of the 
injunction “The Self should be studied, reflected over and 


meditated upon 
the presence an 


}3 


because it is of the nature of 


1 absence of 
the nresence and absence of 


four 


namely, 


things to be 


betw 


action between the seer and the 
the witness and the thins^s to be 


witnessed, those between the things that are liable to be created and 

destroyed and that which is their limit and those between him who 

is affected with misery (i. e. the soul immersed in worldliness) 

and the one who is the seat of the highest joy. The presence and 

absence of connection between that which is followed and that 

which is excluded, is tlie fifth. But the adepts say that this is 

implied in all the discussions which are helpful in ( arriving at the 
conclusions suggested by the purport of) the Upanishad texts and 

which are expounded in the Mimahsa consisting of four chaptersb 

1. For the reason why the word which ordinarily means ‘hearing’ has 
been translated here by the word ‘study’ vide the note at p. 191 supra. 

2. This sentence has been differently interpreted by Narayana and 
Purushottama on the one hand and Abhyankara on the other. It has been 
translated according to the latter’s interpretation. 
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As for the details ( thereof ) reference must be made to ( the 
appropriate portion of) the Vedantcikalpalatiha ,{ PP. ). 

Then in this manner there is the enjoyment of happiness in 
the state of deep sleep and its enjoyer, the presiding spirit of 
that state, is called Prajna from his being extraordinarily ignorant 
or from his being extraordinarily wise owing to the absence 
then of any particular limitation. And then, though there is the 
absorption of the inner organ there is a limitation caused by the 
impressions left thereon and hence there is neither tho possibility 
of the absence of the quality of being an individual soul nor the 
attainment of omniscience. As for the propounding of ( the souPs) 
identity^ with the Ruler ( of the Universe ) that is spoken of on 
account of his being devoid of identification with the body, senses 
&c. And since the impressions ( on the inner organ ) do not enter 
into the category of the material causes of the acts dependent upon 
the witness owing to their being the instrumental cause ( thereof), 
there is no distinction between a witness and witness though there 

D 

is a distinction between them ( inter se ). On the other hand in 
the waking state, since the inner organ enters into the category of 

knowledge 

produced by a means of proof, there is a distinction between a 
knower and knower owing to that between them ( i. e. the inner 
organs ). And since it is the witness himself when qualified by an 
additional limitation that becomes the knower, a restoration of 
connection ( with'th'e past experience ) cannot fail to be established. 

4 

The revered author of the Vdrttika having denied a distinction 
between a witness and witness even in the state of phenomenal 
existence ( in the following verses, namely : — ) 

‘Tt is because the witness does not differ like an external object 
with each body though the knowing-self and the means of proof do, 
that he is called the Self for in the manner in which the mutual 
changes of the knowing-self &;c. are witnessed by the Self, those of 
the latter would not be ( witnessed by anybody ) because it is the 
witness of the absence of everything such as the knowing-self &c, 
which is an objecU ( Brih. Bha. Va. III. 4. 54-55 ) — 

it should be understood that the assumption of a distinction therein 

1, Tho second reading given in foot-note 1 at p. iss cannot be correct 

because the context shows that what should ho explainod here is the theory that 

in the state of deep sleep there is no distinction botweeu the individual soul 
and the Supreme Soul. 


the material causes of the effects depending upon 
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t 


If it is argued 


recollects ‘'I slept painfully 


V erily 


some person 


time 


also in the state of deep sleep 


there must he the experience of pain 


absence owing to the dissociation ( of the 
materials giving rise to misery, 
being the true nature of the Self 


reply 


No, there is its 
) then from the 


On the other hand, happ 
1 eternal. And the conciom 


“I slept painfully” can be proved by saying that there was 

pain when the bed &e. were not proper. Or the (experience of) 

pain can be established even in the state of deep sleep if it is 

admitted that all the three states have three varieties. For so, 

the knoAvJedge arising from a means of proof is the waking state 

within the waking state. Erroneous knowledge such as that of silver 

from a mother-of-pearl is the state of dreaming within that of 

waking. The feeling of stupor" brought on by fatigue &e. is the 

state of deep sleep within that of waking. Similarly, the acquisition 

of incantations &e, in a dream is the Waking state within that of 

dreaming. The consciousness “I have seen a dream” even in a dream 

is the dreaming state within that of dreaming. That something 

which is experienced in the state of dreaming but which cannot 

be narrated in the state of waking is the state of deep sleep within 

that of dreaming. In the same manner, even in the state of 

deep sleep the amiable feeling of the nature of happiness is the 

waking state within that state. It is thereafter that one recollects 

‘^I slept happily”. The passionate feeling in the same state ( i. e. 

that of deep sleep ) is the state of dreaming within that of deep 

sleep. It is thereafter only that the recollection ^^I slept painfully’* 

can be proved to arise. The feeling of dulness in the same state 

is the state of deep sleep within that of deep sleep. Thereafter the 

recollection “1 was dead asleep’^ arises. As this is stated here 

( in brief ) it is ( made ) clear in the Vdsis'tha, VdrUilcdmrita and 
other works. 


Thus the Vis'wa with reference to the individual, the Virat 
with reference to the objective world, ( and ) Vishnu with reference 
to the gods; the state of waking with reference to the individual, 
the act of preserv ation with reference to the gods ( and ) the 

] . The second reading given in foot-note 3 at p. cannot be correct because 
absorption in any particular thing cannot be the result of fatigue and the like, 
and one in that state cannot be said to be sleeping while waking. 
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Sattwaguna with reference to the objective world. In the same 
manner the Taijasa with reference to the individual, the Hiranya- 
garbha with reference to the objective world ( and ) Brahma with 
reference to the gods ; the state of dreaming with reference to the 
individual, the creation with reference to the gods ( and ) Rajoguna 
with reference to the objective world. Similarly, the Prajfia with 
reference to the individual, the Avyakrita with reference to the 
objective world ( and ) Rudra with reference to the gods ; the state 
of deep sleep with reference to the individual, the absorption with 
reference to the gods ( and ) Tamoguna with reference to the 
objective world. Thus (the groups) with reference to the individual, 
the objective world and the gods being identical ( by nature ), the 
region of Hiranyagarbha is attained and liberation by stages 
( secured ) through the purification of the inner organ, by the 
adoration of these, which are qualified ( by limitations ), together 
with the three parts of the syllable Om as being identical (in essence). 
On the other hand, direct liberation (is secured) by the knowledge of 
only the Self in the r61e of the witness on the negation of all these 
limitations. This is the distinction. Then in this manner all the 
three, Vis'wa, Taijasa and Prajfia, together with the three states, 
being of the nature of Nescience are objects of perception and 
therefore unreal. And hence I am the unqualified absolute witness 
called the Fourth. This is the meaning. Thus all arrangements 
being phenomenally established and there being the non-existence 
of any state whatever philosophically, there is nothing that cannot 


be established. This has again been explained by us in details 
ill the Veddntahalpalatiha and therefore we stop here. ( 8 ). 

(PP. 
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There being the Vedic text: — “All else than this is misery’* 
( Brih. III-4-2 ) with reference to the witness spoken of in the text 
“Thou couldst not see the seer of the >sight” ( Ibid ), the whole 
of the universe which is to be witnessed and is different from the 
witness is unreal, not however the witness. The word Ajji has the 
sense of the group of unmentioned reasons such as “owing to its 
being the end of ( all ) contradictions”, “owing to its being known 
as the substratum of the delusion’’, “owing to there being none to 
comprehend its contradiction” &c- The author, being of the view 
that limitedness and unreality being co-extensive owing to there 
being the Vcdic text “Verily, whatever is limited is mortal” the 
removal of unreality takes place on that of limitedness, has said: — 
Vydpakatwdt (being all-pervading). ( It is so said) because ( Brahma) 
is unlimited by place and time owing to its having been tought 
to be the self of everything by the Vedic text: — “Verily, all this is 
Brahma”(Chha. 1 1 1-14-1) and because space &c. are spoken of as hav- 
ing pervasiveness on account of their relative greatness though they 
are limited by place and time. Having raised the doubt, namely - 
Verily, the Self being eternal owing its being all-pervading and of 
the nature of existence it cannot be of the nature of the removal 
of misery. Nor can it be of the nature of happiness, for, happiness 
being transient it cannot be proved to be of the same nature as the 
eternal Self. That being so, liberation which is of the nature of 
the Self cannot in any case be an object of man’s attainment — the 

author has said : — Hitatwaprayogdt. (Therein) Hitatwam means 
‘the quality of being an object of man’s attainment’, ( The Self is 
such an object ) because from the Vedic text “This our Self which 
is nearer to us is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than 
all else” (Brih. 1-4-8), “That which is the infinite is bliss” ( Chhan. 
VII-23-1 ), “That itself is the supreme bliss’’ ( Brih. IV, 3-33 ), 
“Brahma is wisdom and bliss” ( Ibid. III. 9-28 ) and others we 
learn that it is of the nature of the highest bliss. And although it 
is eternal it is popularly spoken of as having been produced and 

destroyed owing to its becoming manifest by the different Vrittis of 
the inner organ produced by the properties ( of substances ). And 
the activity of one desirous of final absolution can be shown to 
be possible by a reference to the fact that its attainment takes 
place as it were on the removal of Nescience by knowledge alone, 
as if it, which was obstructed by ignorance, had not been attained. 
( Further ) since it ( i. e. the Self), being the substratum of the 
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phenomenaj which is superimposed and 
is itself the absence of ( misery ), it is an 
even if it is of the nature of the absence 


is of the nature of misery, 
object of man’s attainment 
of misery. 


If it is argued 
happiness^ in the lil 


Verily 


^ ' 

does one become conscious of 


the liberated state ? The former cannot be 


case 


because there is then none to make it manifest owing to the absence 


of the body 


organs 


If its consciousness is believed 


) even in the absence of one making it manifest, such 


would be the ease 
latter, because in 
to the position of i 


the 


of worldliness 


Nor 


the 


that case it ( i. e. happiness ) would be reduced 


being an object of 


attainment, for it 


can be such an object only when it is capable of being known. 
Hence only, the effusion of those who believe themselves to be 
Vaishnavas^ that ( the states of those who are conscious of happi- 
ness in the state of liberation and those who are not. are”^ like those 


of 


and 


enjoyers,®~the author has 


not 


by the expression Swatahsiddhahhaivat which means *being 


of the nature of self-manifest knowledg 


Althou2^h in the 


& 


of worldliness the Self does not become manifest as of the nature of 
the highest bliss owing to its true nature having been enveloped by 
Nescience, still on the removal of Nescience by the knowledge of 
the essence it becomes manifest of itself as of the nature of the 


the essence it becomes manifest of itself as of the nature of the 
highest bliss by its self-luminousness and so there is no need of an 
illuminator. ( Further ) the author having raised the doubt, 


namely: — Even if happ 


is of the nature of self-manifest 


knowledge it cannot be the nature of the Self because knowledge 
being an act owing to its being of the nature of the meaning of a 
root must be dependent (upon something). Moreover one becomes 


conscious of 


in the form know” not in the form “I 


am 


1, The second reading given in foot-note 1 at p. vsi -wonld, if adopted, require 

this sentence to be translated as; — “Verily, does tho consciousness of happiness 

exist in the liberated state or not T' 

* 

2, The sect of the Vaishnavas alluded to here is that of Madhwas, They 
say that it is not believable that the object of man’s attainment should be the 
loss of ones individuality in Brahma because in that case one’s position ■would 
be like that of sugar which does not know its own sweetness and "that the more 

t 

reasonable view is that one’s object should be the attainment of the close proximity 
of Brahma so that one might be placed in ^ the position of the enjoyer of sugar 

who becomes conscious of its enjoyment, 

3, The reading given in foot-note 2 at p, is not acceptable as no meaning 
can be made out of it. 
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knowIed,^e’^ and that being so, how can the Adwaitavada ( theory 

has said that that is not correct by 

( using ) the expression Ananycis'rayaUvdt ( owing to its being not 

dependent upon anything else ). ( It is so because ) from the Vedic 

texts “That Brahma which is directly before ( oneself) and which 
is the Self inside everything” ( Brih. II 1 - 4-1 ), ‘’^Brahma is truth, 

knowledge and infiniteness’’ ( Tai. II-l ), “Brahma is wisdom and 

bliss” ( Brih. III-9-28 ) and others, the Self is ( known to be ) 

of the nature of self-manifest knowledge and bliss only and owing 
to the superimposition of knowledge on a Vritti of the inner organ 

I 

by its, erroneous identification with the latter the consciousness that 

is dependent upon it ( i. e. the inner organ ) arises in the form “I 

know.” And since the qualities of being of the nature of the sense 

of a root and of being produced and destroyed belong only to a 

Vritti of the inner organ, there is not the dependence upon another 

of the principal knowledge which is of the nature of intelligence 
owing to its being the substratum of everything and hence duality 

does not step in. That being so, it is established that the Self 

which is of the nature of knowledge and bliss is real and that the 

whole universe which is distinct from it is unreal. ( 9 ).^ 

( It may be argued : — ) Verily, if the whole universe is unreal, 
then owing to its existence being denied, the true nature of the 

Self would not be established, for the existence of the horn of a hare 

% 

is never denied, there being the rule that it is that which is proved 
at any time, that is denied ( at another ). And so, from the very 

fact that a denial cannot be established it follows that the universe 

cannot be unreal. The author has therefore said that that is not 

X 

% 

correct ( in the following verse ; — ) 

When there is not one itself how can there be two 
as distinct from it ? Neither is there (its) absoluteness 
nor non-absoluteness, nor is it a void nor a non- 
void. (The Self) being by nature unique how 

I ^ ■ — - ■ . - - . >■ . , , ■ > I 

1, Narayana Tirtha’s commentary contains the reading and 

it is explained therein to mean knowledge which is not 

distinct from happiness which is of the nature of the pure Self ). The editor of 

the Kas'i Sanshrit ISeries, No. says in a foot-note at p. 452 thereof that two 

% 

' . * ♦ " ^ 

of the Mss. collated by him had also the same reading. .Abhyankara tOo says 

in a foot-note at p. 147 of his edition in the Government Oriental Series, Class A 
that he had found this reading in two of the Mss. collated by him. If that; read, 
ing is preferred, the translation of this part qf the sentence would he:- — “There 
is not the dependence upon another of knowledge which is identical with 
happiness which is of the nature of intelligence”. 


or non-duality ) be established ? 
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without a second ), the simultaneous distinction and 


of 


distinction implied in such relations as an attribute and the possessor 
of that attribute &c. is warded off by the term Eva (alone). The rea- 
son everywhere (i. e. in the case of all these denials) has been stated 
in (the phrase) Adivaitahatwat. That which is reduced to duality 
is called DivUam; the quality of being so ( reduced ) is Divaitam. 
Thus it has been said in the Varttika: — “They call that DivUam. 
which has been reduced to duality. The quality of being so 
(reduced) is called Divaitam!', (Brih. BhL Va. IV-S-ISO?). The 

is no Dwaitam 


meaning thereof is that that in which there 


first three 


of the 


( i. e. ) the quality of having been reduced to duality is Adivaitam 
owing to the Vedic text “The Seer is pure, one without a second’ 
( Brih. IV-3-32 ). The meaning ( of 
verse taken together ) i 
established because the 
by direct perception &i 


the denial ( above-spoken of ) can be 


dual substance 


pable of bein 


known 


being admitted to be indes 


oribable for the reason that the knowledge of 


counter-part 


( of a thing ) becomes instrumental in producing a notion of 


non-existence 



proving too little. ( If it is said that 


that 


case, the existence of such a Self may be established by pointing 
a finger at it, the author, being of the view that that cannot be 
done, has said : — Katham hravlmi (how can I speak of it?). 
The (derivative of the) word Kim has been used in order to hint at 


ply) 


1 


He has said SO because ) there being the Vedic texts 


He spoke of it without any words at 


from 


peech together with the mind 


Nri. Utta. 7), “That 

turns away without 


reaching it” ( Tai. II-4 ), “Thou couldst not know the knower of 
knowledge” ( Brih. 1 1 1-4-2 ) and others, it is not a subject of speech 


owing 


being unique by nature. If 


objected 


How 


can the Upanishads be authoritative with respect thereto if it is not 
a subject of speech — the author, having in mind (the reply) that that 
is not correct because though the Self is not a subject of speech they 
(i. e. the Upanishads) do possess the quality of being the remover of 
Nescience hy (giving rise to) a Vritti in tune with it ( i. e. the Self), 
has said : — Sarvavedantasiddham (established by all the Upanishads). 


1 . This is the correct literal translation of the expression as appears 

from its expanded form found in this author’s commentary on 


Sanshrit 


The 


m 

note thereon at p. 207 supra is therefore required to be corrected accordingly. 

(vide Apte’s Praciical 




S74) 
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Thus tbs Vedic 


The Self ) 


him who ( says he 


has not known it. He who (says he) has known it does not know it. 

It is not known to those who know it and known to those who do 

e. II-3 “That which does not think by the mind 


know 



be Brahma 


( but ) that by which, they say 
very thing 

( Ibid. 1-5 ) 

( of speech ) 


the mind ig 
this which 


peopl 


and 


point to the Self as not bein 


know that 
3 worship” 
g a subject 


Then 


this 


it is established that on the 


of Nescience by an uninterrupted Vritti produced by an 
Upanishad text ( and consequently ) of all misery brought into 
existence by it, one having become of the nature of the highest 


joy, has one’s purpose in life served 


(PP 




I do not eulogise that Vyasa who did not even with the Sutras 


knit together properly the ( whole) meaning ( of the teachin 


of 


the U panishads ) 
Sures'wara who € 


( But 


I enlogise^ 


Sankara and ( that ) 


without them knitted together the whol 


thereof. ( 1 ) 


4 

This digest though small but bearing 


meaning 


2 


like 


philosopher’s stone has been prepared by the sage Madhusudana 
for the amusement of the meritorious. ( 2 ). 

Whatever merit there is in this ( work ) belongs solely to the 
preceptor, certainly not to me ( and ) whatever demerit there is in 
it belongs solely to me, certainly not to the preceptor. ( 3 ) 

I have prepared this small digest for the sake of Balabhadra® at 
his earnest importunity. Let the magnanimous intelligent men 
discern what is faultless and what is faulty herein. ( 4 ). 


Thus ends the work named Siddhdntahindu 


posed by the 


illustrious Madhusudana Saraswatl, a disciple of the illustrious 
Vis'wes'wara Saraswati, a peripatetic teacher of the illustrious 

I 

order of Paramahamsas. 


1. The reading which is given in foot-note at p. CR cannot be correct 
because in that caso the author would be deemed to have used the words 

in the first line and the word in the second line though we would naturally 
expect him to have used the same verb in both in order to emphasis the 
comparison drawn in the verse between Vyasa on the one hand and S'ankara 
and Sures'wara on the other. 

2. If the reading given in foot-note 2 at the same page is adopted the trans- 
lation would be: — “This digest though small hut conferring much benefit &o.” 

3. As to who this Balabhadra is vide the, note at p, 211 supra. 
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N. 



a 


■Words 


their spellings in English irrespective of their pronouneiations in Sanskrit. 


Thus, for instance, the word err^rre 


he found to precede the word 


because the transliteration of the former is Abhasa and that of^ the 
latter Abhava and the letter ‘s’ precedes the letter ‘v’ in English orthography. 

The method of transliteration adopted herein is the same as in the Notes 
and Translation. 


Word or Expression 

Abhanaka ... 

Ablianavrittihetuta 

Abhasa 


Pas 


L’e 


♦ « • 


4 • • 


21 

119 


65, 90 

Abhasavada 67, 89, 92, 96-97, 

111, 124, 236f 

.. 67 

. 54 

. 54 

. 23 

. 24 

. 83 


Abhasavadis 

Abhava 

Abhavapratiyogi ... 
Abhidharmakosha . . . 
Abhidharmakoshas'astra 

9 

Abhidhy ana 
Abhinives'a 
Abhipraishi 
Abhishiktat wa 
Abhivyaktiyogyatwa 
Abhiy uktah 


1 


39-40 


4 4 


4 • 


150 

61 

105 

193 


Abhyankara 3, 4, 12, 14, 20, 

22, 24, 27, 43, 44, 46, 48, 
49, 57, 59, 61, 65, 67, 69f, 
74, 75, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85, 
93, 94, 96, 97, 113, 119, 
131, 132, 138, 146, 150, 
151-52, 154, 156, 157, 162, 
170, 181, 183, 186-87, 191, 

197, 208, 277f 

••• •*« 19 

... 43 

... 43 

... 149 


Abhyarbitatwa 
Abhyupagama 
Abhyupeyate 
Abrahma . . . 


Word or Expression 

A chary a ... 


Page 


4 4 4 


Aehetana ... 
Aehetanavilaks'anatwa 

Ades'a 

Adhibhuta ... 

Adhidaiva ... 
Adhikarana 


41, 211-12 
... 140 


• * 


67 

70 

198 

198 


142-43 


4 4 4 


Adhishtana ( of Swapnadhy asa ) 

178-86 


Adhyasa 

Adhyatma ... 

Adrishtivaimatya ... 

Adriyate ... 

Adushta ... 
Adwaitabrahmasiddhi 
Adwaitakatwa 
Adwaitaratnaraks'anam 95, 100, 

145 

Adwaibasiddhisiddhantasara 40 
Adwaitasiddhi 40, 94, 100, 105, 


.. 68 
.. 198 
.. 114 
.. 60 
.. 211 
.. 40 

.. 207 


Adwitlya ... 


Agama 


• 44 


187, 235f 
41, 158 

... 192 


Agamapayitadavadhyanvaya- 


vyatireka 


192, 194 
... 131 


Agnishtoma 
Ahamkara ( in the Samkhya- 


s'astra ) 


• 44 


4 4 4 


136 


Ahamkara ( in the V edanta 


36 
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Word or Expression 


s'astra) 164, 187, 


Ahariipratyaya 
.^^iiavaniya • • . 

Aikantikatwa 
Aitareyopaniskat ... 
Ajnana ... 81, 1! 
Ajahallaks'ana 
Akas'a 
Akas'adipada 
Akhandakaravritti 
AkhandiLnanda 
Aks'apadacharya ... 
Alambanavis'esha . . . 
Aloka 
Alokanas'ya 
Amalananda. 
Amaradasa 
Amarakoska 


• • • 


t • « 


t • « 


• ■ • 


« # % 


• • 4 


#44 


• 44 


• t • 


4 « • 


4 4 4 


4 • 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


Page 

Word or Expression 

Page 

189 

Anirvackaniyakkyati 

... 120 

41 

Annapurnopanishat 

1 

7 

8 

4 

Anyonyabkava 

... 54 

50 

Anyonyas'raya 

... 71 

7 

Anrita 

... 83 

117 

Ans'avataras 

... 158 

9 

Antakkaranavritti . . . 

... 205 

202 

Antarjyoti 

1 

... 75 

11 

Anubkati ... 

... 60 

209 

Anuekckhittidkarma 

... 133 

40 

Anudyante... 

... 97 

, 29 

Anumana 29, 

61, 175 

41 

Anupalabdki 

61, 175 

64 

Anupravis'at 

... 65 

163 

Anuvrittavyavrittanvayavyati- 


.40, 153, 170 

... 40 


4 4# 


Amata 

Amnayate ... 
Amurta 


42, 62 
.. ... 209 

... 163 
167, 172, 176 
.. ... 82 


^kiia^aija ... ... ... 

Anaikantikatwa ... 50, 55 , 123 


Anandagiri ... ... 40 

Anandas'rama Sanskrit Series 


No. XLV 


... 279f 
... 75 


.j^nanta ... ... ... 

Ananta Kr i skna S'astri . . . 3 , 95 


Ananugata 
Ananvagata 
Anaptavakya 
Anatma . . . 
Anavastka ... 
Anavastkita 


• 44 


• 44 


4 • 4 


4 14 




Anga 

Anim 


4 • • 


a 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


Anirmoks'a 

Aniruddka... 

Anirvackaniya 


9 4 f 


• 44 


... 149 
... 132 
... 189 

4, 130-31 

... 72 

100 
16 
146 
72 
35 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 






reka 


• 44 


192, 194 
15, 191 


Anvaya 

Anvayavyatireka ... 191, 194 


166 


Anyadetat .. 

Anyatkakkyati 38, 120, 241f 
Anyatkanupapatti.. 65-66, 74, 

113-14 


Apakatapapma 
Apana 
Aparas'ailas 
Aparoks'adkarmi ... 

Aparoks'anubhuti ... 

0 

Apaya 
Aphala 

Appayya Dikskit ... 

Aprameyatwa 

Apte’s Practical Sanskrit- 


... 75 

... 165 
... 22 
... 85 

4, 199 
192, 194 
... 98 

... 40 

... 148 


Englisk Dictionary ... 279f 

... 146 

... 126 

... 70 


Aragramatra 
Ardkajaratiya Nyaya 

jArta ... ... 


Artka 


• • « 


4 4 4 


9 9 « 


Artkadkyasa- 
55 1 Arthapatti..; 


4 4 4 


9 9 9 


21, 210 
177-78 
65-66, 175 
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Word or Expression 

Arthasamgraha 

Arthavada ... 


# 0 • 


Page 

138£ 


Word or Expression 


Page 


lation of Kathavatthu. 25 


138, 142, 144 Aupanishadamata... 


... 121 


Arthavadadhikarana 
Arthavadavakya . . . 
Arthavat S utra . . . 
Arthibhavana 
Arunyupaiiishat ... 
Arupa 

Aryadeva ... 
Asambhavana 
Asamprajnata 
As'anaya ... 
Asanga 


Asanga (brother of Vasu- 


bandhu ) 


• • • 


j^sat ... ... 

Asatkhyati 

Asattwavrittihetuta. 


.. 144 Aupanishadapaks'a.. 42-43, 140 
.. 144 Aupanishadas 38, 41, 45, 61, 


.. 177 119, 145, 248f 

.. 143 Avabhasa ... ... ... 87 

21lf Avachchhedavada 94, 96-97,111, 


• • 




148 

23 Avadhi 
3 Avantaravakya 


124, 183, 236f 
... 192, 194 




9 


... 13 Avara 

75, 134 Avarana ... 1( 

... 108 Avaranas'akti 

u- Avaranatma. 

... 23 A varanatmakatwa. . . 

... 207 A vas'ishta . . . 

... 2 4 1 f A vatams'aka 

... 119 Avatara ... 


... 146 

102, 112, 117 

69, 83 

... ... 163 




As'aya ( in the Y ogas'astra ) 140 A vatishtate . . 




• « • 




Asmita 
As'rayasiddhi 
Asuri 

Atharvaveda 
, Atilaghava 
Atirohitartha 
Atis'unyatmakatwa 
2ktita ... « . 

Atma 


. .. 82 
... 42 

... 23 

158-59 
... 105 

... 43 

... 169 


139-40 Avayavin ... 43 

... 188 Avayutyanuvada ... ... 169 

34,36 Avidya (in the Vedantas'astra) 

6 160, 161, 162 


• • • 


• •• 


77 Avidya (in the Yogas'astra) 


• • • 


00 % 


... 147 

132-33 Avidyavilasitatwa... 
... 82 Avidyavadvis'ayatwa 


139-40 


0 % % 


...75,196,203 Avidyavivarta 


62 

125 

104 


Atmaguna... 
Atmakhyati 
Atmasaks'atkara ... 


... 147 Avidyavrittitraya... 186-87, 193 
...24l£ Avijnat ... ... ... 209 

108 


Atmas'raya 

Atmatattwapratipadana . . . 
A tmatatt waviveka , . . 


17 Avrita ... ... ... 108 

71 Avyavritta ... ... 149 

6 Ayana 70 

28 Badarayana Vyasa 2, 19, 38, 39, 


Atty antabhava 
Atyantika Pralaya.. 
Atyeti 

Aulukya ... 


53, 54 


42, 66, 137, 141, 148, 210 


173, 174 Badarikas'rama 
... 76 Badhavadhitwa 


• • • 


• • • 


40 




26 Bahirjyoti.. 


f i • 


Aung and Khys Davids’s Trans 


Bahus'rutlyas 




... 202 
... 75 

... 22 


0 • 0 



Word or Expression 

Bahvarthavaha 
Balabliadra 
Bandhana ... 
Bauddhas . . . 


Page 


e * • 


• • • 


... 210 
211, 280f 
... 210 


Vide Saugatas 


Bauddha Satya 
Bhadrabaliu 


• # • 


• ■ « 


177 
30 I 


Bhagawadgita 1, 4, 7, 13, 34, 

38, 39, 51, 60, 127f, 128-29, 
130, 133,148, 151,157, 167 


Bhagawan ... ... ... 41 

Bhagawat Parana 48, 80, 137f, 

174 

Bhaktirasayanam ... 199-200 

Bhamati ...3,40, 153, 199, 286f 
Bharadwajavritti ... 
Bhartrimitra 
Bhas (a verb) 

Bhashaparichcliheda 
Bhashyakara ... 




• • V 


26 

30 

60 

28 


... Vide S'ankara 
Bhasbya of S'ankara . . . Vide S'ari 

raka Bhashya 
Bhasbya of Vatsyayana 

Bhasmajabalopanishat 


* • A 


30 

7 



Bbavadasa... 
Bbavana ... 


Bhavapradbaaa Nirdes'a ... 133 

Bheda 

Bbedadbikkara 
Bbidyate ... 



eva ... 




33-34 


• A 




# « 


30 

143 




• m 


Bbojavritti 
Bbr a ma 

Bbrupaha ... 

Bbujangaprayatavritta 
Bbutacbatusbtayavadins 
Bbiiyas ... 
Binduprapata 
Bindusamdipana 


.. 76 

. 40 

.. 69 

13, 37 
.. 37 


.. 113, 190-91 


t t f 


# • A 


• • # 


f • « 




132 

1 

45 

83 

3 




• 0 • 


0 0 0 


• 06 


• AO 


O 0 0 


Page 

25 

55 

55 

39 


Word or Expression 

Bindusara ... 

Bodba 

Bodbarupa... 

Bodhayana 

Brahma 149, 202, 203, 206, 207, 

209, 265f 

Brahmabbava ... ... 149 

Brahmachaifcanya 178, 182, 183, 

184, 185, 265f 

Brabmananda Saraswati 2, 3, 9, 

10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 27, 32f, 37, 40, 42, 43, 
45, 49, 50, 57, 59, 61,64-65, 
68, 69f, 75, 76, 80, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 97, 100, 101-02, 
114, 146,153,157, 158,162, 

167, 173, 175, 187, 



193, 208, 211 


Brabmanda . . . 




171, 172 


Brahma or S'ariraka Sutras 3, 4, 

7, 10, 19, 38, 39, 136, 141, 
141f, 145, 146, 148, 169, 
170, 192, 194, 262f, 263f 


Brahma Parana 


48 


Brihadaranyakopanisbat 7, 11, 

75, 130, 178, 195 


157 

21 

30 

23 


Brihannaradiya 
Bribaspati ... 

Bribati 
Buddhapalita 
Buddbergunena ... 

Buddbi ( in the Sarhkhyas'astra ) 

136 

Buddbi ( in the V edantas'astra ) 

164, 172 


... 147 


Buddhists ... 




0 0 0 


29f 


Categories ( in the Nyayas'astra ) 


29 


0 0 A' 


0 • » 


2 1 Categories ( in the 
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s'astra ) 36 

Categories ( in the Yogas'astra ) 

36 
22 
64 
132 
... 23 

28, 34 
20-22, 46 
171-72 
... 23 




Chaittikas ... 
Chaks'ushapratibimba 
Chandala ... 

Chandrakirti 
Charaka Samhita ... 

Charvakas ... 

C haturdas'abhu vana 
Chatuhs'alaka 
Chaturlaks^ani Mimahsa 193,200 
Chhandogyopanishat 7, 11, 75, 

141, 142f, 169, 170-71, 195 
Chhayavyakhya ... ... 37 

Chidabhasa ... 89, 103, 161, 208 

103 
6 

158 
210 
40 
. 164 
. 23 




• # • 




# « # 


Chidanusyuta 
Chidbhasyatwa 
Chinmaya ... 
Chintamani... 

Cbitsukha ... 

Chitta 

CJaittavis'uddhiprakarana 
Cliodana ... 

Dainandina Pralaya 
Daks'inamurtistotra 


• • ♦ 


» ^ » 


t # • 




144 

173 

4 


Daksinamurtistotravarttika 148 
Dardhya ... 

Dars'ana ... 

Dars'apuriiamasa ... 

Das'asloki ... 


... 95 

... 70 

... 131 
... 1, 4 

Bas Gapta 21, 22f, 25, 26, 26f, 

27f, 28, 85, 120, 121, 136, 

Ulf 
... 34 


Bevahuti ... 
Bevasuri . . . 
Bevatmas'akti 
Bharana 

Bharmadharmibhava 


• « 






... 30 

... 82 

128, 129 
... 206 


Word or Expression 

Bharmakirti 
Bharmapuraskara. .. 
Bharmarajadhwarmdra 
Bharmas'astra 
Bharmipratiyogi ... 
Bharmipuraskara ... 
Dharmottara 
Bhatwarthatwa ... 

Bhi 

Bhruva 

Bliurtas 
Bhwamsa ... 

Bhyana 


4 S 


# • # 


Page 

30 
85 
40 


210, 211 

... 81 


• • 4 


9 9 0 


85 




'’0 


o 


... 205 


5 


0 0# 


... 148 



0 00 


0 • • 


51 

130 


Bigambaras or Jainas 25-26, 


Bipavariisa 

Bravidacharya 

Bravya 

Brik 




0 0 » 


#00 


47, 49 

.. 22f 

39 
148 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


192, 256f 


Brikdris'yanvayavyatireka.. 192, 


Brikpadartha 

Brishta 

Brishta 

Brishti 

Brislitisrishtivada . . . 


194 
.. 160 
.. 152 
61 
61 


0 0 0 


94, 124 

Bris'ya ... ... 62, 192 

Dris'yapadartha 160, 161, 172, 

174 

Brutatamradi 
Buhkhauubhava ... 


0 0 0 


104 


... 196 

... 192 


Buhkhi 

Buhkhiparamapremaspadanva- 

yavyatireka ... 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


Bushta 
B wait a 
Bwarka 

Bwesha (in the Yog 
Early History of Indian Philo 


0 0 


... 194 

211 

...53,206, 207 

40 
139 


0 0 0 


0 • 
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Page 


Eka 



sophy (Indian Antiquary, 

1918) 28f 

... 41, 42, 205 

• •0 \}tJ 

94, 124 


70, 205 

50 


2^^ 


Ekajiwavada 
Ekamevadwitiya ... 

Ekantikatwa 
Ekavy avaharikas ... 

Gadadhara Bhattacharya ... 
Granapati ... ...^ ... 

Ganapatyupanishat 

Gafiganath Jha ... 

Ganges'a Upadhyaya 
Gatidabrahmanandiya 
Gaudapada ... 35, 36, 39 

Gaudapada Karika 11, 39, 41, 

153, 195, 203f 


30 
... 129 

... 7 

30, 114 

... 29 

... 40 



by S'ankara .. 


41, 195 

Gaurava ... ... ... 77 

Gautama ... 27 

Gautama Buddha or Buddha 

22, 25 

... 129 


• • 


9 f « 


t « t 


« ♦ # 


Gayatri 

Gowindacharya 
Grahya 
Grahyakala 
Grand Summary (PP. 




• • • 


39 

52 


... 52 


Gudharthadipika ... 
Gunaratna ... 
Gunavataras 
Gunavattwa S^ruti 
Gunin 


Gummata ... 
Haraprasad S'astri... 
Hari 


122-24. 
143-44 
21, 26, 34 
... 158 

82 

. 211 

4 

. 30 

27-28 




• • # 


30 

23 


Hastabalapr akaranavritti . . . 
Hemachandra’s Yogas'astra 26 


Word or Expression Page 

Hotu ... •*. 188 

Hetuta ... ... ... 119 

Hindu Pantheism, Manual of, 


bv Jacob 


¥ 0 m 


105 


Hiranyagarbha 156,172,198,202 
Hitatwaprayoga . . , 


202-03 


Hopkins ... 

Hridayagranthi ... 

Xdaiti ... ... ... 

Idamkaraspadatwa 

Tha 

JL JJ u #•# ••• 

Indian Logic, Medieval School 

30 


138 

69 

153 

5 


3 


62 

62 

150 

7 


Indra 

Indrajala ... 

Ishtapatti ... 

Is'opanishat 

Is'wara (in the Yogas'astra) 38, 

139 

Is'wara Krishna ... 34,36, 141f 

... 170 
143, 144 

... 144 

...211f 


Iti Dik 

Itikartavyata 
Itikartavyatariis'a .. 
Jabalopanishat 


Jacobi’s Article on Jainism 


26 


Jagadis'a Bhattacharya 26-30 
J agannathapuri ... 


Jagat 

Jagrat 


• • • 


• t • 


Jagratjagrat 
J ahadajahallaks'aiia 
Jahallaks'ana 

Jaimini 

Jaimini's Sutras .. 


40 

.. ... 205 

154, 197, 198 

197 


Jainas 


• •• 9 

...9,90 
... 30 

32, 33 


25, 26, 137, 139, 146 


J alachandravat 
Janaka 


* • • 


• a • 


# ¥ 


65 

113 


Janakmatha Bhattacharya.. 29 
Japakusuma ... , ... 63 
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Jayanta ... ... 21, 28, 35 

Jiva 139, 155, 184, 205 

Jivachaitanya 178, 179, 180, 

182,184, 185 
Jivakarma 162 

Jivanmuktiviveka 40 

JivesVaravibhaga 162 

Jnana ... ... 190, 191 

Jnanadhyasa ... 177-78 

Jnanotpattivinas'au 77-78 

4 

Jnatajnapakatwa ... ... 5 

J otirnal of the Bengal Royal 


Asiatic Society 

CO 

Jy otirbrahmana . . , 

197 

Jyotishtoma 

131 

^^ailasa 

95 

ala ••• ••• 

164 

Kal aganirudropanishat . . . 

6 

Kalati 

4 

Kalpataru ... 3, 40, 153, 

211f 

Kalpataruparimala 3, 40, 

211 

T^ama ... ... ... 

21 

Kamapi 

O 

O 

Kanabhuk ... 

• 

26 

Kanada ... ... 26, 27 

Kanishtadhikari ... 

9 

4 

Kaniiharudropanishat 

7 

Kapila ... ... 2, 34, 

14]f 

Karanas'arira 

159 

Kardama ... 

34 

Kai’madharaya compound . . . 

2 

Karma (in the V edantas'astra) 7 0 

Karma (in the Yogas'astra) 

140 

Karyadhyasa 

87 

K ika ... ... 

34 

Kas'i Sanskrit Series No. LXV 


59f, 197f, 251f, 277f. 
Kathopanishat ... 7, 13, 51 

Kaushitakibrahmanopanishat 7 


Word or Expression 

Page 

Kenopanishat 

^ % 

7 

ft • « f 

Kes'ava Mis'ra 

• 29 

Kevalatwa... 

... 42 

4 

Khandana Khanda Khadya 


40, 

114, 239f 

Khapushpa 

... 177 

Kimaks'epe 

207, 279f 

Kiranavali... 

'... 26 

Kles'a (in the Yogas'astra).. 139 

Kramamukti ... 

198, 199 

Krishna ... Vide S'riKrishria 
Kritahanyakritabhyagama.. 52 

Kritakritya 

... 209 

Kritakrityata 

13-14 

Ks'anikavijnanavada 

22, 23 

Kukkulikas 

... 22 

Kumarajiva 

... 23 

Kumarila 23,30,31, 32f, 33*34, 38 

Kuruks'etra 

... 131 

Kusumahjali 

... 28 

Kutastha ... ... 

59,62 

Laghus'abdendus'ekhara ... 177 

Laghuvyakhya 

... 2 

Laks'ana ... 

...9,15 

Ijaks'ananupapatti 

... 16 

Laks'y artha 

... 8-9 

Laks'y atavachchhedaka ... 16 

Lanka vatara Sutra 

09 

> • » aJ O 

Laugaks'i Bhaskara 

... 138f 

Laya 

... 173 

Lay akrama 

... 172 

Lilavati 

... 27 

Lihga (in the Ny ayas'astra) 188 
Lingas'arira ... 159, 166-67 

Lokottaravadins ... 

... 22 

Madhava ... ... 

21, 33 

Madhavadera 

... 29 

Madhusudana Saraswati or the 


author or this writer 1, 8, 





Word or Expression 


Page 


15, 17—18, 20, 30, 33, 40, 
43, 44, 45, 46-47, 48, 49, 
50, 56, 59, 68, 73, 77, 85, 
88, 92, 94, 95, 96, 102, 104, 
115, 119, 122-23, 128, 130, 
133, 135,137,140, 141,144, 
145, 146,155,158, 161, 163, 


177 


187 


199, 200, 201, 209, 210 
Madhwiya Vaishnavas 39, 204, 

276f 

Madhyamadhikari... ... 4 

Madhyamikaa 22-25, 49, 87, 132, 

185 

Mahabharata 21, 34, 137, 137f, 

158, 164 
... 129 

22, 22f 


Mahadeva ... 
Mabasaiiighikas ... 

Mahat ( in the Samkhya- 


s'astra ) 


• • • 


136, 141 


Mahavakya... 75, 113, 122, 203 


Mahavamsa 




... 22f 


Mahavira Vide Vardhamana 

Mahavira 

lytahayana ... ••• ••• 22 

Mahayanasamparigrahas'astra 23 

... 23 

... 23 



Mahayanasutra 

Mahay an asiitr alarhkara . . . 

Maitrayaiiyupanishat 13, 157 

... 130 

... 29 

... 57 

130, 191 
164, 172 
32, 33, 34 


Mallinatha . . . 
Mana 
Manana 
Manas 


Mandana Mis'ra . 
Mandukyopanishat 7, 11, 39, 


Mapi 

Manikara ... 




160, 195 

... 112 


• • • 


11 


Word or Expression 

Maniky a N and! 

Maniprabha 

Mantra 


• • ^ 


0 •• 


• # 0 


• » • 


0 9 0 


Page 

30 

40 

138 


Manu Smriti 127f, 132, 148, 212 

l\4ar ana ... .o. ... 


Mata 

Mathura Bhattacharya 
Matrasaiiisarga 
Matraspars'ah 
Miitri 

M atr i manaprabhe da . 
Maulikya Saihkhya. 
Max Muller 
May ukhamalika . . . 
Mayukhas ... 
Medinikosha 
Meya. 



... 131 
... 209 
... 30 

... 133 

... 133 

... 57 

... 196 
... 34 

... 146 
. . a 34 

... 210 

... 62 
57 

30-34, 38, 61, 138, 

139, 142, 145 

... 34 




... 54 

... 57 
... 203 
... 70 

9 

9 

177, 207 


• • • 


199 


Mimahsanukramani 
Mithyat wa . . . 

Miti 
Moksa 
Mrityu 
Mukhyartha. 

Mukbyarthanvaya 
Mulavidya ... 

Mumuksuta.. 

Mundakopanishat or Mundaka 

7,140 
... 211 

171, 172 

29 
23 
23 

37 

40 

Vide Tarkikas 

... 138 


0 9 0 


Muni. 

Murta 

Nadia 

Nagarjuna... 
Nagarjuna Karika... 

Nagesa 

Naishkarmyasiddhi .. 


0*0 


0 0 0 




Naiyayikas 

Namadheya .. 
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Page 


Word or Expression 


Narayana Tirtha 2, 3, 4 , 5, 6, 7, Nyayanirnaya 


• • • 




ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


Page 

29 

84 

2 

29 

29 

34 


9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, Nyayaratiiamala ... ■ ... 84 

22, 27, 35, 37, 42, 44, 47, Nyayaratnavali ... ... 2 

49, 50, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, Nyayasara... ... ... 29 

63, 64-65, 68, 69f, 75, 76, Nyayasidhantamanjari ... 29 

79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, Nyayasudha 34 

87, 88, 90, 91, 97, 99, 100, Nyaya Sutras ... ..27, 28 

101-02, 109, 113-14, 117, Nyayasufcravivarana ... 28 

118-19, 146, 147, 149, 153, Nyayatatparyamandana ... 28 

156, 157,161, 162, 165, 167, Nyayavarttikatatparyatika*. 28 
173,175,177, 184,188, 192, Omkara ... ... ' ... 129 


ft f ft 


..27, 28 


t ft# 


28 

28 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


. 208, 209-10, 251f, 277f. 
Nashtaswadagdharatha Nyaya 


Omkaropasana 
Padajaiiya ... 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


Navadwipa... 

Navyanyaya'* 

N ay anaprasadini 
Nibandha ... 
Nibandhakara 
Nididhyasana 
Nihara 
Nimisharanya 
Nirakriti .... 
Nirasa 


ft ft ft 


ft t 


14:4 Padarthajiiana 
29 Padartlias ... 


ft ft ft 


... 129 
... 198 

... 15 


7 


• ft ft 


ft ft ft 


t ft ft 


29 s'astra),.. 
40 Padmanabha 


ft ft ft 


ftft ft 


( in the Nyaya- 
See Categories 




... 28 


ft ft ft 


210,211 Pahehadasi ... 40, 41, 79, 119, 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


80 


ft ft ft 


130, 191 Paiichakalajnas 


153, 208 

... 137 


• ft ft 


ft ft ft 


83 Panchamahabhuta ( in the S'aiii- 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


... 131 khyasastra) ... 
... 47 Paiichamatattwa ... 


... 136 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


... 47 Pahchapadika 


44 


... 10, 40, 86f 


Nirnaya (in an Adhikarana) 142 Pahchapadikadarpana 
Nirodha ... ... ... 153 Pahchapadikatika ... 


Nirodha ... ... ... 153 Pahchapadikatika... ... 40 

Nirupa ... ... ... 63 Pahchapadikavivararia ... 40 

Nirvana Sutra 24 Pafichasikha 34, 36 

Nirvikalpaka Vachyartha 15,16 Panchikarana, (a book) ... 170 


... 40 

... 40 

... 40 

..34, 36 


Nirvikaratwa ... 

Nishkala ... 

Nishkamakarma ... 

Nishpratyuha 

Nissamanyaviseshatwa 

Nityakarma 

Nrisimhasrama 

s 

Nyayakandali 
Nyayamahjari 2 

Nyayanibandhaprakasa 

37 


82 Panchikarana, method of 


... 158 


31, 199 Papakarma..» 
... 125 Paramahamsa 


ft ft ft 


168, 170-71 

... 181 
... 211 

. ... 79 


ft f ft 


% 

68 Paramapremaspada , ... 79 

31 Paramapremaspadatwa 192, 194 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ■ 


ft ft ft 


40 Paramarsa... 

2 7 Param ar sha Sutra . . . 


56 

... 66 


21, 28, 35 Paramartha (a Sarvastivadin) 23 


• « « 


28 ParamaEthika 




. 95 , 150 , m 
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Paraiuarthika Satya 

Parathasarathi ... 

Paratra Paravabhasa 
Paravara ... 

Parichchhinnatwa. . . 

Parisesha ... 

Pai’Vati ... ... 

Parivrajaka... 
Pasupatabrahmopanisliat ... 136 

Pasupatadarsana ... 

Pa,4upati 


Page 

... 95 

... 34 

... 88 
... 70 

... 202 
80, 140 
95, 129 
... 211 


• • # 


• « # 


« • # 


136 
136 

Patanjalas...34, 36, 38, 139,140, 

145 

Pataiijala Yoga Sutras Vide 


Patanjali ... 
Paulkasa . . . 
Phalavat . . . 
Phalavyapti.. 
Pipasa 

Pitta 




• • • 


• • • 


0 < • 


• # # 


« • « 


Yoga Sutras 

36, 139 
132 
98 
208 
76 
186 


i • « 


• • I 


• • • 




Prabhachandra Dinnaga ... .30 
Prabhakara ...12, 30, 31, 32, 33, 

34, 38 

Prabhakaras.,.26, 30, 33, 47, 49, 

57, 58 


26 


Prabhasapata^a ... 

Pradhana ... 35, 135, 140, 141 

Pradhwamsabhava 


Word or Expression Pag® 

135-36 

Prakriti ( in the Vedantasastra ) 

82 

100 

173, 187 


Prakriy a ... 
Pralay a 
Prama 

Pramajnana .. 
Pram ana . . . 


0*0 




# • # 


57, 113, 190-91 


9 # # 




• • • 


• • « 


197 

57 


Pramanagata Asambhavana 191 
Pram anaraj a 


Pramapaka ... 

Pramata 

Pramatavyau 

Pramiti 

Pramatri 
Prameya 


4 # • 




• 44 


# • • 


• 44 


• • • 


t • 4 


• 44 


.. 61 

.. 7 

12, 57 

.. 7 

12, 57 
57 


57 


4 4 4 


• 44 


Prameyagata Asambhavana 191 
Paraniparaya 


Pragabhava .. 


t f t 


... 54 

..51, 54 


Prajfia 


... 154, 159, 195, 198 


Prajnaka ... 
Prajnaparamita 


4 4 4 


• 44 


# • • 


0 4 4 



4 4 4 


4 4 4 


Prakarajiapahchika ,. 


#44 


154 

24 

134 

30 


Prana 

Praninaya ... 

Prapancha ... 

Prapanchita.. 

Prasastapada 

Prasamjanam 

Prasthanabheda . 

Prasthanatrayi 

Pra.snopanishat 

Pratibhasatah 

Pratibhasika 

Pratibhasika Satya 

Pratibandin., 


4 » » 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


3-4 
165 

5 

151 
201 
26 
191 

137f 

4 

7 

6 

95, 207 
177 
78 


« • I 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


• 44 


Prakasabma . 


10, 40, 92, 108 

• ... 173 


Prakrita Pralaya ... • ... 

Prakrita Vakya 7, 16 

Psakyiti (in the Saihkhya^lstra) 


Pratibimbavada 67, 93, 96-97, 

111, 124, 236f 


Pratibimbavadiii ... 
Pratichaksanaya . . . 
Pratiloma Marriages 
Pratirupa ... 
Pratisaihdhana 


66-67, 183 


... 65 

... 132 
... 65 

4 

... 196 

Pratitika 94-95, 121, 122, 150 
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150 

54, 207 

93 
99 
40 
175 


i • 


61 




Word or Expression 

Prafcititah ... 

Pratiyogin... 

Pratyabhijna 
Pratyagatma, 

Pratyagrupa 
Pratyaksa 
Praty eti . . , 

PratyMhah .. 

Praves'a S'ruti 
Prayaga 
Prematartamya 
Pukkasa ... 

Puranas ... 157, 164, 211f 

Purusha ... (in the Saiiikhya- 

^astra)35, 36, 135-36, 140 

Purusha ( in the Vedantai^astra ) 

75 


• • 


• « 






a 

83 

65 

131 
85 

132 


Purushasukta 


t • • 


... 172 


Purushottama Saraswati 2, 3, 4, 

5, 12, 14, 17, .48, 49, 61, 68, 
77-78, 80, 87, 96, 100, 119, 
133, 147, 157, 162,165,170, 
186, 191, 192, 197, 207,211 
Purvamimahsa Sutras or Darsana 

26,27,30, 31,138, 143 


Purvapaksa.. 
Putreshti . . . 


• • i 


• • • 


142 

131 

28 


Radhanaohana 
Raga(inthe Yogadastra) 139-40 
Raghunatha. 

Raghunatha S'iromani 


Riaja. . ... ... ... 

Riama ... ... ... 

Ramajna S'arma Pandeya 
Ramakrishna Bhatta 
Ramakrishnadhwarindra ... 


40 

29 

35 

2 

193 

34 

40 


Word or Expression Page 

Ratnatraya... ... ... 24 

Ravanabhashya ... ... 26 

Rigveda ... 6, ( Hiranyagarbha 

hymn) 157, (Purushahymn) 

172 

Rijuvimala... 


SO 


Religions of India by Hopkins 

137f, 138f 

Ruchidatta... ... ... 28 

Rtipa ... ... 64-65, 148 

159 


Rupakalpana 

S'abara 


• • • 


30, 33 


34 


S'abda ( a means of proof or 


61, 175 


9^4 


12 


knowledge) ... 
S'abdavritti... 

S'abdi Bbavana 
Sadananda Vyasa ... 

Sadananda Yati ... 
S'addarsanasamuchchaya 26, 34 
Saddharmapundarika ... 24 


143-44 


40 


$99 


9 9 9 


40 


Sadhana 
Sadhwi 
Sadhya ‘ ... 
Sadyomukti.. 
Sakalyavaikalya ... 
Sakamyakarma 
Sak^adaparok^at ... 
Saki^at • ■ . ... 

Sakffatkarartham ... 
Saki^atkari Bhrama,. 


..144, 199-200 

100 


9 99 


SaksL. 


... 144 
... 199 
... 85 

... 31 

... 75 

... 3-4 

... 117 

116-17 
89-90, 160, 200, 201 


Ramanujiya ’V'ishi;iavas 39, 138 
Ramapurvatapinyupanishat. 7 
Ramottaratapinyupanishat.. 7 1 Samadhi 


Saksichaitanya ...91, 185, 199 
Sak^isaki^yanvayavyatireka 192, 



194 

S'aktivada ... 

... 11 

Sahla ... ... 

... 206 

S'alinatba Mi^ra . . . 

... SO 

S'amadamadisadhanasampat 199 


• f • 


9 9 9 


9 9 9 


13 
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Samana 


Page 


Word 




... 165 Saptada^abhumisiifc 


• « t 


aranya 


Page 

23 

29 




• 0 • 


Samarpika ... 
Samaveda ... 
Sambheda ... 
Samghata ... 
Samhanfcri ... 
Samkhyakarika 
Samkhyas ... 34 


• • # 


# t « 
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S'andilyasutra edited by Cowell. 

S'ankarabhashya on the Brah- 
masutras. Vide Brahmasutras. 

Sarvadars'anasamgraha by 
Madhava. 

S'astradarpai^iam by Amala- 
nanda, 

S'astradipika by Parathasarathi 


The Author, Bombay. 


1924 


Bombay Sanskrit Series. 


1905 


Kas'i Sanskrit Series, 


1924 


0 0 9 


t 9 B 


• 99 


Anandas'rama Sanskrit 
Series, Poona. 


Vani Vilasa Press. 


1913 


Mis'ra with a Com. by Rama- Chowkhamba Sanskrit 


krishna. 

Siddhantabindu, Text of. 


Series, Benares. 

Amalner Philosophical 
Institute, and Gujrati 
Press, Bombay. 


1900 


1924 
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ALPHABETlClt INDEX OF WORKS 


Year of 
Tublication, 


Name of the Work, 


Name of the PvMisher, 


Siddhantabindu, Text of. 



5 ? 


Babu Gowinda Das 
Gupta, Benares. S 

Mysore Government Ori- 
ental Series, Bangalore. 



Translation of, 
with an Intro- 


duction 



P. 


M. Modi ofSa- 
maldas College, 
Bhavanagar and 
a Foreword by 


Dr. 

mann. 


Zimmer- Aryasudharaka Press, 

Baroda. 


„ With Binduprapata, 
and an Introduction 
in Sanskrit by Mm. 

VasudevS'astrl Abh- Government Oriental Se- 
yankar. ries, Class A., Poona. 

„ With Laghuvyakh- 
ya and Bindusamdi- 
pana, Comm, by Na- 
rayana Tirtha and 
Purushottama Sara- 
•swati respectively, 

edited by Mahadev News (Gujrati) Printing 
Gangadhar Bakre. Press, Bombay, 

„ With Laghuvyakh- 
ya and Nyayaratna- 
valijthe latter, a Com. 

by Brahmananda Kas'i Sanskrit Series, 
Saraswati. Benares. S, 

n 

„ With Nyayaratna- Advaita Mahjari Series, 
vali. Kumbhakonam. 

Siddhantales'asamgraha of Ap- 
paya Diks'it with a Com . by 
Swayamprakas'ananda Sa- 
raswati. 


. 1944 
1899 


1929 

1928 


1929 

1985 

1893 


1894 



ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF WORKS 
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Nans of the Work. Narae of the Fuhlisher, Year of 

Publication. 

Tarkasarfigraha, a work of the 
Vais'eshika school edited by 

Mehendale. 

Tattwadipanam by Akhanda- 

nanda Muni Benares Sanskrit Series. 1901 

Tattwakaumudi by Vachaspati 

Mis'ra edited by Dr, Ganga> Theosophical Publication 

nath Jha with an English Fund, Bombay. 1906 

Translation. 

Tattwapradipika of Chitsukha- 

charya with a com. by Pra- Nirnaya Sugar Press, 
tyagrupa. Bombay. 1915 

Upanishads, A Collection of 108 

an- Tattwavivechak Press, 

tipatha of the Principal Ten. Bombay. S. 1817 

XJpanishads, A Collection of 
28 consisting of the Isa and 

e Ones. 

XJpanishads, Translation of, 
with Introductions and Notes Sacred Books of the East 
by Max Muller. Series, Vols. I & XV 

Vedantakalpalatika of Madhu- 
Budana Saraswati with an 

Introduction in Sanskrit by Princess of Wales Saras- - 
Ramajhya S'arma Pandey, wati Bhuvan Text Series. 1920 

Vedantasara of Sadananda with 
the Comm, of Nrisimha Sara- 
swati and Ramatirtha, edited 

with an Introduction in Nirnaya Sugar Press, 

English by Col. Jacob. Bombay. 1925 

Vivekaohudamani of S'ankara, 

* I / 

edited along with other minor 

works by Pandit Nathuram Sanatan Dharmapra- 
S'arma under the caption sarak Mandal, Ah- 
“Ashtadas'a Ratno”. medabad. 1914 

Vivarajaaprameyasaiiigraha by Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Vidyara^ya. Series, Benares. 





1893 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF WORKS 


Tem of 
Publication, 


Name of the Work, 


Name of the Publisher, 



% 

N. JB . — I Lave not been able to mention the name of the publisher or the 
year of publication or both in the case of some of the works because they wore 
not before me when this list was prepared. 




Printed Reading. 


Correct Reading. 


2 

9 

profonnded 

propounded 

8 

4 



25 

3 

S'ankar’s Bhashya 

S'ankara’s 




Bhashya. 

27 

4 

the figure 2 over the 



i 

word ‘philosophy’ 

the figure 1 

34 

21 

PP. 12-13 supra 

PP. 31-33 




supra 

40 

20 

S'rihars'a 

S'rl Harsha 

43 

31 

admissions 

admission 

59 

2 

its 

his 

65 

17 



79 

16 

wish 

love 

94 

last 

based upon knowled- 




ge derived from the 
means of proof. 

based upon 




imagination. 

105 

1 

ths 

the 

108 

16 

no 

one 

140 

27 

Pradhiina 

Pradhana 

141 

8 (foot-note 2) 


154 

• 

23 

A 


160 

25 

it 

him 

164 

13 

fhi^c^r 


165 

11 



186 

10 



191 

14 



223 

21 

Pratibimba-vada 

Pratibimba- 




vada 

225 

4 

would cannot be 

would not be 

27 foot-note 1 

the figure 2 

the figure 1 

228 

„ 3 line 3 

have 

had and add at 




the end of 
the note:~See 


39 
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LIST OF CORRECTIONS 


Page. 


Line, 


Printed Reading. 


251 foot-notel line 1 




270 


87 

166 

262 

95 

101 

207 




» }> 2 


S) 


3 


}) 


4 


Serie 

cause’s 

founp 


7 > 


}} 




Correct Reading. 

however the 
note on this 
expression at 
p. 85 su^ra. 

Series 

cause, 

found 


16 line 23 wseri the word ^the’ after the word ‘'by’. 






9) 




9> 


9) 


10 

82 


s> 


39 


99 


99 


99 


1 


4 


5 


25 

84 


39 


99 


99 


99 


39 


to’ 


hefore 
the 


99 


orsiT^l^^ after 


99 


99 


99 


99 


‘'referred’. 

‘the’. 

‘statement’. 


words ‘is concerned’, before the word ‘they’ 


99 


99 


‘See also the foot-note at p. 279’ 


at the end. 

✓ 

241 foot-note 1 line 5 add the word ‘of’ after the word ‘up’. 


35 

last line 

delete 

„ ‘that’. 

95 

2nd „ 

99 

the words or’. 

148 

4 

foot-note 2 

99 

the whole. 

135 

heading, 

insert 

„ the sense” between 

the words “Determina- 
tion” and “of”. 

147 

last but 1 line, 

99 

„ here means” after — . 


150 lines 27-28 delete the portion of the sentence commencing 

from ‘where’. 


231 for the first line and the second upto the word ‘eyes’ 

substitute : — “This itself is the bondage of the Self that it 

appears as involved in worldly phenomena”. 

243 put on the word ‘castes’ in line 8 and add the following 

foot-note; — ’^The word has been 

translated here according 
to the usual practice. See 
however the note thereon 

4 

at pp. 126-27 supra. 









SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 

at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the best 

series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential A ddress, Patna Session of the Oriental 

Conference : Work of the same class is being 

done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London : The scientific 

publications known as the OrienUll Sc^ries 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world . 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London: 

Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the QaeUtvafVs Oriental 
Series is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. : The valuable Indian 

histories included in the QaehwacU s Ori- 
ental Series will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 


GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of uiiprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 

by the Oriental Institute, Baroda 



I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


Rs. A. 

Kavyamimarhsa : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.) ; edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924 . . . . 2-4 


This book has been set as a text-book by several Universities including 

Benares, Bombay, and Patna. 


2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Panranic story of 

Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala. Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.e., A.D. 1221 
and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 

Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. Out of print. 

* 

3. Tarkasahgraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vaii^esika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiii, the famous commentators on Sahkara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917. Out of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of liiing Virata, by Prahladanade va , 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandra vati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . Out of print. 

5. Rastraudhavamsa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing ' the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri, by 
Rudra Kavi, composed m Saka 1518 or A.D. 1596 : 
edited by Pandit Embar Ivrishnamacharya with Intro- 
duction W C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . 1-12 

6. Lihganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who hved 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century : edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 . . . . • • . . 0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) de- 

scribing the hfe of Vastupala and the history of 



2 



9. 




12 . 

13. 

H. 



16. 

17. 


18. 

19 . 


Guzerat, by Bslachandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in' Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917 

Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 
Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury ; edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 

Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 
overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 : edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918 

Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 
brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and their King Vira- 
dhavala of Dhqlka, by Jayasimhasuri, pupil of Vira- 
suri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 . . 

4 / 

Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 
poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konlcan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050 : edited by C. D. Dalai 


Rs. A 


Krishnamachai'}' 


• • 


Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 
by Bhatta Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 


Pracinagiirjarakavysangraha : a collection of old 
Guzerat! poems dating from 12th to 15 th centuries 
A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 

Kumarapalapratibodha ; a biographical work in 
Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920 


1-8 


2-4 


2-0 


2-0 


2-4 


2-8 


2-4 


7-8 


Ganakarika ; a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School), 
by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 

Sangitamakaranda : a work on Music, by Narada : 
edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 . . 

Kavindracarya List : hst of Sanskrit works in the 
collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by R. Anantaltrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . 


Varahagrhyasutra : Vedie ritual (domestic) of the 
Yajurveda : edited by Dr, R. Shamasastry, 1920 


Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and pri- 
vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D. : 




0-12 

0-10 



3 



edited bv C . 


1925 


Es. A. 

D. Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar, 

• • • • • • .1 2—0 


Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha ; a romance in 
Apabbramsa language, by Dbanapala (circa 12tli cen- 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923 6-0 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 
portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai and edited by Pandit 

L. B. Gandhi, 1923 .. .. .. 3-4 




Parasuramakalpasutra : a work on Tantra, with com- 
mentary by Eamesvara : edited by A. Mahadeva 

Sastry, B.A,, 1923 .. .. Out of print. 


Nityotsava ; a supplement to the Parasuramakalpasutra 
by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 

B.A., 1923. Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik- 
rama Tirtha, 1930 . . . . . , 5-0 


Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara School 
of Purvamimaiiisa, by Ramanujacarya : edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 . . . . . . 1-S 


V 


25, 32. Samarahgana ; a work on architecture, town- 

planning, and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century) : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1924-1925 

26, 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals. 

dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 small works, com- 
posed by distinguished writers : edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattaciiaryya, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1925- 
1928 

27, A De.scriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, 
M.A., and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface 
by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. I (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and XJpanisads), 1925 


1 0-0 




28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani : an ency- 
clopedic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Royal household and the Royal 
court, by Some.svaradeva, a Chalukya king of the 12th 
century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., 
vol. I, 1925 


2-12 


29. Nalavilasa : a drama b}? Bamachandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasiiri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and DamayantI : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 . . . . 2-4 

30, 31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 

of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Panjika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda : edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamaoharya with a Foreword 
by B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vols., 1926 . . 24-0 



4 


Us. A. 


33 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : by Ali Maliamniad Khan, the 

last Moghul Dewaii of Gujarat ; edited in the original 
Persian by Syecl Nawab Ali, M.A., Professor of Persian, 
Baroda College, 2 vols., illustrated, 1926-1928 

35. Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 

of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra : 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Ramakrishna Harshaji Sastri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 . . 


36. Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 

Abhinavagupta of Kashmir ; edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol. I, illustrated, 1926 

37. Apabhrainsakavyatrayl : consisting of three works, 

the Carcari, Upadesarasayana, and Kalasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries : 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 


Gandhi 


• 4 




4 4 


38. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit Text) : on Buddhist 

Logic of Dihnaga. with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva : edited by Prmcipal A. B. Dhruva, 
M.A., LL.B., Pro -Vice- Chancellor, Hindu University, 


Benares, 1930 


• f 


4 • 


4 4 


* « 


* 4 


4 4 


• 4 


39. Nyayapravesa, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited wdth 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 

vabharati, 1927 

40. Advayavajrasahgraha : consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist savant belonging to the llth century A.D., 
edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 


M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D.Litt., 1927 


• • 


42, 60. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 
graphy, by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. I (text), vol. II (index), 


1928-1932 


4 « 


■ 4 


43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {retired), and Prof. 
Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Illustrated. Corrected reissue. 


1928 


19-8 


5-0 


6-0 


4-0 


4-0 


1-8 


2-0 


14-0 


• • 


• 4 


• » 


6-8 


44. Two Vajrayana Works : comprising Praj nopayavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jhanasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti — two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A.D.) : edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1929 

45. Bhavaprakasana : of Saradatanaya, a comprehensive 

work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 

A.D. 1176-1250 ; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1929 



7-0 



0 













Rs. A. 

Ramacarita : of x4bhinanda, Court poet of Hfiravarsa 
probably the same as Devapala of the Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, 1929 . . . . . . 7-8 

Nanjarajayasobhusana ; by Nrsithhakavi alias Abhi- 
nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nahjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore : edited by Pandit E. Krishnamachary a , 1930 

Natyadarpana : on dramaturgy, by Ramacandra Suri 
with his own commentary : edited by Pandit L. B. 

Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., rol. I, 

1929 


5-0 


4-8 


Pre-Dinna^a Buddhist Texts on 


Logic 


from 



Chinese Sources : containmg the English translation 
of Satdsastra of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of VigraJia-vydvartam of Nagarjuna and the 
re -translation into Sanslalt from Chinese of 
dawa and Tarkasdstra : edited by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, 
1930 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement ; Persian text giving 
an account of Guzerat, by Aii Muhammad Khan ; 
edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaud- 
din College, Juiiagadh, 1930 . . 

Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of tlemacandra, trans- 
lated* into Enghsh with copious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, U.S.A. 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adlsvaraearitra), illustrated, 1931 

Dandaviveka : a comprehensive Penal Code of the 
aiic’ient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th century 
A.D. ; edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitirtha, 1931 . . 

Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 
the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.) : edited by B, Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 

Jayakhyasaihhita : an authoritative Pancaratra work 
of the 5th century A.D., highly respected by the South 

Indian Vaisnavas ; edited by' Pandit E. Krishnama- 

• • ^ 

charyya of Vadtal, with one illustration in nine colours 
and a Eoreword by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1931 

Kavyalankarasarasaihgraha ; of Udbhata with the 
commentary, probably the same as Udbhataviveka of 
Rajanaka Tilaka (11th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, 1931 







12-0 



Parananda Sutra : an ancient Tontrio work of the 
Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many practices 
and rites of a new School of Tantra : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 




3-0 



6 










Es. A. 

Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh ; history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 15 th and 16th centuries, by Hasan - 
i-Rumlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, T.C.S. [retired], 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

2 vols., vol. I (text), 1932 .. 11-0. 


Padmananda Mahakavya : giving the life history of 
Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthaiikara of the Jainas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century: edited by 

H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 . . . . . . 14-0 

Sabdaratnasamanvaya ; an interesting lexicon of the 
Nanartha class in Sanskrit compiled hy the Maratha 
King Sahaji of Tanjore ; edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sastrl, Sanskrit Pathasala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1932 .. .. 11-0 


Saktisangama Tantra : a voluminous compendium of 
the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundari and Chhinnamasta : edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. I, Kalikhanda, 1932 

Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajnapara- 
mita, a Buddhist philosophical work : edited by 
Giuseppe Tucci, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vols., 
vol. I, 1932 

Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi : an authentic and contem- 
porary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty of 
Delhi : translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., Professor, T.N.J. College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Kt., 1932 

Siddhantabindu ; on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvati with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 1933 

Istasiddhi ; on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 
disciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s own comment- 
ary: edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 
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II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natyasastra: edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols.. 

vol. II. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani, edited by G. K. 

Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. II. 

3. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late 
Mr. 0. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

4. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages : trans- 

lated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda. 
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Alamkaramahodadhi ; a famous work on Sanskrit 
Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Siiri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D. : edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Sanskrit Texts from Bali ; comprising a large num- 
ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons : edited by Professor Sylvain Levi. 

Suktimuktavali : a well-known Sanskrit work on 
Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna 
of the Northern Yadava Dynast}’' (A.D. 1247) : edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Pathasala, 

V adtal . 


Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh : history of the Safawi period of 
Persian History ; edited by C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired), 
University of Oxford, 2 vols., vol. II (Enghsh transla- 
tion). 


Kavyamimaiiisa : A Sanskrit work on Poetics of Rajase- 
khara : third revised edition by K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri of tbe Oriental Iirstitute, Baroda. 

Sabara-Bhasya : on the Mimarasa Sutras of Jaimini : 
Translated into English by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., etc., Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Allahabad. 

Gapitatilakavrtti : of Sripati with the commentary of 
Siiuhatilaka, a non-Jahi work on Arithmetic and 
Algebra with a Jain commentary: edited by H. R. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

Narayana Sataka : a devotional poem of high literary 
merit by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara : 
edited by Pandit Shrikant Sharma. 


Dvadasaranayacakra : an ancient polemical treatise 
giving a resume of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the same from the Jain stand- 
point by Mallavadi Suri with a commentary by 
Simhasuri Gani : edited by Muni Caturvijayaji. 


Nayakaratna : a commentary on the Nyayaratnamala 
of Parthasarathi Misra by Ramanuja of the Prabhakara 
School; edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Madhavanala-Kamakandala : a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Ganapati, a Kayastha from Amod: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Rajadharma, Rajaniti and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala 

Tvriftlinn. Rmriifirtba,. 
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III. BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda (Srauta, Dliarma, and Grhya 
Sutras) : compiled by the Library staff, 12 vols,, vol. II. 

2. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajhapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work: edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols., vol. II. 

3. Saktisahgama Tantra ; comprising four books on Kali, 

Tara, Sundari, and Chhimiamasta : edited by 
B. BhattaGhary 3 ^a, Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. 11. 

4. Natyadarpana : introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account of the antiquity and usefulness of the In- 
dian drama, the different theories on Rasa, and an ex- 
amination of the problems raised by^ the text, by 
L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. II. 

5. Gandavyuha : a Buddhist work describing the histor^^ 

of Sudhana in search of perfect knowledge, and the 
exploits of Manjusri (3rd century A.D.) : edited bj^ 
B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 2 vols. 

6. Gurjararasavall : a collection of several old Gujarati 

Rasas : edited Messrs. B. K. Thakore, M. D. Desai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

7. Parasurama-Kalpasutra : an important work on Tantra 

with the commentary of Ramesvara: second revised 
edition by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha. 

8. Tarkabhasa ; a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksalcara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

9. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Hemacandra : trans- 

lated into English by Dr. Helen M. Johnson, 4 vols., 
vol, 11. 


For further particulars please communicate 

with — 

The Director, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
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THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN KELIGION AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 


The Comparative Study of Religions : [Contents : 
I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban A. 


Rs, A. 


0 


Widgery, M.A., 192: 

The Philosophy and Theology of Averroes ; [Contents : 
I, a decisive discourse on the delineation of the relation 
between religion and philosophy, la, on the problem 
of eternal knowledge which Averroes has mentioned in 
his decisive discourse. II. an exnosition of the 


II, an exposition 

the doctrines 


of 


methods of arguments concernnrg 
the faith] : by Mohammad Jamil-ur-Rahman, M.A., 
1921. (Cloth Rs. 5) 
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Religious and Moral Teachings of A1 Ghazzali: 
[Contents : I, the nature of man. II, human freedom 
and responsibihty. Ill, pride and vanity. IV, friend- 
ship and sincerity. V, "the nature of love and man’s 
highest happiness. VI, the unity of God. VII, the 
love of God and its signs. VIII, riza or joyous sub- 
mission to His will] : translated by Syed Nawab Ali, 
M.A., 1921 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents: introduction. I, physical values. 
II, intellectual values. Ill, {esthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, rehgious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Alban G. Winery, M.A., 
1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) 

Immortality and other Essays ; [Contents : I, philos- 
ophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 
XIII, principles of reform in religion] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis-i- 
Halila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Eruit : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 
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Conduct of Royal Servants ! being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya wdth their translations in 
Engbsh, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharj^ya, 

M.A., Ph.D. 
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SELLING AGENTS OF THE GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 

England 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46, Great Eussell Street, London, 

W.C. 1. 

Messrs. Arthur Probsthain, 41, Great Eussell Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Messrs. Deighton Bell & Go., 13 & 30, Trinity Street, 


Cambridge. 


Germany 


Messrs. Otto Harrassowitz, Buchliandlung und Anti- 
quariat, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, C. 1. 


Austria 

Messrs. Gerold & Co., Stefansplatz 8, Vienne. 


Calcutta 

Messrs. The Book Co., Ltd., 4/3, College Square. 
Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co., 3, Esplanade East, 


Benares City 

Messrs. Braj Bhusan Das & Go., 40/5, Thathari Bazar. 


Lahore 

Messrs. Mehrcliand Lachmandass, Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Said Mitha Street. ■ 

Messrs. Motilal Banarsidass, Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Said Mitlia Street. 


Bombay 

Messrs. Taraporevala & Sons, Kitab Mahal, Hornby 

Eoad. 

Messrs. Gopal Narayan & Co., Kalbadevi Eoad. 
Messrs. N. M. Tripathi & Co., Kalbadevi Road. 
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